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r^REFACE 


I'nih.-iliiy  no  ciuiiilry  in  I  he  wihIiI  has  boon  more 
I'diwai'd  ill  social  f\'i)Oriment  Mian  Aiislralia.  and 
nunc  sii  liackwani  in  coiil  rilml  in.u  In  Ihr  world 
sirt'aiii  of  sociological  llniULilii.  The  I'casons  ['i)r 
(his  anomaly  will,  wo  hoi)c.  he  round  in  I  he  prosoni 
\(dunie.  Many  a  young  sclndai'.  coniinii  from  Great 
I'.rilain  lo  lake  up  an  academic  appointment  in 
Australia,  has  dreamed  of  prodi.cinR'  .'<omc  compro- 
lieiisiM^  work  of  i-eseaich  inio  the  sociology  of  tlus 
coura,L;enus  and  \ii-ile  ydiin;-;  iialion.  Ilul.  alas! 
tlie  inajiH'ilN  of  ii--  ha\i^  found  our  enerj^ies  alino^;f 
whnll\  ahsorhed  by  the  oxcossisc  teaching  demands 
wliicli  I'ni\ei'sity  ccuiditions  in  Australia  impose. 
The  siioci'ss  of  certain  compo=;ite  works  iiuhlished 
during  the  war  suggested  to  the  Editor  of  this  book 
the  |in--<iliilil\  of  co-operal  i("ui  bi'lween  evi)erls.  as 
a  praclical  all  eriuil  i\  e  In  a  MicinjdLiical  \\(ii'l<  liy  any 
single  hand.  Willi  \cr>  slight  cxcepl  imis.  his 
original  plan  ha-  heen  carried  nul,  and  we  believe 
the  result  to  1m'  the  lir-l  ciuiiprehensive  and 
ant  horit  at  i\  e  W(U'1<  on  the  sociological  auii 
econmnic  conditi(Uis  id'  Aii>lralia  yet  to  lie 
piihl  ished. 

The  writers  are  re|iie-,i'nl  al  i\  e  nf  Ihe  1 '  iii\  ersit  ies 
of  n\fiird.  ('.aiuhrid^i'.  Mdi  iihui\L;li,  Leeds.  Sydney. 
Melhnurne  anil  Adelaide.  MukisI  equal  piojioi'l  ions 
of  t  hi'ia  w<'i'e  hiuii  ill  \uslralia  and  in  the  I'niled 
Kingdom.  All  ha\e  had  many  yeai's  of  intimate 
expi-rience  with  life  in  Ihe  ( '.oinmiuiweallh.  and  can 
claim  to  be  I'cgarded  as  experts  in  their  several 
snhjecls. 

Considerable  dtda>  in  llie  publication  of  Ihe  bonk 
has  been  experienced,  nwinu  lo  a  succession  id' 
S'Tioii-    iiidii-lrial    di-]iu|e-,,    rnllowiiiL;    the    clos,.    nf 


vi.  PREFACE. 

tho  wnr.  This  oxiilains  (lie  luMilion  rif  postscripts 
to  sevt'Tiil  ctiapN-rs  wliicli  iHMMlcd  In  lie  l(foiij:;li|  up 
to  (iatf.  Tlio  t'xigoiif'ios  ol'  the  paiHT-niarkr'l  also 
had  Ihrir  on'oot  ui)oii  Iho  formni  of  tlif»  hook.  The 
T'"(li((ir  has  piwposi'ly  Idl  ii  n(i'urh('(|  a  nuiiilK'r 
itT  cast's  of  o\  (M'iappi  nji  of  heal  lucnl  and 
(d'  contradictory  opinion  botwfon  certain  authors. 
hrdic'N'inpr  that  tlio  outside  world  is  thus  much  more 
likely  to  secure  a  li'uly  composite  presentation  of 
our  social  ])rohlems.  'i'lic  work  is  launclied  with 
i^real  holies  ihal  it.  will  clear  away  much  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding'  conceniing  Australia,  tlie 
pictnie  of  whose  conditions  has  been  largely  left 
lo  (he  doiildfiil  ai-tistry  of  travelling  politicians. 
We  feel  thai  (he  world  is  interested  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  really  wants  accurate  and  scientitlc- 
information  ahoul   it. 

I  have  to  tliank  ."\li'.  J.  T.  SutclilTe,  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  Basic  Wage  Commission,  for 
preparing  the  index,  and  all  my  colleagues  in  this 
work  for  their  cordial   and  patient  co-operation. 

M.  A. 

University  of  Rlelbourne, 
September,   1920. 
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rjIAPTI'-H     I. 

THE     AUSTRALIAN     OUTLOOK.  •= 

By  Professor  Rfjeredith   Atkinson. 

IL  is  Tiol  eiKiuyh  to  say  llial  llie  AusLialiaii  nation 
is  but  a  cliild  of  British  stock  reared  in  a  new 
envirnnnienf.  or  that  the  Australian  riOinnionwcaltii 
is  but  the  h)gical  extension  of  British  democracy. 
Australia  is  distinct  from  Britain  if  only  in  being 
mure  Britisli  than  the  Motherland  or  any  sister 
Dominion.!  But  under  their  more  favourable  social 
conditions  Australians  have  developed  highly 
distinctive  national  characteristics  that  cannot  be 
fully  described  merely  by  calling  tlnuu  Jirilish.  The 
Australian  outlook  is  in  many  fundamentals  \vid(.'ly 
diirerent  from  that  of  the  people  of  England  or 
Scotland.  In  her  social  legislation,  with  its  high 
ideal  of  general  welfare,  in  her  universal  franchise, 
higher  wages,  better  living  and  working  conditions, 
and  above  all  in  the  widespread  spirit  of  freedom 
and  personal  independence,  Australia  is  no  mere 
improved  copy  .of  older  countries.  Slie  has 
developed  a  nationalism  which  is  more  than  ordi- 
nary patriotism.  It  is  rooted  in  a  passionate  belief 
that  Australian  civilisation  is  ])rofoundly  ditTei'tMit 
from  that  of  th»'  old  woidd,  and  thai  Austi-alia  is  on 
tlu'   way    to   becoiiii'    an    ideal  Commonwealth.      "A 


*  Sduii'  of  the  iii.-ittcr  of  lliis  cliMptcr  lias  alrca.ly 
apl't'-U't'd  ill  various  Anstralian.  AiiuMican  and  liritish 
li'viows,  l)iU  I  liave  inodhied  il  so  iarncly  tliat  t'xa<f  n'ft'i- 
ciHcs  raiiiiof    always  lie   niveii. 

i'Thc  four  nationalities  of  the  United  Kingdom  aie 
thoroughly  lilcndtd  in  the  Australian  people.  Eighty-six 
per  cent,  oi  the  population  i.s  Austrtilian-boin  and  over 
95  per  cent.  Biitish-born. 


2  AUSTRALIA. 

('.(HiiiiKMiwi'allli  is  ;i  community,  dcsignod  to  meot 
tlie  common  needs  of  men,  founded  (tn  tlie  principle 
of  the  service  of  eacli  for  all.^'' 

Though  the  self-complacency  of  many  Australians 
regarding  the  superiority  of  tliei'r  country  commits 
them  to  some  absurdities  of  comparison  with  older 
civilisations,  their  faith  in  their  own  country  is  at 
bottom  as  admirable  as  this  definition  of  a  Common- 
wealth demands.  'JMie  Australian  people  are, 
indeed,  consciously  striving  for  an  ever-rising 
standard  of  civilisation,  in  which  every  citizen  will 
find  the  fullest  opportunites  for  his  complete 
development  and  happiness. 

Australian   Independence. 

Of  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  Australians 
— namely,  independence — much  is  due  to  their  con- 
scious repudiation  of  the  bad  traditions  of  the  old 
world  in  favour  of  the  strong  idealism  of  a  new 
Commonwealth,  established  in  the  fresh  fields  and 
(5Jjntainted  atmosphere  of  a  virgin  continent.  It  is 
'  not  that  the  people  of  Australia  dislike  Britain  or 
the  British,  but  they  hate  the  old  systems  of  caste 
and  privilege,  the  devious  diplomacy  of  European 
chancelleries,  the  chronic  prevalence  of  destitution, 
the  age-long  servility  of  the  poor,  the  atmosphere 
of  aristocratic  condescension,  the  reluctance  to 
change  prevalent  amongst  all  classes  in  the  old 
world.  It  has,  therefore,  become  a  cardinal  feature 
of  Australian  policy  to  endeavour  to  cut  adrift  from 
the  economic  imperialism,  the  militarism  and 
\commercialism  of  Europe  and  America. 

While  England  was  still  regarding  the  colonies  as 
children  who  wouldnever  grow  up,  they  had  become 
self-governing  dominions  with  a  vigorous,  indepen- 
dent life  of  their  own.  The  foundation  of  the 
Australian  navy  is  a  typical  example  of  the  true 
quality  and  significance  of  Australian  nationalism 
— not  a  selfish  launching  out  on  a  separatist  policy, 

*  A.   E.  Zimmeni:   "Nationality  and   (jovernraent." 
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or  a  dtimand  for  iiidepondent  action  Idi-  ils  own  sakr, 
hut  a  determination  (o  hf  i'roc  fi-om  i»ui't'ly  ]ii-i(isli 
control,  because  of  a  fi'rliii^  llial  lii'itain  (li<l  luit 
fully  conipi-clicnd  Australia's  problems.  Tlic  TarilT 
Tiaws,  tli(>  i\a\  igaf  i(tii  Acts,  the  compulsory  military 
training-  sclicnn'.  thr  White  .\ustralia  Pnlicy,  and 
many  othei-  characlei-isl  ic  features  of  (lomnimi- 
wealtli  legislati(ui  ha\e  also  been  frequently  cnii- 
trary  to  l?ritish  Imperial  policy."  Many  people  in 
Britain  continue  to  regai'd  these  things  as  exami)les 
of  Australian  "  sellishness."  They  do  not  und(M-- 
stand  the  strength  of  Australia's  determinatifui  to 
pursue  her  own  lines  of  national  <li'\  elopment, 
\vhate\er  others  may  think  of  them.  Tiie  same 
s|)irif  of  indi'pendence  and  the  same  distrust  under- 
lie Australian  opposition  to  Tmpei-ial  Federation.  Tt 
is  feared  that  it  would  mean  a  dangerous  i'educli(ui 
of  the  powers  of  self-government,  and  involve 
Australia  in  European  quai'rels  and  capitalist 
exploitations  to  which  she  is,  in  spirit  and  outlook, 
entirely  opposed.  Again,  the  Australian  feeling  that 
British  statesmen  either  do  not  understand  or  fail 
to  symi)athise  with  the  fundamentals  of  Austi'alian 
policy  is  quite  justified.  Vov  example,  f(nv  outside 
the  Commonwealth,  really  umlerstand  the  White 
Australia  policy,*  or  the  dillereiici'  belweeu 
Australian  nationalism  and  "cullin^i  tlie  i»ainter," 
or  the  sentiment  btdiind  Austi'alian  protectionism. 
The  realisation  of  this  want  of  loucli   and  compre- 


*  Mr.  "\V.  M.  HukIh's.  Pi-iiiie  .^[illister,  exi)ressetl  this  well 
in  his  si)pec'h  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  10th  Seitteinher. 
1910,  on  the  I'eaee  Treaty: — '  .Meniiiers  wiio  iiave  travelled 
in  tile  Kast  and  in  Kumpe  will  be  able  to  understand  with 
what  <lilticulty  this  world-gatherinj;  of  men.  representinj; 
both  coloured  and  iiartly-coldurcd  i)eoi)les.  was  able  to 
ap])reeiale  this  idea  of  r».oo(».o<lo  pcojile  who  had  dared  to 
say  over  a  gre-.it  continent  that  this  was  not  only  theirs, 
but  none  should  enter  in  except  such  as  they  chose. 
Therefore.  perhai)s.  the  -  j^reatest  thing  we  have  achieved 
in  such  circmustances.  in  ."such  an  assembly,  was  the  i»rin- 
ciple  of  a  'White  Australia.'  There  are  seine  af  the  twn 
extreme'.s  of  the  pules  of  political  ojiiiiion  who  do  not  hold 
these  views,   but,   thank    (lod.   thev   are    lew     in     nnnd)ers, 
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hension  tends  to  make  Australians  still  more 
determined  to  pursue  an  independent  policy.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  instinct  is  a  true  one. 
Free  co-operation  with  Britain,  not  subordination, 
is  Australia's  line  of  safety,  both  in  facing  a  world 
full  of  dangers  and  in  avoiding  the  entanglements 
of  an  Imperial  policy  alien  to  its  own  spirit. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  indepen- 
dence of  outlook  has  the  defect  of  its  quality. 
Australians  are  apt  to  think  politically  in  large 
slabs,  avoiding  all  relinements  of  thought,  and  tb*^ 
implications  of  their  policies  in  the  larger  world  of 
states.  They  arc  satisfied  to  cry,  "  No  Imperial 
Federation,"  and  to  think  no  more  about  it.  And 
yet  "  the  problem  is  actual,  concrete;  it  has  to  be 
faced  now,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  The  principle 
of  self-government  for  the  Dominions,  willingly 
conceded  and  firmly  established  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  can  never  be  questioned.  But  the 
growth  of  the  Empire  has  made  necessary  a 
re-examination  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  self-governing  nations  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  The  war  has  had  the 
effect  of  sharpening  intensely  the  anomalies  of  the 
political  relationship  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions."*  To  the  average  Australian,  Imperial 
Federation  savours  too  much  of  the  keen  desire  of 
British  capital  to  take  advantage  of  the  economic 
development  of  a  more  closely  unified  Empire.  That 
fear,  coupled  wifli  the  intense  concern  of  the  Aus- 


and,  I  lioi»e,  of  limited  iiKfliieiicc.  This  is  tlie  foundiitioii 
i'f  all  that  Australia  has  fouyht  for.  This  is  the  only  part 
iif  the  Empire  or  of  the  world  in  Avhieh  there  is  so  little 
admixture  of  races.  In  England  aud  Franee  you  may  hear 
men  in  au.joinin.s;  counties  or  provinces  speak  different 
(lialeets.  and,  in  tlic  case  of  France,  unable  to  understand 
eaeli  other:  but  in  no  part  of  Australia  can  you  distinguish 
one  Australian  from  another  by  his  speech.  \V^e  are  more 
British  than  Britain,  and  we  hold  firmly  to  this  great  prin- 
ciple of  a  '  White  Australia  '  because  we  know  what  we 
know,  and  because  we  have  liberty  and  we  believe  in  our 
race  and  in  ourselves,  ami  in  our  capacity  (o  achieve  our 
great  destiuy." 
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fralians  for  the  maintenance  of  their  autonomy, 
places  Imperial  Federation  definitely  beyond  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics.  But  it  is  an  unfortunate 
result  of  this  strong  national  sentiment  that 
Australians  fa'l  (o  realise  Ih*^  wid»'r  aspocts  of  their 
I'cspoiisibjlil  ji  s  as  citizens  of  Hit'  Uritish  (liunmoii- 
wealth  and  df  thr  Li-aguc  of  Nations.  While  tiie 
Covciiaiil  of  Mil'  lit'a,L:u(>  was  being  formulati'd  in 
l^aris,  and  tin'  si  at  us  of  tlic  JJominions  within  it  had 
been  defini'd  in  a  way  that  made  the  occasion  i»l'  lih' 
liighest  hisloi'ical  importance  in  the  annals  of  the 
Dominions,  the  Australian  people  and  their  press 
exhibited  the  most  remarkable  aijathy  towards  all 
these  developments.  Again,  while  expressly  opposed 
to  secret  diplomacy,  they  had  allowed  their 
Ministers,  in  consultation  with  the  British  War 
(-abinet,  to  come  to  certain  agreements  regarding 
foreign  countries,  vitally  aflecting  Australia's  inter- 
ests, without  appearing  to  perceive  the  drift  of  such 
a  policy.  Unfortunately,  the  ignorance  of  our  own 
citizens  concerning  foreign  affairs  is  one  of  our 
worst  dangers.  "  The  Australian  is  too  self- 
complacent  in  his  view  of  the  safety  guaranteed  by 
his  own  institutions.  In  his  charactfu-istic  oi)posi- 
tion  to  being  drawn  against  his  will  beyond  the  pale 
of  his  immediate  interests,  he  forgets  that  the  world 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  unity,  whose  welfare  depends 
upon  the  close  co-operation  of  its  parts,  and  that 
largely  depends  upon  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
each  part  of  Uie  conditions  of  everj'  other.  One 
significant  exami)le  of  this  determination  not  to 
look  outwards  from  the  Commonwealth  is  the  fact 
that  before  the  war  the  Australian  Labour  movement 
had  no  international  sentiment,  though  as  a  move- 
ment it  was  among  the  strongest  in  the  world. "=!= 
If  self-government  is  to  mean  meroly  selfish 
government,     instimd     of     the     (|e\ehipinent    of     a 


*  "  New  Social  Onler,"  M.  Atkinson,  p.  279. 

*  SfO  article  in  "  StoatTs  Review, "■  .Melhourno.  .Tune.  1'.»1!>: 
*•  The  (iovernuient  of  tiie  Empire.'  l)y  .M.  Atkins(jn. 
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democracy  which  would  associate  itself  with  all 
other  democracies  for  the  common  good  of 
humanity,  Australian  nationalism  may  prove  no 
better  builder  of  the  new  world-order  than  the 
autocracies  of  Eur-ope. 

Standards   of   Australian   Civilisation. 

In  any  attt'ini)!,  to  estiniair'  llic  .standards  of 
culture  and  rivilisatioii  in  a  country,  nothing  is 
'more  ditHcult  than  to  tiiid  a  common  ground  from 
which  to  measure.  American  ^.nd  British  visitors 
to  the  Commonwealth  are  often  exti'emely  critical  of 
the  want  of  business  smartness  and  power  of 
organisation  which  they  notice  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  country.  In  many  respects  Australians  must 
plead  guilty  to  charges  of  casualness  and  back- 
wardness in  oflicial  and  commercial  activities.  But 
before  we  can  settle  the  relative  values  of  any  two 
civilisations,  we  must  ask  what  are  their  express 
aims,  and  by  what  means  they  are  seeking  to  attain 
them.  It  may  be  granted  at  once  that  the  United 
States,  for  example,  is  far  ahead  of  Australia  in  the 
variety  of  its  products,  the  efficiency  of  its  indus- 
tries, the  skill  and  smartness  of  its  people,  the 
amount  of  its  wealth  and  the  scope  of  its  commerce. 
But  how  do  the  two  countries  compare  in  the 
proportions  of  their  citizens  who  are  intelligent  and 
well-instructed,  possessed  of  a  broad  social  outlook, 
determined  upon  the  "  square  deal  "  for  everybody, 
with  a  fair  sufficiency  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
working  under  good  conditions,  living  an  existence 
which  enliances  their  self-respect  and  provides 
them  and  their  children  with  a  high  standard  of 
comfort?  There  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  that 
Australia  emerges  from  such  a  test  with  flying 
colours. 

Granted  that  she  has  iiot  the  same  social  problem 
as  that  of  the  United  States — a  huge  and  mixed 
population,  crowded  cities  and  a  vast  industrial 
system — Australia  should  receive  due  credit  for 
aiming  hrst  and  foremost  at  a  high  average  welfare 
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I'df  liiT  rilizcris.  \'i>v  piilMii;:  tin'  di-l  iilm  I  inn  nf 
Wrallli  lirldii'  111!'  (|iii'sl  inn  111'  its  |i|(m|iicI  Kin.  'I'liis 
atlihnlt'  lias,  nl'  (•(niisf,  sfi-itnis  (Irrccts.  .Mucli  tiT 
Ihi'  casualnt'ss  ami  "  <l<'\  il-niay-can'-in'ss  ■  so 
cliaiactt'rislic  of  the  An/acs  is  the  result  of  tlit'lf 
being-  satislicii  willi  a  niodt'ialf  national  dividend 
I'vcniy  distrilmttMJ,  in  preft'i-cnce  lo  a  larger  dividend 
unequally  shared.  Anollier  f;u"toi"  is  the  immense 
power  wielded  in  Australia  hy  lu-panised  Labour, 
wliicii,  as  is  well  known,  is  t'i'e(juent ly  in  pnssessi<ui 
of  tb(!  reins  of'  go\  ei'iunen! .  Tlieii'  poliey  has 
always  tended  to  favoui*  "the  linlioni  dog."  I'nfur- 
luiuiteiy  an  at'(;(uui)anying  elVecl  has  been  the 
discouragement  of  liiglily  .'^kilb'd  labour  and  of  the 
introduction  of  new  industrial  methods.  The 
dilTorences  between  skilled  and  unskilled  rates  are 
often  small  or  non-existent.  The  resistance  to 
"  efllciency  methods  "  is  bitter  in  the  extreme.  This 
attitude  has  strong  justification,  but  it  will  have 
serious  results  in  the  sphere  of  national  i)i'oduc- 
fioii.  The  Australian  worker,  however,  has  culled 
from  industrial  history  the  bitter  lessons  of  the 
evils  of  class  privilege  and  capitalistic  oppression. 
Gome  what  may,  he  is  determined  that  he  will  raise 
himself  and  his  class  above  the  sordid  level  of 
modern  industrialism. 

'i'he  problem  for  Auslraiia  is  thus  to  [jiHunote  a 
rising  standard  of  life  and  yet  apply  the  new 
industrial  methofls  of  moi-e  ad\anced  nations.  At 
pi'esent  she  is  a  nation  of  high  social  averages.  To 
her,  totals  matter  far  less  than  averages.  Though 
there  is  but  a  small  highly-cultured  class  in  the 
(lommonweallh,  geneial  knowledge  is  widespread, 
and  the  average  Australian  is  a  highly  intelligent, 
well-instructed  citizen.  In  teclmical  and  scientific 
knowledge  lie  caniiol  ri\al  Amei'ican  or  Bi'itish 
standards,  but  his  adaptability.  initia(i\e  and 
resourcefulness,  whethei-  in  meeting  a  dangeious 
situation  or  re]»airing  his  own  agricullural 
machinery,  are  i-eiiowned.  Though  the  Australian 
is    impressed   by   the   tigures   of     production     in     the 
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I'liilcd  Slali's.  ami  Ihc  wniulcrs  <ir  hiiinaii  ^ciiiiis 
i-f'-aci  iiiu  iipdii  imsiii|iassi'(|  iTsniwct's,  lit»  is  still 
iiKiiw  iiiii)iTss('(|  by  Ihc  aiil  i-social  iiitlut'iicc  oT 
Aiiwricaii  'I'nisls,  tlir  I'.S.  LabiMir  I  )r'|)ai-l  iiK'iirs 
reports  of  the  sweating  of  little  children,  the  low 
wages  and  long  hours  of  large  bodies  of  American 
workers,  stories  of  political  graft,  and  the  entire 
abs-ence  of  a  Labour  Party  in  politics  in  the  United 
States. 

The  two  countries  have  thus  difTering  social  out- 
looks and  standards.  Gould  Au.'^tralia  copy 
American  organisation  and  retain  her  high  standard 
of  average  comfort,  she  would  lead  civilisation. 
This  young  nation  has  made  a  courageous  and  nobie 
effort  to  rear  its  national  life,  not  upon  wealth,  but 
upon  "  commonwealth."  In  that  effort  the  faults 
of  crudity  and  youth  are  glaringly  apparent.  Nor  is 
she  alone  in  the  great  adventure.  But  in  these  days 
of  universal  unrest,  other  nations  may  learn  fi'om 
Australia  the  true  reality  of  the  distinction  between 
national  wealth  and  national  welfare. 

"  Though  much  is  due  to  a  better  social  outlook, 
Australians  are  apt  to  forget  their  great  debt  to 
fortune.  A  combination  of  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  success.  In  the  first  place,  Australia  was  a 
virgin  country,  very  little  spoiled  in  the  earlier  half- 
century  of  its  development.  It  had  inherited  no 
feudal  landlordism,  with  its  traditions  of  servility 
and  homage  to  outworn  institutions.  It  escaped  the 
worst afllictions  of  an  old  industrial  system,  and  soon 
abolished  the  more  unseemly  features  of  modern 
industrialism.  The  democratic  franchise  was 
gained  in  time  to  place  the  impress  of  the  people's 
will  upon  all  Australia's  youthful  institutions.  It  is 
none  the  less  remarkable,  hdwcver,  that  this  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  was  not  given  over 
entirely  to  exjiloitation  by  liiat  intense  form  of 
individualism  which  cliaracterises  the  early  progress 
of  almost  every  new  colony."* 

*  "  The   New   Social    Order,"   pp.    274-5. 
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Sociological  Tests. 

Miiilrni     s(ici(il(t^y    Iim.n    drlinili'ly   n-pmlialril     lln' 
ciMiili'ly  \il  ililiiiiaii  slaiulaids  of    pniyi-L'ss    accepted 
by  iiiueleeiitli  century  comineicialism.     Tlic  ctliicul 
test  of  civilisation  may  now  in'  saiil  lo  be  generally 
a<'cei)te(l  by  social  theorists,  and  in  a  sens(>  tliat  far 
liaiiscends     tiie     material     objective— "  I  he    hijjlier 
>huidard  of  comfort"— of  the  social  reform  move- 
in.-nt  of  the  last  generation.       Social    amelioration, 
from  being  an  end,  has  become  a  means.  I  lie    trne 
test  of  social  iirogress  being  si)irilual.       It  may  be 
said  that  Australia,  more  than  any  other  country, 
lias  adopted  the  high  standard  of  social  welfare  as 
llie    objective    of    its    national    i)0licy,    but    without 
i-ealising  (he  higher  objectivity  of  a  rising  standard 
of  comfort.    It  has  applied  the  methods  of  re-valua- 
tion of  "wealth"  so  eloquenlly  advocated  by  John 
Ruskin,  but  without  any  intellectual  analysis  or  de-^p 
spiritual     understanding.       Hence    Australia     is     a 
country  of  high  social    standards,  but  it  has  made 
no     contribution     of     imporlaiu-o     to     sociological 
thought.        [f  Australians  were;    asked,   tliey    would 
agree  "(hat   the  linai  outcome  and  coiisumnuUion  of 
all  wealth  is  in  the  ludduciii^  as  many  as  possible, 
rull-brealh(!d.       bright-eyed       and       hai)py-lieaT'ted 
liuman  beings.'     Hut  they  are  utililai-ian  enough  to 
be  satistied  with  the  coiu-rcte    results    of    advanced 
social    legislation,  without    (i'(nd)lin^;'    to    enunciate 
any    theory    (d'    society.       .hidj^ed    |i\     Mie    slaiidard 
wlii(di  they  themselves  ha\e  adojiled.   I  heir  acliii'Nc- 
ment  must  be  regarded    as    uniiiu''.       W  helher  we 
test  it  by  the  mat(U'ial  conditions  which   they  have 
rieated    for    themselves,  or    by  the    spirit  in  which 
they  approach  their    r(dations    with    their    fellows, 
the  people  of  Australia    have  given    a    large-scale 
demonstration  of  the  supreme  importance  of  sopial 
environment  in   elevating  the   physical    and   mental 
standards  of  a  nation. 

When  we  come  to  test  the  concrete  achievement.? 
of  Austi'alia    in    (he    social    spliei-o,  we    cannot    but 
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coiividn-  111!'  tuUil  result  I'cmarkablt:^.  Wliile  Aus- 
tralians are  aj)t  to  <'xag'g«'rale  the  succes:  of  those 
conditions  on  the  quantitative  side,  and  to  under- 
estimate the  social  iniprovenienis  elTected  hy  other 
countries  faced  witli  far  more  diflicult  i)robloms,  th(; 
quantitative  test  of  her  civilisation  must  yield  to 
Australia  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  principal  items  to  her  credit  may  be 
usefully  enumerated''^  before  fuller  particulars  are 
rv^cordedf — (1)  The  more  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth,  both  as  national  income  and  personal 
property.  (2)  The  extension  of  political  rights, 
through  the  universal  franchise — including  equality 
of  the  sexes — the  Referendum,  and  similar  demo- 
cratic devices.  (3)  A  very  high  level  of  general 
elementary  education,  as  exhibited  in  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  and  understanding  of  domestic 
politics,  and  the  remarkable  number  of  magazines 
and  newspapers.  (4)  The  great  strength  of  the 
political  Labour  movement,  and  the  frequent 
'accession  to  political  power  of  the  Australian 
Labour  Party  in  the  States  and  the  Commonwealth. 

(5)  The  power  and  numbers  of  the  trade  unions  of 
Australia,  unrivalled    anywhere    else    in  the  world. 

(6)  The  non-existence  of  any  peasant  class  or 
urban  proletariat,  in  the  old-world  sense.  (7)  The 
absence  of  work-houses  and  other  institutions  for 
poor  relief,  which  involve  acceptance  of  the  social 
problem  as  permanent  and  insoluble.  (8)  The 
system  of  old-age  and  invalid  pensions  and  the  baby 
bonus,  on  a  scale  far  more  generous  than  that  of 
other  countries.  (9)  Factory  legislation  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  advanced  kind,  rigorously 
enforced  by  the  Governments,  and  pai'ticularly 
strict  regarding  the  employment  of  women  and 
children.      (10)   Relatively  high  wages  for  all  oecu- 

*  In  all  cases  of  comparison,  the  reader  is  asked  to  pre- 
sume that  New  Z-^aland  standards  are  quite  oijual  to,  sind 
■sometimes  higher  tlian,  those  of  Australia. 

f  Other  chapters  in  this  book  deal  at  lenstli  with  seviM'al 
of  fhe^'o  topics. 
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pationv,  and  liiylu-r  wuge's  lor  lalt()urers  and  women 
tliau  in  other  counlrii's.  (11)-  The  almost  universal 
adoption  of  the  eight-hours  day  and  the  forty-eight- 
hours  week,  will)  fvcn  shoi-fer  hours  in  some 
trndes,  tog^'llu'r  willi  tlic  raily  closing  of  shopa  and 
puhlie  olllces.  (12,  KnliKlitened  Public  Health  Acts, 
and  rigorous  administration  of  Pure  Foods  and 
Drugs  Acts.  (13)  A  remarkably  low  general  death- 
rate,  infant  death-rate  and  prevalence  of  disease. 
(14)  The  nationalisation  of  railways  and  numerous! 
smaller  enterprise's,  and  tJKv  great  amount  of  State 
intervention  and  control  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial matters  gt»nerally.  (15)  The  regulation  of 
the  conditions  of  labour  through  Wages  Boards  and 
Arbitration  Courts  established  by  law.  (16)  The 
Wiiile,  Australia  policy,  whose  main  ebjective  is  the 
preservation  of  the  Australian  standard  of  social 
welfare.  (17)  The  "New  Protection,"  whose  aim 
is  th(3  same  as  that  of  the  White  Australia  policy — 
the  maintenance  and  elevation  of  the  economic 
standards  of  Australian  lal)our  by  fiscal  measures. 
(18)  The  extremely  enlightened  administration  of 
Papua  (British  New  Guinea)  by  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth.  (19)  The  prevalence  of  open- 
air  jiports  and  pastimes,  which  are  availed  nf  by  all 
classes  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

It  is  by  no  means  suggested  that  every  one  of 
these  evidences  of  progress  is  without  blemish.  But 
they  are  presented  rather  as  indications  of  the  Aus- 
tralian outlook  and  the  admirable  objective  of  our 
social  legislation,  than  i'lS  necessarily  successful  or 
good  in  themselves.  State  Socialism  and  Industrial 
Ai-bifralion.  for  example,  have  by  no  means 
achievetl  what  their  advocates  promised.  But  their 
objectives  are  none  the  less  admirable,  and  are 
consistent  with  the  general  aim  of  Australian  civili- 
sation. In  most  cases  the  facts,  as  cited  below, 
speak  clearly  for  themselves. 

"  In  art,  literature,  and  science,  Australia  has 
produced  a  number  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  far  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  of 
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so  small  a  population.  But  it  must  be  regretfully 
admitted  that  there  is. much  iiKire  appreciation  of 
distinguished  Australians  outsid.-  their  country  than 
in  it.  The  average  Australian  holds  in  slight  regard 
achievements  in  the  sphere  of  the  intellect.  Some- 
thing of  this  is  due  to  the  materialism  natural  to  a 
young  country,  but  more  is  traceable  to  the  absence 
(if  the  highly-cultured  society,  intense  social  lifi, 
and  great  educalional  institutions  of  Europe  and 
America.  In  I  heir  anxiety  to  repudiate  the  bad 
social  coudilious  and  undemoci'atic  thought  of  the 
Old  World,  Australians  often  make  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  the  high  cultural  value  of  European 
civilisation.  They  speak  disparagingly  of  things 
from  abroad,  and  are  too  complacent  in  claiming  for 
Australia  the  foremost  place  in  every  activity. 
There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  the  intellectual  and 
social  progress  of  a  nation  than  hostility  to  the 
thought  and  methods  of  other  peoples.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  Australian  finds  much 
excuse  for  his  attitude  in  the  assumption  of 
superiority  by  those  from  other  lands."* 

Practical   Achievements. 

The  Census  of  the  Private  Wealth  of  Australia-j- 
taken  during  the  war  showed  how  much  mora 
equitable  is  the  distribution  of  both  income  and 
property  than  in  other  countries.  The  most  signal 
features  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  the 
relatively  small  number  of  very  large  incomes,  the 
low  percentage  of  incomes  over  £1000,  and  the 
high  average  of  factory  wages  and  of  women's 
wages.  The  most  casual  observer  must  notice  the 
reflection  of  this  greater  approach  to  economic 
equity  in  the  fact  of  the  relatively  small  difference 
between  tlie  daily  apparel,  manners,  speech  and 
general  appearance  of  the  various  classes  in  Aus- 
tralia.   It  might  be  fairly  asserted  that  the  material 

*  "  The  New  Social  Order,"  pp.  272-3. 
t  See  Chapter  Xlll. 
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life  ol"  tilt'  average  wDi'kiiiK-inaii  in  (lif  C".omm(in- 
wt*al(,li  is  on  llie  It'Vf'l  of  llir  lowfr  niitldlo-ciass  in 
England,  wliili'  IIk'  |tr(i|Mir(  imi  of  |H'n|)l<'  who  o;iir.y 
a  niidtlli'-class  slandard  is  o\  rrw  lirl  miiif^Iy  .ui't-aln- 
llian  in  l']nKland.  (>ii  the  oMmt  iiand.  Ilic  pi'icriil  a^;i' 
of  |)»'i'S(jns  of  Icisuro  is  far  ii'ss  in  Anslialia  Ilian  in 
IIm'  !\ro(lior-counti'y. 

'riic  Ansli'alian  F^aliniii'  iiiii\  ciiicnl  is  nndnuliltMily 
i'os[H»nsihlt'  foi"  llic  ina,j(U'  |)ai'l  of  tin*  botlor  condi- 
tions onjoycd  by  tlio  pcftplc  at  larg(\  lis  sucfM'ss  is 
mainly  duo  to  ils  liaving  riglilly  inlcrpi'ctcd  and 
voiced  the  spirit  of  progressive  nationalism  of  the 
Australian  people.  Without  the  votes  of  a  large 
number  of  the  non-industrial  classes  it  could  never 
have  come  to  political  power.  Whether  its  change 
of  complexion  during  the  war*  has  lost  to  it  this 
body  of  supporters  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the 
increasing  political  and  industrial  solidarity  of 
Labour  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
it  will  regain  the  powers  of  government  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  some  States  at  no  distant  date. 

On  fli(!  pur(dy  industrial  side,  the  strength  of 
Trade  Unionism  is  clearly  proved  by  the  appended 
figures. t  They  show  that  Australian  trade 
Unionism  is  relatively  far  stronger  than  that  of 
other  countries.  The  interlocking  of  the  political 
and  industrial  organisations  of  Labour  is  largely 
responsible  for  llie  sm-eess  of  botli,  IIkhikIi  indus- 
trial arbitration,  iMJucalinn  nnd  lieKcr  (•(uidilions 
must  be  counted  m. 

*  See  page  21.  The  result  of  tlie  oloctions  of  Dei'eniber. 
lf)l!».  indicates  tliat  tlio  Natioivaiists  liave  regained  political 
))ower  witli  a  soinewiiat  reflnced  majority.  Tills  may  be 
safely  interpreted  as  a  repudiation  of  Bolshevism,  hut  a 
hint  to  the  Government  to  expedite  social  reforms. 

t  See  Commonwealth  Ceudus  Ottice  Labour  Report,  No.  7. 

"The    following    table    snows    the    membership    of 

trade  unions   in  various   countries   for    the    year  1014. 

The  number  of  trade  unionists  per  lOUO  inhabitants  in 

each  country  is  also  shown: — 
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The  comparative  table  of  wages,  houru  of  labour, 
and  purchasing  power  in  certain  countries  shown 
below  is  taken  from    the  Report    of    the    Economic 


Trade  Unions.— Total  Membership  and  Number  of  Members 
per  1000  Inhabitants.  1914. 


Total 

No.  of 

Mem- 

Popu- 

Mem- 

bership 

lation 

bers  per 

Country. 

in 

in 

1000 

thous- 

thous- 

Inhab- 

ands. 

ands. 

itants. 

(000) 

(000) 

Australia!  ... 

523 

4,941 

106 

Austria   (iaeliiding    Croatia    and 

iSlavoaia)  ... 

-704 

28,879 

24 

Belgium 

§214 

7,571 

28 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

'■    6 

1,962 

3 

Bulgaria 

t29 

4,466 

7 

Canada 

166 

7,758 

21 

Denmark 

156 

2,860 

54 

Finland 

§28  i    3,140 

9 

France 

§1,499  [39,660 

38 

Germany 

§4,841     65,426 

74 

Holland        

228      9,114 

37 

Hungary 

§112    21,135 

5 

Italy 

§972    35,238 

28 

New  Zealand 

74 

1,090 

68 

Norway 

§61 

2,392 

26 

Roumania    ... 

«10 

7,230 

1 

Servia 

as 

4,548 

2 

f^paiu 

t80    19,550 

4 

Sweden 

«123      5,604 

22 

.Switzerland... 

»127      3,781 

34 

Cnited  K'gdoni 

3.960    46,936 

86 

United   States 

§2,605    95,411 

27 

Total 

16,536  '414,992 

40 

■••■  1912  Figures.      "f  1911  Figures.      t  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1916  the  total  membership  was  546,550.       §  1913  Figmres. 

From  the  foregoing  fable  it  will  be  seen  that  as 
regards  actual  ntunbers  of  trade  unionists  Germany 
comes  first,  followed  in  the  order  named  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States.and  France.  As  regards 
relative  numbers  (per  1000  inhabitants)  Australia  has 
by  far  the  largest  proportion. 
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tldiiimissidii  of  Soulli  Africa  issufd  in  January,  19  I  i. 
It  sots  foitli  (lie  conclusions  in  tlir  form  of  index 
numbers.  It  will  l)e  observed  that,  the  hours  of 
labour  were  less  in  1914  in  Austi-alia  than  in  other 
countries,  and  that  real  or  elTective  wages  were 
liJKher  than  in  any  other  country  considered,  except 
(Canada,  (he  I'nited  States  of  America,  and  South 
Africa. 

Purchasin^'- 
C'ounlry  Wajjes  Hours  Power  of 

Wages 

South   Africa  .~. ".".""."  7.     80  104  1)2—101 

Johaniu'sl.ury     100  100  100—110 

England   and   Wales     ..     31  100  03 

France 23  127  43 

(Jernianv 26  121  40 

Helgiuni 20  132  44 

United  States  of  America  72  104  101 

Canada 70  105  100 

Australia GO  100 98 

Tlie  war  period  has  probably  placed  Australia 
easily  first,  since  the  rise  in  tbo  cost  of  living  in 
other  countries  has  been  far  greater  tban  in  the 
(iommonwealtli — generally  three  times  as  great, 
while  nominal  wages  havc^  mucb  more  nearly  kept 
pace  with  the  rise.  The  elTective  wage  index  num- 
ber for  1918  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  1914 
— no  small  achievement  during  a  great  war.  The 
average  working  week  at  tlie  end  of  1918  was  47.88 
hours  for  males,  and  48.42  for  females.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  shorter  hours  have  been 
enjoyed  by  Australian  workers  for  many  years  past. 
Factory  conditions  are  similarly  favourable.*  The 
liealth  and  well-being  of  the  workers  are  carefully 
protected  and  promoted.  Children  and  women  are 
specially  safeguarded.  The  ordinary  age  of  admis- 
sion to  a  factory  is  14  years,  except  in  South 
Australia,  where  it  is  13.  Boys  under  16  and  all 
females  in  factories  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
working  more  than  48  hours  per  week.  The  hour? 
of  shop  assistants  are  remai-kably  short. 

♦  For  a  conspectus  of  the  Factories  Acts  of  the  various 
States.  SCO  r<inini<iinvcaltii  Y<>ar  r.ook,  \o.  7.  pp.  Mr»I-(»!»7. 
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'J'lif  pnjvisions  l'i»r  OM  A^f.  and  lii\ali(l  Ppn>i()ii?5 
and  Maternity  Bonus  ?.i<'  tlir  most  liberal  in  the 
world.  In  1917,  93,672  jx'i'sons  were  receiving  old- 
age  penoions,  and  2G,7H1  (Mijoyed  invalid  i)ensions, 
representing  a  total  expenditur(^  of  £3J)T.i,:iS0.  The 
average  fortnightly  pension  was  then  £1  4s.  3d.  In 
the  same  year,  132,407  claims  for  the  maternity 
bonus  of  £5  per  child  were  paid,  llir  (nial  amount 
being  ifc:G()2,035. 

All  industrial  woi'k<'rs  in  Ausli'aiia  have  access, 
through  their  organisations,  U)  Wages  Boards  or 
Industrial  Arbitration  Courts  established  by  the 
States,  or  to  the  Commonwealth  Industrial  Arbitra- 
tion Court  for  inter-state  disputes.  In  no  other 
country  have  conciliation  and  arbitration  between 
employers  and  their  workers  been  developed  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  Australia.  In  the  United  States  they 
are  practically  unknown.  In  Great  Britain,  before 
the  war,  Wages  Boards  were  confined  to  a  few 
industries  in  which  sweating  was  notorious — though 
some  industries  had  devised  conciliation  machinery 
out  of  their  practice  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
position  in  Germany  was  similar.  The  extent  to 
which  the  various  Boards  and  Courts,  provided 
under  Commonwealth  and  State.?  legislation,  are 
availed  of  is  very  great.*  The  number  of  persons 
working  under  State  awards  alone  in  1918  was 
569,000,  while  the  number  of  agreements  filed  in 
Australia  was  3i',). 

While  there  ai-e  fairly  frequent  eruptions  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  system  of  arbitration  amongst, 
the  workers — sometimes  issuing  in  strikes,  some- 
times in  doctrinaire  criticism — it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  majority  greatly  appreciate  the 
material  benefits  which  the  system  has  conferred 
upon  them.  This  is  shown  by  the  large  majorities 
recorded  in  trade  union  ballots  on  the  question,  and 
the  persistence  with  which  the  workers  turn  from 

*  See   "  ronnnoiiwo.Tltli    T,nlionr   Report,"    >'o,   0,    pp.    1(>S 

find  n:;.  * 
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tlH'     Ilt'W    \n\l-'    dl'    "(lll't'i'l     ilclKMl'       In     llir    (i|i|     \ii\r    (if 

aihitrafion.      Sncinloi^ic-iIlN    rxiiml  ncd,    Ikiv  ex  cr,    llir 
case  fnv  (lie  syslciii  dncs  iml   srciii  >n   fax  (iiii"il)l<'.-'= 

'riic  iial  iDiuilisat  inn  of  iiultLsUii's  ami  ><'i'viu»'.s  has 
made  nioro  progress  in  many  dir('c(i(Mis  in  Australia 
tlian  ill  nthor  rouiit  rii-s.  Tliougli  I  lie  slaiidai'il  of 
I'lliciciicy  and  (lir  cosl  of  Stall!  entri'iiriscs  cnmc  in 
for  viM'y  s(!V(M'o  and  largely  nioritod  crilicism.  il  is 
likoly  that  (hey  will  lie  sloadily  cxtcndfij  in  IIh! 
fnfui'c,  j)arl  icnlail\  in  routine  and  li'ss  s|ii'culal  ivc 
industries.  TIk;  railways  are  owm-d  li\  I  he  Slate, 
while  in  some  States  other  branches  of  liansporla- 
I  ion  ai"e  owned  and  controlled  by  Ihe  r.o\  (Miwnenl. 
I'lio  Coninionw(>alth  Hik^  of  steamers,  acijuii'ed  by 
Hie  Federal  Government  as  a  war  measure,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £15, 000. 000,  is  being  sl(>adily  augmented 
by  |)urchase  and  dii-ect  construction.  Western  .Aus- 
tralia and  Queensland,  under  Labftur  riovernmeuts. 
have  extended  State  ownershi|)  in  inan\  new  direc- 
tions. In  Queensland  the  Governmeni  has  added 
insurance,  butchers'  sho[)s,  lish  shops,  and  other 
side  lines,  to  its  activities.  TIk;  Nationalist  Govei-n- 
menl,  of  New  South  Wales  is  not  fai'  behind — with 
its  Slate  li'awlecs  and  lish  -^llops,  brickworks,  iiakei'y. 
lindicr  mills,  and  so  on.  in  most  cases  Hie  (lovci'n- 
nienls  eiiiiipeli'  willi  |iri\ale  ml  crjirise.  ()n  n  purrly 
pi'ollt  and  loss  Itasis,  State  undei'takings  in  Australia 
cannot  be  adjudged  a  success,  though  Ihal  is  not 
Hie  fair-est  lest  to  ai>ply  to  them.  Their  bugbear  is 
Hie  casualness  and  c<)nse<niciil  inciViciency  with 
wliiidi  man>-  of  lliem  are  I'un.  'I'lie  <l('nei".d  Post 
nilicc  of  the  (commonwealth  is  jirobably  the  most 
ineilicieiil  and  expensive  of  all  Government  services 
in  .\ustr'alia.  Australians  have  yet  to  effect  Hic 
transition  from  social  welfare  to  social  elViciency. 
In  their  lack  of  capacity  for  big  oi-ganisation.  the 
wastefulness  of  their  State  enteri)rises,  their  want 
of  punctiliousness  and  responsibility  in  serving  the 
public,  and  fhejr  disi"e<iai'd  for  up-to-date  mefliods 

■i"  Nee   l.eldw,    p.   L'l. 
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ol'  production,  tlit'y  pi'ovide  tlif  conservative  witii 
much  justification  for  his  allegations  of  inefliciency 
against  Australian  democracy.  The  moral  value  of 
State  Socialism  lies  in  the  implicit  recognition 
which  the  policy  of  nationalisation  conveys  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  The  extreme  backwardness  of 
municipal  enterprise  in  Australia  bears  the  less 
favourable  testimony  that  local  government  has 
not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent.  Australia 
suffers  badly  from  over-centralised  government, 
with  the  consequences  of  a  lack  of  local  civic  spirit 
and  over-concentration  of  the  population  in  a  few 
large  capitals.  Nearly  half  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  live  in  the  cities  of  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  which  are  amongst  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

The  vital  statistics,  as  might  be  expected,  clearly 
reflect  the  social  superiority  of  Australia  over  other 
countries.  The  comparative  statistics  of  the  birth- 
rate, death-rate  and  infant  mortality  given  below 
are  remarkably  favourable  to  the  Commonwealth. 
As  in  most  other  countries,  the  birth-rate  has 
fallen  in  recent  years — a  concomitant  of  prosperity 
and  a  rising  standard  of  comfort. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  I  he  birth-rate 
(number  of  births  per  1000  of  mean  population), 
death-rate  (number  of  deaths  per  1000  of  mean 
population),  and  infantile  mortality  (number  of 
deaths  under   1  year  per  1000  births  registered":  : — 

Crude  Crude  Rate  of 

Country  Year  Birth  Death         Infantile 

Rate  Rate         Mortality 

Australia ].,18 

New  Zealand  ....  1015 

I-'rauce 1912 

I'nirt'd    Kiui^dom    .  1S)10 

Cana.lM lOl.i 

Japan 1913 

German  Empire   .  .  1913 

European    Russia  1901) 


27.3 

10.7 

59 

25.4 

9.1 

50 

19.0 

17.7 

78 

21.1 

14.(> 

91 

24.2 

12.0 

102 

33.3 

19.5 

l.'V) 

27.5 

1.5.0 

151 

44.0 

2S.0 

248 
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Changes   During   the   War. 

In  coniiuoii  with  all  ollit'i'  ('(tuiilrit's,  Austi'alia 
lias  exporionei'd  a  considerable  change  in  ontlook 
(luring  the  war.  Her  sense  of  nationliood  has  been 
greatly  intensified  by  the  glorious  achievements  of 
the  Anzacs  in  Gallipoli,  Palestine,  France,  and 
many  a  more  obscure  Held.  Not  only  is  her  pride 
in  her  splendid  army  justified,  but  lier  whole  policy 
of  raising  I  he  ptMiple  lo  a  high  level  of  comfiu't  has 
been  magnillcently  endorsed  l>y  Uh'  ciiialilifs 
exhibited  by  her  soldiers.  Never  in  history  has 
there  been  so  convincing  a  demonstration  of  the 
efficacy  of  good  food,  comfortable  homes,  sliorfer 
hours,  higher  wages,  open-air  life,  universal  educa- 
tion and  political  freedom.  The  case  for  progress 
by  improved  environment  has  received  unexpected 
support  from  the  deeds  of  Dominion  armies,  whose 
soldiers  are  the  only  ones  in  the  world  with  a  con- 
sistently and  universally  high  stalndard  of  comfort. 
No  better  challenge  could  be'  offered  to  those 
pseudo-scientific  pessimists  who  would  determine 
the  future  of  the  race  by  a  strained  and  non-human 
a()plication  of  the  laws  of  heredity.  Whatever 
hereditarian  dogmatism  may  say  about  the  laws  of 
natural  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  Aus- 
tralia lias  demonstrated  beyond  question  the 
supreme  and  infinite  poten.tialities  of  social  environ- 
ment, and  she  is  but  on  the  threshold  oi'  I  he  new 
order. 

The  most  profound  rlianj4i's  in  outlook  during  the 
war  must  be  dated  from  the  referenda  on  Con- 
scription in  I'.»t()  and  1917.  By  a  considerable 
majority,  lln'  projdc  rejected  Conscription  for  over- 
seas service  on  both  occasions.  Even  the  Anzacs 
largely  voted  against  if.  Thus  the  Austrahan  army 
was  the  only  volunteer  force  remaining  at  the  end 
of  the  war-.  The  numerous  cross-currents  of 
opinion  and  influence  which  the  conscription  issue 
set  in  motion  make  it  difficult  to  analyse  the  results. 
But  we  may  safely  consider  that,  despite  the  selfish 
interests,  the  sentiment    of    women    and    bereaved 
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Ijprsons,  lilt'  (lishtyal  t'lt.'int'uts  ul'  Sinn  Fein,  the 
I.W.W.,  and  (itlifi-  it'volutidnai'y  or  pacifist  bodies, 
tlie  larK'">*l  sinjilc  lactor  in  (lie  negative  decision 
was  I  lie  iiati\('  icpngnance  of  Australians  to  com- 
I)nlsory  military  service  beyond  the  Commonwealth. 
That  it  was  not  due  to  general  disloyalty  or  war- 
weariness  is  shown  by  the  crushing  defeat  of  Labour 
in  the  Federal  elections  held  in  May,  1917,  a  few 
iiiniillis  aflt'i-  the  first  conscription  referendum, 
when  the  newly-formed  coalition  of  Liberals  and 
conscriptionist  Labourites,  led  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth, 
gained  a  large  majority.  Labour  fared  similarly 
in  all  subsequent  State  elections,  except  in  Queens-- 
land.  These  events  showed  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Australian  people  remained  the  loyal, 
moderate  Radicals  that  they  were  before  the  war. 

Within  the  Labour  Party  itself,  however,  great 
changes  were  taking  place.  The  split  caused  by  the 
conscription  controversy,  when  the  Official  Labour 
Party  expelled  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  (Mr,  W.  A. 
Holman),  and  practically  all  the  rest  of  their  ablest 
leaders,  has  remained  permanent.  The  changed 
temper  and  outlook  of  the  Australian  Labour  Party 
will  best  be  show^n  by  a  brief  recital  of  Labour 
history  during  the  w^r.*  The  two  greatest  strikes 
in  the  industrial  history  of  Australia,  the  growing 
pacifism  and  revolutionism  of  Labour  organisa- 
tions and  conferences,  and  the  One  Big  Union 
movement  are  the  salient  evidences  of  Ibis  change. 

Industrial  Unrest  During  the  War. 

The  new  outlook  was  clearly  reflected  in  the 
Labour  Press,  wiiose  publications  are,  unfortu- 
nately, not  of  a  very  high  order  of  journalism. 
Political  organisation  and  concentration  on  party 
success  at  the  polls  have  made  the  Australian 
Labour  Party  as  prone  to  wire-pulling,  intrigue  and 


*  For  the  history  of  the  Labour  movement  up  to  1914, 
see  Chapter  IV. 
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inaiK.i'Uvriiiy  as  lln'  ulilcr  itarlies.  'J'ln;  ciualily  of 
its  caiidifialt^s  lias  steadily  dftiM-iorated  in  reciMit 
.M'.irs.  TIm'  wai'  ^i'';;illy  si  I'cii;^!  Iifiifd  ;ill  llif^ 
i  nlluciKM.'s  iiial<.inK  l'"i'  iiidnsl  rial  iiiumsI  and  tin; 
advocacy  of  violi'iil   and  disiiiplJM.'  incasurt's. 

•i\\s  a  f»Mlur(>  of  (Mir  modern  social  system- 
indnslrial  iinresi,  is  iiniie  than  a  century  old. 
I'undaniriil  ;illy,  lliis  iiiii'esl,  is  iiii'  expression  ni" 
llie  re\ol|  (it  llie  \\  a^  I'-ea  ni  i  n^i  classes  against 
cniidil  idiis  iiii|)nsed  ii|Miii  llieiii  lt\'  capiialistic  indns- 
Irialisiii.  'I'lie  increasing  ciuicentral  ion  of  woi-ki-i's 
ami  emplii\ers  iiilo  liif:;lil>-  organised  ami  muliially 
hostile  camps  is  indicalivo  of  that  cleavage,  between 
the  two  great  economic  classes  which  the  Socialist 
calls  "  the  class  war."  Bnt  such  a  broadly  general 
statement  hardly  explains  the  special  causes  of 
industrial  unrest  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
is  still  less  helpful  when  we  consider  the  temper 
and  policy  of  the  working  class  of  Australia  as 
recently  displayed.  Beyond  question  one  of  the 
causes  of  unrest  is  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Since  1905  "  elTectivc  wages"  in  Australia — allow- 
ing for  cost  of  living  and  unemployment — have 
been  either  at  a  standstill  or  decreasing.  Duiing 
the  wa['  they  fell   heavily. 

The  pre\a!ent  uniesf,  however,  cannot  he 
accounted  for  by  these  facts  alone.  The  continued 
existence  and  violence  of  industrial  disputes  has 
proved  puzzling  to  inany  obesrvers,  even  when 
i-esident  in  the  Commonwealth.  They  poini  lo  the 
e\ident  fact  that  the  conditions  of  laboui-,  including 
wages,  arc  far  more  favourable  hi  I  he  worker  in 
Australia  than  to  his  fellows  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  standard  of  comfort  is  admittedly 
high,  the  power-  of  Unionism  very  great,  all  of  which 
advantages  are  enhanced  by  exc(dlenl  climatic 
conditions.  Why,  tlien,  it  is  asked,  .sliould  the 
workers  be  unsatislied?  Those  who  lake  this  view 
fail  to  understand  the  present  slage  cd'  development 
reached  by  11*^;  Labour  movement  in  Australia,   or 

♦  fc>ee  "  Round  Table,"  Auistraliau  article,  December,  I'JIO. 
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to  givt'  suffieient  weight  to  llie  present  policy  of 
Labour.  Many  historical  instances  can  be  quoted 
to  show  that  a  period  of  prosperity  and  power  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  period  of  unrest  than  a  time  of 
sordid  misery  and  destitution.  The  men  most 
likely  to  rebel  are  those  who  find  themselves 
arrested  in  their  progress  towards  a  higher 
standard.  Such  has  been  the  position  of  the  Aus- 
tralian worker  in  the  last  twelve  years.  Add  to 
this  the  facts  that  popular  education  has  raised  the 
working  class  to  at  least  a  constantly  progressing 
standard  of  knowledge,  that  industrial  organisation 
and  the  acquisition  of  political  power  have  given 
them  possession  of  paramount  authority,  and  we  go 
far  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  The  Aus- 
tralian workers  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  at 
which  they, revolt  against  economic  pressure  almost 
without  consciousness  of  its  meaning,  but  simply 
from  a  vague  understanding  that  the  time  has 
come  to  strike  out  for  an  improvement.  Now  they 
act  from  policy,  with  a  deliberate  and  self-con- 
scious endeavour,  not  merely  to  maintain  the 
existing  standard  of  life,  but  to  elevate  it  by  an 
indefinite  number  of  increments  to  wages.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  Wages  Boards 
have  to  consider  continual  applications  from  the 
same  industry  for  new  awards.  This  tendency  is 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Trade  Union  secretaries 
now  spend  much  of  their  time  as  advocates  before 
Wages  Boards,  and  are  naturally  inclined  to  justify 
their  existence  by  w^orking  for  fresh  awards.  This 
process  maintains  a  more  or  less  permanent  state 
of  friction  between  employers  and  worker's.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  peculiarly  Australian 
method  of  bringing  about  industrial  peace  largely 
achieves  the  opposite  end  by  inducing  on  both  sides 
a  highly  organised  system  of  offence  and  defence, 
which  possibly  makes  as  much  for  war  as  for  peace. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  that 
whatever  the  machinery  devised  for  industrial 
conciliation,  if  it  does  not  fully  satisfy  one  side  or 
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Mil'  otiicr,  Imulili'  will  misih'.  II  is  ln-Mmil  lidpi*- 
lliat  llif  WDi-kfi's  will  f\(M'  I't-acli  rmalil\-  in  tlirii' 
claiius  I'di'  iiicrt'iiit'iit  s  of  waters  >u-  liiai  iiii' 
riiii)lny('rs  will  cxrr  (•(Hicrdc  (heir  (|riiiaiiil>  willmiil 
a  strutijilt'.  'j'liis  ^rnci'al  iiliscr\  al  imi  is  ^really 
rt'iMl'(»rc"«'(|  wlirii  we  conn'  In  cdnsidcr  the  (icfccTs  of 
Iht!  inachiiit'iy  of  arhitralioii  ■which  arouse  Uio 
Int.stility  of  the  woi'kcrs.  The  mosl  fi'iiill'iil  cause; 
of  discontenl  in  lliis  conncclidn  is  Ihc  ainnuiil  ol' 
delay  in  the  issue  nf  awards  hy  Wages  i'.oai'ds. 
Tliese  delays  may  lud  nvsull  dii'i'ctly  in  strikes,  Iml 
I  hey  create  the  atniosphei-e  conducive  to  industrial 
dispute,  and  occasion  a  feeling  of  irritation  which 
breaks  out  in  a  strike  if  the  award  gi'anted  falls  far 
below  the  wishes  of  appellants.  'J'Iumi,  again,  the 
highly  technical  grounds  on  which  after  protracted 
inquiry  many  of  the  judgments  of  the  Common- 
wealth Arbitration  Court  are  based  prove  exasper- 
ating to  the  majority  of  workers,  who  see  only  the 
[(lain  issue  between  an  increase  in  wages  or 
im[)rovement  in  conditions  and  an  adverse  verdict. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  unrest  is  the  fact  that 
awards  are  geui-^rally  made  In  (i[»cralc  U)\-  a  period 
of  three  years.  When  a  delay  of  another  year  is 
added  by  tlie  Wages  Board,  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  the  ix'rind  hefween  two  awai'ds  wears 
out  the  palii-ncc  nf  I  lie  wdrkrrs.  further,  the 
awards  frequently  cover  (ml>  n\\r  section  of  an 
industry  or  a  class  of  lalnnii-.  i'lie  awards  applying 
|i>  dilTeiTnl  secliiMis  are  conlinnall>'  expiring  and 
coming  up  fm'  renewal  al  dilferent  times.  It  is 
often  too  much  \'i)r  Hie  temper  of  one  section  to 
see  their  fellows  enjoying  an  increased  wage,  when 
they  may  have  to  wait  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
before  the  revision  of  their  award.  All  complex 
industries   are   exposed    In   this   danger. 

The  (Muilhcl  and  n\  crlaiijti  nj^  (d'  ( '.oinnnuiw  fal  t  li 
and  State  awards  has  been  the  cause  (d'  a  great  deal 
of  unrest  for  some  years,  '{'he  ill-defined  sphei-es 
of  the  two  jurisdictions  have  made  ine\ilahle  a 
great  number  of  inequalities   in   the  awards.     Sncli 
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(•(Hiilil  iiiii>  iii('\  ihilily  riic(jui'aK'!  slciki's.  'J'lio 
tendency  uT  the  I Jonimonwealtli  ("-ouii  fn  fiive  liifj:li.'i' 
awards  than  State  (lourls  lias  caused  a  multiplica- 
tion of  industrial  dispulcs,  pui'pn  .cIn-  made,  intci'- 
State  in  scope,  su  as  to  i)rn\ide  the  technical 
condition  under  which  the  workers  may  secure  an 
adjudication  hy  the  Commonwealth  Court.  Fur-ther, 
many  people  contend  that  it  is  the  general  tendency 
of  Industrial  Courts  to  unsettle  the  mind  of  the 
W'Orker  by  offering  him  a  constant  inducement  to 
agitate  for  increases  in  wages.* 

Apart  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  working  of 
the  system  of  industrial  arbitration,  there  are 
several  familiar  and  constant  causes  of  dispute 
that  need  little  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The 
invasion  of  Trade  Union  privileges  and  the  menace 
to  working-class  solidarity  account  for  the  great 
majority  of  these.  The  growth  of  solidarity 
amongst  the  workers  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  disputes  due  to  alleged  victimisation,  and  the 
employment  of  non-unionists.  The.je  cases  are 
mostly  small  and  local,  but  they  contain  elements 
of  serit)us  disturbance.  Absolute  prel'ei-ence  to 
unionists  is  more  and  mon'  insisted  upon  by  indus- 
trial Unions,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a 
fruitful  cause  of  trouble.  L(jng  before  the  war, 
the  introduction  of  unskilled  lab(jur  into  \ai'ious 
trad.'s  caused   many  strikes. 

Not     Ui.')     least    important    cause    of    increasing 

/industrial  unrest  in  Australia  is  the  great  political 

,    .success   acliieved  by  the  Uabour  l>arty  in   the  con- 

■    stituencies  of  botli  Slafc  and  Commonwealth.     This 

factor    operates*   most     powerfully    in    New    South 

Wales,  which  was   under  Labour    government    for 

*  The  critical  review  of  industrial  arbitration  contained 
in  this  chapter  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  upon  the  eminent 
.iudge  wlio  is  President  of  the  (  ommonwealtli  Court  of 
Industrial  Arbitration.  Few  critics,  however,  dist-rinunate 
betwe:n  deficien .ics  in  the  Act  and  faults  in  tlie  s.vs^teni. 
Tho  work  of  Mr.  .Tustice  Higgins  has  been,  in  the  writer's 
opinion.  d<?spire  serious  defects  in  the  Act.  of  signal  and 
lasting  service  to  Australia  and  humanity. 
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si'Vfi'al  >ci\rs.  'riicfc  is  im  ildiilil  thai  lin' 
ar(|iiisi(  iiiii  n\'  |)iili(ical  itnwci'  has  iiici.- used  Hie 
assert  i\ciii'ss  nf  Mic  i  inhisl  i-ial  classrvs.  'rii«y  'l''"' 
ninrt'  apt  Id  lii'iiiaiid  (•(iiiccssidiis  ami  iiii^M'ovoinenfs 
wIk'ii  their  dwii  rt'iiresenl  ativt-s  are  in  power, 
'riiiuf^s  ecdiidniio  soein  to  lliein  oa«,y  of  alt.'ration, 
and  llie>-  (Id  iidl  lic^ilalr  Id  dt'iiiiind  llic  iiidst  di';.'.stic 
( •  1 1  a  1 1  ^1  e  s . 

II  remains  didy  Id  nientidn  diie  (dlier  dcNcidp- 
nieiit  wliieli  tends  towards  (he  increase  t){'  industrial 
dislurhance.  The  f^rowing  s|)lit  belwcon  tli«-  Indus- 
Irialisls  and  thi'  Parlianientai-y  pai'ly  in  llie 
Tiabour  movement  is  due  io  (he  dissatisfaci  idn  of 
tin-  nidi-e  enei"g"elic  pdrlidn  df  Mm-  I'ank  and  lile  with 
the  modei'ate  ])dlic>  df  Ihe  Pari  i.-jnenl  ary  r.alidui' 
l*ar(y.  The  IndnsI  lialisl  s.  liein-  liy  nalui'e  mililaid, 
lia\e  idnt;  inllnenced  the  Iiiidiis  tdwards  indr(» 
emjdiatie  assei'li(Ui  df  llieir  claims.  'I'lie  revolu- 
tionary oi'ganisatidu  known  as  tlic  Industrial 
Workers  of  (he  Woi-Id  us>"d  every  opportunity  to 
f(Mnenl    the  causes  df  li'duMc. 

The  Railways  Strike. 

The  first  great  industrial  uphea\al  that  can  be 
alfributed  to  the  changed  temper  of  Australian 
Labour  was  the  great  strike  of  railwaymen  in 
Sydney  in  August,  1917.*  The  strike  began  willi 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and  diher 
ii'onworkcrs  in  (he  (iovernmenf  (rannvay  and  i-ail- 
way  workshdps  in  S\diie>-.  ds|ensiiil\  llirdn^;li  Ihe 
introduction  li\  I  lie  Railway  Ciommissioners  of  a 
card  system  n(  lecording  processes  of  work  with 
a  \iew  Id  reducing  lliein  Id  terms  of  cds(.  Negotia- 
tidus  were  Id'duglit  Id  an  ahniid  rml  by  a  24  hours' 
"ullimatum"  fnim  tlie  men.  .'.  few  day.<;  later  the 
majorily  dl'  liic  men  in  llie  railway  and  tramway 
departmenis  came  ont.  and  during  the  next  foi-t- 
niglil  one  uninn  after  amdiier  declai'ed  a  sympalhy 
strike,  until  nmsl  df  Ihe  imimrlant  industrie.'i  were 
pra<'tically    at    a    standstill.        Railwaymen,   wharf 

*  See  '•  Kiunid  'i'.ilile,"'   Marcli,   litis,   Aiisti;ili;Mi   :irtirle. 
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Iabuiif<'i-s,  coal-iiiimM's,  seamrn  ami  lircmt'ii,  gas 
woi'krcs,  slaufilil<'i'ii>i'n  and  liiil  cliccs,  and  many 
mimii-  uni(jn.s  entii'cly  ceased  vvdi'k,  while  ijraclically 
all  (dliers  I'efuscd  to  handle  goods  declai'ed  "  hlaek,"' 
as  having  been  previously  handled  by  non-union 
labour  or  as  being  destined  for  Government  use. 
Another  evidence  of  the  disturbed  conditions  was 
the  large  daily  procession  of  strikers  through  the 
city.  The  stoppage  of  industries  with  an  inter- 
State  sphere  of  action,  together  with  existing  unrest 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  the  extension 
of  thf!  "  black  "  doctrine,  caused  the  strike  to  spread 
to  all  States.  The  Federal  authorities,  however, 
left  the  State  .Governmenls  unfettered  to  grapple 
with  the  situation. 

The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  proved 
unyielding  in  dealing  with  the  strike  dui'ing  the 
ten  weeks  of  its  duration.  The  men  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  the  card  system  before  resumption 
of  work  and  immediate  inquiry  into  all  their 
grievances.  The  Government  insisted  upon  an 
immediate  return  to  work,  promising  that  after 
three  months  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
card  system  would  be  held,  and  that  if  the  report 
were  unfavourable  it  would  be  abandoned.  This 
being  rejected,  they  treated  the  strike  as  an 
organised  rebellion,  both  in  its  detiance  of  consti- 
tutional authority  and  its  callous  neglect  of  the 
l)ressing  needs  of  war-time.  A  Volunteer  Service 
bureau  was  set  up  in  Sydney,  at  which  were  enrolled 
several  thousands  of  men,  mainly  fr-orn  the  country 
districts,  who  were  provided  with  camping  grounds 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Tliese  volunteers,  with 
the  aid  of  the  remnant  oC  the  employees,  maintained 
a  limited  and  gradually  improving  railway  and 
tramway  service.  Other  industries  in  more  or  less 
degree  were  provided  for.  Hvt'u  a  limited  coal 
supply  was  furnished  l)y  the  clforts  of  amateur 
coal-mint'rs.  Parliament  having  passed  an  ciner- 
gency  Act  permitting  the  use  of  such  labtjur.  This 
prompt  and  determined  action,  supported  by  exceed- 
ingly  strong  jiublic   feeling  and   increasing  distress 
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among  tlio  lainilics  of  I  In-  workci's,  forctMi  (lie 
Unions  Defence  Conunittee  lo  accept  the  Govern- 
ment's terms.  The  original  strikers  returned  to 
work,  and  altef  sonie  fiiiiliei'  iie^-ofiaf  ion  tlii' 
miiii'C>.  wliai-r  lalHUirris.  and  linally  llir  scaiiirn. 
also  icsiiiiied.  Iliil  wlii'ii  \  ol  Ulll  eei'.s  desired  lo 
rciiiaiii  ill  llic  woik  lliry  had  undi-i-taki'ii  lliey  were 
kept  on.  and  eonsetiueid  ly  nian\-  (d'  llir  sirikci-s 
found   I  ln'UisrlN  r.s   still   out    (d'  lln'ir  jojis. 

'I'lie  (iovernnieid  and  liie  j^enrial  imiilic  re^jirdrd 
the  f^riexancc  a^ainsl  llic  caftl  s>slcni  as  a  incn- 
excuse,  coxci'in^-  a  del  ihrial  c  ald'inpl  (in  llic  [larl, 
of  the  i.al)our  leaders  to  hrinj;-  about  an  industrial 
d(  feat  (d'  a  (Jovernment  over  wlii(di  they  had  failed 
to  jiain  a  victory  at  tlii'  ixdls.  It  was  ludd  that  the 
industrial  and  political  leaders  of  the  Labour  move- 
ment had  long  been  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  an 
upheaval,  and  that  this  petty  dispute  setMiuMl  to 
them  to  provitle  tin-  conxenifMit  occasion.  II  is  \t'ry 
difllcult  to  determine;  exactly  the  part  played  by  the 
card  system.  The  (Government,  like  emi)loyers 
generally,  wmm-o  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
policy  of  "  slowing  down  '"  .vystiunat  ically  pursued 
li\-  till'  men.  as  well  as  of  a  good  deal  id'  loafing,  and 
weiH'  determined  to  (dieck  it.  To  the  rank  and  tile, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  card  system  a[)[)eared  not 
the  means  for  checking  "  slowing  down,"'  but  a  step 
towards  the  general  introduction  by  employers  of 
a  pernicious  system  of  "  speeding  up,"  facilitated 
by  the  presence  of  war  condition.^.  Igimrant  and 
exaggerated  talk  aboul  Hie  inl  roduction  of 
Taylorism  from  America,  through  the  card  system 
as  a  first  instalment,  was  widely  believed,  though 
the  Labour  Press  and  many  of  the  leaders  musi 
have  known  perfect h  well  that  similar  card  systems 
were  already  m  use  in  many  industries  in  Austi'alia 
and  elsewhere  willioiil  iiijui>  lo  llie  workei-s. 
There,  is,  howevei-.  little  doiilil  llial  iisytdndogical 
conditions  were  fa\ourable  lo  the  reci^ption  of 
suspicion  by  the  men.  The  allilnde  of  the  workers 
towards  the  social  system  leads  lliein  to  iittacli  to 
particular  measures  of  Hie  empio\ei-^  a  significance 
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which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual  content 
if  they  are  considered  by  themselves.  Some  of  the 
hostility  to  the  card  system  was  almost  certainly 
caused  by  frequent  references  on  the  part  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners  to  the  excellences  of  railway 
administration  in  America;  and  there  were  com- 
plaints concerning  the  manag<Miient  of  the  men  in 
the  workshops.  The  existence  of  alarms  and  even 
of  grievances  may,  however,  have  furnished  the 
occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  tlie  sti'ike. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  men  were 
spoiling  for  a  fight.  They  believed  they  could  wipe 
out  th';'ir  political  defeat  by  industrial  action 
through  a  strike.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  certain  that 
the  Unions  Defence  Committee  did  not  wish  the 
strike  to  spread  indefinitely,  and  it  was  due  to  weak 
rather  than  over-bold  leadership  that  the  area  of 
dispute  was  so  greatly  extended.  There  were 
contradictory  indications.  In  some  cases  strikes 
were  called  by  leaders  without  a  ballot  in  defiance 
of  union  rules.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general, 
body  of  railwaymen,  the  wharf  labourers,  and  the 
slaughtermen  came  out  against  the  advice  of  the 
Committee.  The  spread  of  the  strike  was  due,  in 
fact,  much  more  to  the  industrial  and  political 
solidarity  of  the  rank  and  file  than  to  energetic 
leadership.  Only  a  few  unions  refused  to  come 
out,  and  even  they  made  levies  on  behalf  of  the 
strikers. 

So  far  as  the  strike  is  traceable  to  the  condition 
of  labour  organisation  and  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
workers  the  situation  of  Australian  politics  must 
be  held  largely  responsible.  The  workers  and  their 
leaders  were  genuinely  surprised  at  their  defeat  in 
the  New  South  Wales  election,  and  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  defeat  at  the  Commonwealth  election. 
They  themselves  estimate  that  at  least  25  per  cent, 
of  the  Unionists  voted  for  the  newly-formed 
National  Party  led  by  Messrs.  Holman  and  Hughes, 
who  had  been  recently  expelled  from  the  Labour 
Party  for  supporting  Conscription.  This  political 
Qv  motive  of  the  strike  was   frank ly  confessed  by  some 
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of  the  leaders  in  Nfw  South  Wah-s.  II  also 
influenced,  in  varying  degrees,  (he  minds  of  tlie 
most  class  conscious  of  the  rank  and  lile.  l^esii-e 
for  revenge  and  recovery  (d"  power  in  the  com- 
munity was  accompanied  hy  an  over-weening 
conhdencr  in  tli<'  minds  of  industrial  extreniisis  dm' 
In  Ihfir  l)('lirr  in  indush-ial  as  against  political 
a<'lioii,  and  to  linding  t  InMiisrh  cs  in  cunliol  nl"  Mir 
unions  in  place  of  IJic  "■  polil  ical  "'  leadei-s  whom 
lliey  had  exptdled.  I'liey  found  leady  material  in 
the  irritated  and  suspicious  minds  of  the  Trade 
Unionists.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  deliberate  policy 
and  systematic  preparation  were  responsible  for  th(> 
strike.  One  fact  that  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  very  little  deliberate  preparation  is  the 
exposure  of  the  inefliciency  of  the  leaders  in  the 
management  of  the  strike.  There  were  various 
factor's  in  the  situation  unfavourable  to  such  an 
enterprise.  The  volume  of  em})loyment  tended  to 
shrink.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping,  large  stocks 
of  wool,  wheat  and  meat  had  accumulated. 
Increased  cost  and  scarcity  of  materials  was  affect- 
ing every  industry.  The  linancial  position  of  the 
unions  was  very  weak,  owing  to  unemployment,  loss 
of  members,  and  expenditure  on  the  anti-(ionscrip- 
tion  campaign.  The  time  of  year  was  favourable  for 
drawing  woi'kers  from  the  country.  The  correct 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  I  lie  workers  were  quite 
i-eady  for  a  strike,  as  weic  the  leadiM-s  also,  but 
nobody  had  thought  out  an\-  jdaii  of  oi-fiaiiisal  ion ; 
all  trusted  to  solidarity,  and  for  the  rest  the  move- 
ment was  allowed  (o  jn'ogn-ss  1)\  its  own 
momentum.  J'Aidence  of  the  lack  of  conliMd  by  the 
leaders  is  furnished  by  the  conf radictoi-y  applica- 
tions of  the  "black"  doctrine.  Some  ridiculous 
incidents  occui-red,  tlie  same  eommodity  often 
changing  frcun  "black"'  to  "white,"  and  vice  ven^a, 
se\-eral   times  in   its   precarious    journev."^' 


*  Ceiuninflilies  tliat   wore   (Iccl.ucd   "  lilmk  "   imist    iio(    li 
liaudled  by  union  labour. 
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Aii()t,h(>r  aggi'a\  al  ion  oi  tli*^  conditions  which  led 
lo  the  .strike  was  the  award  by  a  judicial  arbitrator, 
iwelvo  months  previously,  under  emergency  legis- 
lation, of  the  demands  of  the  coal-miners  after  a 
big  strike.  It  was  widely  felt  that  such  an  easy 
surrender  gave  the  men  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
power,  which  largely  accounts  for  the  abounding 
confidence  with  which  they  entered  upon  the 
struggle.  Anothin-  contributing  cause  was  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  resulting,  of  course,  in 
increased  stringency  in  working-class  homes. 
Moreover,  the  knowledge  that  while  prices  were 
high  foodstuffs  in  abundance  were  available  in 
Australia  and  large  quantities  of  wheat  had  been 
destroyed  by  plagues  of  mice  was  a  source  of  grave 
irritation  amongst  the  workers.  The  fact  that  all 
the  stores  were  under  contract  to  the  Imperial 
Government  was  no  satisfaction  to  the  less 
thoughtful.  Whether  enemy  influence  was  stimu- 
lating trouble  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  The 
increase  in  strikes  in  essential  industries  certainly 
had  a  most  serious  effect  upon  Australia's  share  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Enemy  agents  could,  of 
course,  do  effective  propaganda  without  the  workers 
being  cons'cious  of  their  presence.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  regrettable  that  allegations  of  disloyalty 
and  susceptibility  to  German  bribery  were  brought 
against  the  strikers  without  evidence  or  qualifica- 
tion. No  doubt  a  small  percentage  of  them  were 
actually  disloyal.  But  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the 
vast  majority,  though  careless  and  wanting  in  a 
sense  of  responsibility  regarding  the  war,  were 
quite  innocent  of  any  disloyalty  or  corruption.  At 
the  Commonwealth  elections  the  combination  of 
Liberals  and  of  Labour  men  following  Mr.  Hughes 
adopted  the  term  "  Nationalist  "  for  their  designa- 
tion, and  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Win-the-War 
Party  "  among  their  supporters.  The  assumption 
of  this  title  by  one  party,  with  its  obvious  implica- 
tion, was  in  itself  a  source  of  irritation,  though  the 
Labour  Press  subsequently  found  some  satisfaction 
in  applying  it   derisively   to   the    INIinistry    and    its 
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^n|)j»(H'("i-,s.  iliil  llif  Irrfiuciil  rl;iinis  lo  ;i  iii(»iioijn|\- 
111'  loyalty  ItTulfd,  iiahically  and  incist  iirit'ni-l  uiiah'Iy, 
1(1  jiivc  to  prolt'ssioiis  of  loyalty  soiiit'  jjarty  coloui- 
and  lo  pi'ovokf  couiilcr-  proft'ssioiis.  'I'liis  tf'iuh'iicy 
was  aggravated  intrnsoly  by  the  sti-iko,  the  constant 
reference  to  the  volunteers  as  "  loyalists  "  and  to 
tlie  strikers  as  "  rcbi-ls  "  and  "disloyalists"  being 
a  gravely  irritating  iaclnr  in  the  situation.  While 
any  division  of  the  i)olitical  pai'ties  by  s"ch  titles 
as  "  Win-the-W'ar  "  and  "  Pacilist  "  respectively 
is  false  and  misleading,  it  is  true  that  to  the 
present  Labour  Party  naturally  gravitated  all  the 
eloments  of  disloyalty  and  pacifism,  and  thr  whole 
Party  was  lamentably  wanting  in  a  idealisation  of 
tlie  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  by  their 
irresponsible  stoppage's  of  iiniustry.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  and  the  employers  were  far  too 
apt  to  be  impatient  of  all  industrial  unrest  in  war 
time,  whatever  the  cause,  'i'herc  are  two  sides  to 
the  wage  bargain.  The  worker's  legitimate  griev- 
ances must  not  be  neglected.  The  employer  does 
not  need  to  strike. to  secure  his  redress.  On  the 
other  hand,  Australian  institutions  offer  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  investigation  of  grievances,  and 
it  is  often  dilhcult  to  justify  the  men's  deliberate 
breach  of  agreements  enlei'ed  into  in  the  Arbitration 
Coui'ts,  or  the  thoughtless  neglect  of  the  higher 
interests  of  the  country  and  humanity  whicii  such 
action  im[)lies. 

The  Outlook  of  Labour. 

The  Australian  Labour  nnjveiuent  suffers  from 
an  infei'ioi'  newspaper  Press.  The  tone  and  out- 
look of  its  principal  pciiodicals  are  intensely 
prejudiced,  while  tht'ii'  actual  nusre|jresentati(Uis 
in  making  out  a  case  eqiuil  those  familiar  enough 
in  party  journalism.  'I'lie  Labour-  Pi'css  generally 
wielded  but  little  inllnencc  iicjori'  I  In-  (iOnscription 
Referendum.  With  that  cainr  its  op|)oitunity,  and 
it  used  it  very  etVectively.  The  same  hitter  and 
aggres.sive  spirit  which  marked  its  conduct  of  that 
campaign   is  still   at  work   fomenting  all   causes   of 
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iiidiisl  rial  imri'sl,  and  jxtlilical  a^il  ;it  iiwi.  II  sckioiu 
contains  any  aii,icl<^s  marked  liy  dtu'])  (hoiight,  nv 
of  an  educational  cliaracler.  It  is  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  operating-  upiui  the  minds  of  the 
workers  as  an  irritant,  so  as  to  intensify  bitter  class 
consciousness.  The  tone  of  its  personal  allusions 
is  generally  vindictive.* 

Another  serious  disadvantage  of  the  working- 
class  is  that  all  their  important  decisions  and 
movements  are  conditioned  by  a  state  of  mind 
which  suffers  from  all  the  defects  of  mass  action. 
Whereas  all  groups  and  associations  in  other  ranks 
of  society  enjoy  a  better  education  and  more  oppor- 
tunities for  deliberation,  and  therefore  are  much 
more  likely  to  arrive  at  well-considered  decisions, 
the  workers  are  practically  always  exposed  to  the 
ignorance,  prejudice  and  hastiness  of  crowd 
psychology.  In  ordinary  times  they  suffer  from  the 
apathy  of  the  mass,  and  in  times  of  excitement 
from  its  irresponsibility  and  fanaticism.  Thus  the 
organised  workers  are  generally  at  the  mercy  of 
the  agitator  and  the  junta. 

Though  the  immediate  causes  of  industrial 
upheaval  reveal  much  that  is  fundamental  to  the 
analysis  of  industrial  and  political  conditions  in 
Australia,  there  are  still  more  important  factors  of 
a  general  character,  an  understanding  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  student  of  Australian  sociology. 
The  Australian  workers  have  enjoyed  a  long  period 
of  political  power.  The  lavish  expenditure  of 
public  money  by  Labour  Governments,  the  want  of 
understanding  of  large  interests  and  public  policies 
and  of  social  responsibility,  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances imposed  upon  their    class,  have  caused  a 


*  But  the  Labour  Press  is  liy  no  meiuis  to  be  eousidered 
more  partisiiii  or  less  i)ul»lk'-si>irited  Ihiui  the  Australian 
Press  ,!;-enerally.  It  can,  huleod,  l»e  trusted  to  expose 
a))ns('s  and  jdead  the  cause  of  tlio  less  fortunate  in  society 
in  a  -way  tliat  otliei-  Journals  !-'c!<loni  do.  Australian  ne-ft'S- 
pajiei-s  are  conunercial  to  the  last  dcjiree.  and  the  vast 
majority  arc  .letinitely  auti-cultural.  Wc  suffer  badly  from 
the  entire  lack  of  independent  newspajiers.  Australia  is 
l)robably  the  nuist   I'lvss-riddeii  country   in   the   world. 
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I'tM'linK  ainniitisl  Mn'  wurkiTs  thai  gu\ crniiit'iit  Is 
easy,  and  that  the  most  s\ve('[)ing  cliangt's  can  be 
effected  with  little  ihought.  To  these  causes  also 
may  be  attril)ul<'d  that  excessive  lifjict'  in  (•(luality 
common  to  advanced  democracies.  i'ln'  Australian 
worker  is  as  lii-m  in  his  belief  that  the  social 
niillt'nninin  is  easy  of  accomplislmicnt  as  in  his 
ht'licf  in  his  own  worth  and  in  liis  rij^hl  In  the 
economic  benellls  enjoyed  by  tin'  iimi<'  tnrhinati'  m- 
moi'c  able  of  his   ffllow-cilizcns. 

This  also  accounts  in  pail  \'nv  Ihr  intense  class 
liostility,  possibly  more  aculi'  in  Australia  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  worhi.  Comparatively  good 
conditions  have  not  prevented  the  Labour  move- 
ment from  adopting  the  Marxian  theory  of  the 
class  war.  Thei-e  is  within  the  movement  a  large 
and  growing  minority  of  irreconcilables  whose 
inlluence  has  recently  increased  to  an  extraoi-dinary 
degree.  Lai'ge  quantities  of  syndicalist  literature 
have  been  imported  from  America.  A  well-known 
trade  union  secretary  sent  to  America  some  time 
ago  for  literature.  He  received  a  ton  of  LW.W. 
pamphlets,  and  declares  that  they  completely 
destroyed  his  authority  with  his  union.  The  war 
greatly  increased  the  influence  of  this  revolutionary 
school  of  thought,  for  it  provided  numerous 
apparent  proofs  of  tlie  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
class  war.  The  trial  and  conviction  of  twelve 
members  of  the  I.W.W.  in  Sydney  for  sedition  and 
arson  aroused  a  remarkable  degree  of  sympathy 
amongst  unionists  entirely  opposed  to  the  methods 
of  the  I.W.W. ;  it  was  enough  for  them  that  "  these 
men  sufl'ered  for  their  class,"  a  signilicant  indica- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  idea  of  class  solidarity. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  is  no  room  foi' 
the  philosophy  of  violence  in  a  country  like  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  worker  enjoys  good  conriitions 
and  frequently  holds  the  reins  of  governmenl.  His 
more  fortunatr'  situation  whets  his  appetite,  without 
providing  him  with  the  new  social  system  in  wliich 
he  believes.  What  the  oidinai'y  member  of  the 
middle     class     fails     to     understand     is    that    the 
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doctrine  of  the  class  war  is  sufficiently  close  to  the 
facts  of  modern  industrialism  to  ofTer  a  plausible 
explanation  of  all  its  abuses  in  one  simple 
generalisation  ■ —  capitalism.  The       Australian 

worker's  class  consciousness  is  deep  enough  to 
lead  him  to  see  the  force  of  the  Marxian  call  to 
world-wide  labour  solidarity.  Certainly  it  is 
grotesque  for  the  imported  revolutionary  to  preach 
the  same  jehad  in  Australia  as  in  America  or 
England;  but  once  the  worker  has  become  fully 
class  conscious  nothing  is  easier  than  to  persuade 
him  that  the  capitalist  system  is  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  the  boasted 
reforms  of  Australia  he  is  still  a  wage-slave;  there 
are  degrees  of  slavery,  but  it  is  slavery  still.  Thu: 
Marxianism  appeals  to  the  Ordinary  worker  through 
its  simple  theory  of  exploitation,  and  to  the  more 
intellectual  through  its  internationalism  and  its 
abstract  economic  reasoning.  It  is  curious  th.-.t 
this  growth  of  a  class-consciousness,  based  on 
internationalism,  exists  together  with  an  extra  - 
ordinary  ignorance  of  the  world  outside  Australi... 
And  yet  the  one  assists  the  other.  In  Australia 
there  are  few  of  those  many  influences  which 
modify  extremes  and  exaggerations  of  opinion  in 
England.  There  is  no  cultured  or  leisured  contri- 
bution to  the  stream  of  thought  and  art.  There  is 
no  complex  system  of  civilisation  to  give  variety 
and  distraction  to  our  society.  Issues  are  too 
clear  cut.  The  position  and  outlook  of  Australia 
are  exceedingly  insular  and  her  domestic  life  very 
parochial.  Everybody's  material  interests  are  so 
obviously  involved  with  those  of  everybody  else; 
we  live  too  close  together.  Again,  there  is  no 
recognition  of  such  striking  distinctions  between 
the  ability  of  the  best  intellects  and  that  of  the 
average  worker  to  give  pause  to  the  assumption  of 
equality.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  political 
sphere,  where  the  continued  lack  of  men  of  great 
distinction  is  remarkable  in  all  parties.  The 
Labour  Party  suffered  in  particular  by  the  fact  that 
the  split  took  away  its  ablest    men    in    State    and 
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Federal  politics,  and  among  the  leaders  of  olTicial 
Labour  lo-day  in  Australia  there  are  none  who  can 
approach  in  capacity  of  mind  and  force  of  person- 
ality the  leaders  of  the  British  Labour  Party.  Fur- 
ther, the  Australian  worker  has  an  even  narrower 
conception  of  the  State  than  the  average  Marxian. 
Not  only  is  his  outlook  narrowly  industrial,  but  he 
uses  political  action  as  merely  another  form  of 
industrial  action.  He  lU'ithoi-  knows  nor  cares  that 
politics  is  wider  than  economics.  It  is  to  him  but 
one  part  of  the  great  fight  against  capitalism.  11' 
high  ability,  coupled  with  the  statesman's  breadth 
of  view  is  absent  from  Labour  counsels,  there  has 
grown  up  in  the  last  few  years  a  chicane  that  will 
seize  every  tactical  advantage  and  opportunity  in 
a  way  that  the  most  astute  politician  of  the  old 
parties  might  envy.  This  tendency  has  been 
fostered  by  the  arbitration  system,  which  turns 
Union  officials  and  men  into  special  pleaders,  keenly 
on  the  look-out  for  the  smallest  chance  to  make  a 
point  in  their  favour. 

The  social  and  economic  theory  of  the  Australian 
Liberal,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  defects  of  a 
commercial  and  individualist  tradition.  His 
natural  tendency  to  repudiate  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  life  of  the  workers  has  been  intensified 
rather  than  mitigated  by  the  paternal  intervention 
of  the  State  on  the  worker's  behalf.  If  the  employer 
admits  generally  the  right  of  the  worker  to  good 
conditions,  ho  so  frequently  Oi)poses  any  particular 
efTorts  to  maintain  or  better  those  conditions  as  to 
induce  the  belief  that  he  still  regards  the  worker 
merely  as  an  item  in  the  cost  of  production  and 
not  as  a  citizen  exercising  his  social  function.  The 
striker  is  a  rebel,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  strong 
hand.  Of  the  worker's  psychology  I  lie  majority  of 
employers  know  practically  nothing.  Such 
employers  fail  entirely  to  understand  that  the  most 
deep-seated  cause  of  industrial  unrest  throughout 
the  world  is  the  feeling  of  the  worker  that  his 
personality  has  no  opportunity  in  the  present 
industrial  system  of  expressing  itself,  and  his  self- 
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respect  is  deeply  injured  by  his  being  treated  as  an 
inanimate  tool.  This  feeling  is  even  stronger  than 
the  sense  of  economic  insecurity.  Though  such 
insecurity  is  by  no  means  so  prevalent  in  Australia 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  within  the  experience  of  practi- 
cally all  Australian  workers.  But  far  more 
powerful  is  the  determination  of  the  worker  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  full  human  share 
in  the  control  of  industry  as  in  the  control  of 
government,  and  the  growing  belief  that  this  will 
not  be  realised  without  fundamental  social  changes 
— a  belief  that  is  greatly  reinforced  by  the  worker's 
exaggerated  interpretation  of  equality.  Always 
opposed  to  profit-making  in  any  form,  he  is  able  to 
point  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  many  capitalists 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  war.  Though  he 
generalises  with  gross  unfairness  over  the  whole 
field  of  capitalist  enterprise,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  exhibits  intense  impatience  when  talk  of 
loyalty  and  sacrifice  differentiates  against  his  class, 
which  suffered  like  others  in  the  war.  A  further 
aggravation  of  class  division  during  the  war  was  due 
to  resentment  in  Labour  circles  at  the  number  of 
prosecutions  of  workers  for  industrial  offences  in 
1917  and  1918,  which  to  them  have  a  decided 
colouring  of  political  bias.  Under  the  Unlawful 
Associations  Act,  many  members  of  the  I.W.W. 
were  imprisoned  for  six  months;  three  of  the 
Sydney  strike  leaders  were  prosecuted  for  con- 
spiracy, though  they  were  not  convicted  owing  to 
a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  Many  persons  were 
also  put  in  gaol  merely  for  waving  the  red  flag! 
However  divided  may  be  the  rank  and  file  upon 
economic  doctrine,  they  are  absolutely  at  one  in 
regarding  these  cases  as  demonstrations  of  class 
bias.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  the  censorship  to 
examine  the  correspondence  of  the  Trades  Hall 
during  the  Sydney  strike  greatly  increased  the 
belief  in  a  political  and  capitalist  conspiracy  against 
Unionism. 

Australian  Governments  are  alive  to  some  of  the 
dangers  exposed  by  recent  events.       A  Conference 
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was  hold,  ill  1918,  of  roprosiMitativos  of  (lie  vaiimis 
States  ami  the  ('.oininoinvt'alth  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  overlapping-  of  industrial  awards. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  ahortivc  Other  measures  of 
ameiicH-ation  foreshadowed  by  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  were  a  scheme  of  Unemployment 
Insurance,  a  basic  living  wage,  and  a  bonus  for 
every  child  after  the  third  in  a  family.  It  is 
unlikely,  however,  tliat  for  reasons  already 
indicated,  any  mere  improvement  in  governmental 
machinery  or  in  wages  and  conditions  will  go  to  the 
root  of  the  industrial  trouble.  The  woi'kers  are 
certain  to  go  on  organising  towards  the  One  Big 
Union.  The  employers  show  an  equal  propensity 
towards  closer  union.  There  could  be  no  greater 
curse  to  Australia  than  the  deliberate  fomentation 
of  the  already  bitter  antagonism  between  the  two 
sides.  The  prevailing  narrowness  of  outlook  and 
want  of  social  responsibility  can  be  reformed  partly 
by  education,  but  chiefly  by  means  designed  to 
carry  the  worker  through  his  apprenticeship  in 
playing  his  part  in  the  control  of  industry.  There 
are  so  many  State  enterprises  in  Australia  that 
the  Governments  are  offered  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  experimenting  with  some  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  England.  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  draw  the  workers 
into  a  share  of  the  control  of  the  purely  Labour 
side  of  Government  enterprises.  It  might  be 
possible,  also,  to  base  upon  the  Arbitration  Courts 
a  similar  system  of  co-operation  between  employers, 
workers,  and  thi>  State  for  the  management  of 
indu.stry.  The  gi-ea(est  bari-ier  to  any  such  con- 
structive scheme  as  that  of  industrial  parliam  Mils 
outlined  in  the  Whitley  Report  is  the  hostility 
between  the  two  classes.  But  unless  some  positive 
efTort  is  to  be  made  to  set  up  a  workable  scheme  of 
co-operation  more  extensive  than  the  experiments 
hitherto  made,  the  outlook  for  Austialia  is  dark 
indeed.  /  •";  '>  A     • 
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The  One   Big   Union.* 

The  Trade  Union  movement  in  Australia,  in 
common  witli  that  of  most  other  countries,  has  for 
the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  made  repeated 
endeavours  to  create  a  .closer  form  of  Unionism, 
national  in  scope  and  solidarity.  During  1919  an 
elTort,  much  more  strenuous  and  co-ordinated  than 
any  in  the  past,  has  been  made  by  many  of  the 
leaders  of  Unionism  in  Australia  to  establish  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  One  Big  Union.  This 
movement  has  a  very  special  significance  and 
character.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  1900,  Trade  Union  Congresses  have 
been  held  in  1902,  1907,  1913,  and  1915,  while, 
during  the  war,  several  special  conferences  have 
led  up  to  the  One  Big  Union  Conference  held  in 
Melbourne  in  January,  1919.  So  far,  every  scheme 
for  national  organisation  has  broken  upon  the 
rock  of  the  sectional  interests  of  Graft  Unionism. 
At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  amalgamation  or 
absorption,  especially  under  the  segis  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Workers'  Union,  has  proceeded  in  every 
State,  in  spite  of  the  keen  opposition  of  many  Craft 
Unions.  Hitherto,  four  schools  have  been  observed 
in  keen  antagonism  to  one  another — (1)  The 
A.W.U.,  which  aims  at  a  kind  of  amalgamation  by 
absorption  of  smaller  Unions  into  its  own  body;  (2) 
the  Federationists,  who  aim  at  a  looser  union  of 
all  the  organisations,  retaining  their  autonomy 
except  in  the  larger  affairs  of  federal  interest  and 
scope;  (3)  the  supporters  of  Craft  Unionism  in  its 
original  form,  with  only  such  occasional  combina- 
tion for  united  action,  or  permanent  association 
for  discussion,  as  the  general  needs  of  the  Labour 
movement  seem  to  demand;  (4)  the  advocates  of 
absolute  and  complete  amalgamation  of  all  Unions 
in  Australia,  involving  the  abolition  of  Craft 
demarcations  in  favour  of  one  comprehensive 
industrial  union,  divided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  Trade  Departments,  but  governed  by  one 
council  for  Australia.       All  these  movements  were 

*  See  "  Rouud  Table,"  September,  1919. 
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ill  oxistence  and  easily  (lisliiiKiiislialilr  iifldir  llin 
war.  In  1919  tlif  fdurlli  assiiiiird  appai'f'iit  pro- 
dominanco,  though  in  I'faiily  llic  cnnllicl,  Ix'twron 
tlii'in  all  ln'caini'  iikiit  \  idictil  lliaii  I'vcr,  liiil  in  a 
\t'ry  dilt'ci't'iit  luiiit'U  nt'  ideas  li'iiiii  liial  oidaiiiiiig' 
four  years  previously.  Tin'  preaiidih'  and  ciuislilii- 
tion  of  what  lias  been  enlillrd  li>-  its  jn-onuiLei's, 
"The  Woi'kci's'  Iiuin>tiMal  I'nion  (d'  Australia," 
exhibit  a  soin<!\vhat  sensational  departure  from  the 
outlook  and  policy  \vlii(di  ha^e  hitherto  (duiracder- 
iseil   Austi'alian   Trade   Tnionisni.  _— 

The  |)i-eand)le  of  the  (J.Ii.li.,  based,  as  it  obvi(tusly 
is,  upon  the  Conununist  Manifesto  of  Marx  and 
Kngels.  and  sucdi  of  its  descendants  as  the  preamble  \ 
(if  the  I.W.W.,  is  a  far  cry  from  the  platform  of 
the  Ausli-alian  Labour  Marl.N'.  witli  its  programme 
of  legislative  I'cforms  and  I  he  nalionalisation  of 
industry.  It  was  diflicult  at  the.  outset  to  estimate 
the  volume  of  support  which  the  Trade  Unions  were 
prepared  to  give  to  this  revolutionary  movement. 
But  it  is  highly  significant  that  the  One  Big  Union 
should  have  achieved  even  its  actual  measure  of 
success  in  a  country  where  Labour  has  often  held 
and  will  hold  again  the  reins  of  government,  where 
there  is  less  economic  poverty  and  a  more  even 
distribution  of  w'ealth  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  cumulative  inliuence  of  the  vai'ious 
causes  of  industrial  unrest  during  the  war  must  be 
borne  in  mind  as  one  of  the  factors  m  iiu'  One  Big 
Union  movement.  Their  main  result  has  been  a 
great  intensification  of  class-consciousness  and 
the  development  of  an  internationalism  hitherto 
almost  unknown  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of 
Australian  Labour.  That  the  culmination  of  these 
developments  should  be  so  drastic  as  the  O.B.U. 
|)reamble  suggests  needs,  however,  some  further 
explanation,  and  tlie  various  forces  bearing  upon 
the  O.B.U.  are  of  sntlicient  general  interest  to 
warrant  an  attemi)t  at  their  analysis. 

The  membership  of  Trade  Unions  in  Australia 
was  about  600,000  in  1918.  The  vast  majoi-ity  of 
the  members,  as  in  the  Labour  movements  of  most 
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other  countries,  take  no  active  intei-e.st  in  industrial 
or  political  all'airs.  Undoubtedly  they  remain  the 
mildly  clas.s-conscious,  non-socialistic  majority, 
who  generally  vote  Labour,  but  many  are  liable  to 
vote  otherwise  on  special  occasions,  and  all  vaguely 
favour  progressive  legislation  and  non-violent 
industrial  action.  In  a  ballot  on  tlie  extinction  of 
their  Graft  Unions  in  favour  of  the  O.B.U.  these 
men  would  almost  certainly  vote  against  any  such 
comprehensive  and  revolutionary  scheme  as  that  of 
the  Workers'  Industrial  Union.  The  fear  that  their 
special  interests  would  receive  but  scant  attention 
in  a  wider  organisation  greatly  influences  them, 
and  is  well  grounded  in  the  experience  of  both 
Australian  and  British  Unionism.  Further,  the 
discussions  in  Labour  circles  in  all  States  soon 
showed  strong  opposition  to  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  Big  Union  scheme.  That  this 
must  be  so  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  apart  from 
a  natural  preference  for  moderation,  the  majority 
of  Australian  workers  have  a  strong  vested  interest 
in  the  social  stability  of  their  country.  More  than 
half  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks,  the  average  amount 
per  depositor  being  over  £40,  as  against  less  than 
£16  in  Great  Britain.  Again,  large  numbers  of 
workers  own  the  houses  they  live  in,  and  possess 
other  forms  of  property  usual  amongst  the  working- 
class,  such  as  funds  in  Friendly  Societies,  Insur- 
ance Companies,  Building  Societies,  and  co-opera- 
tive trading  enterprises.  While  such  workers  may, 
on  occasion,  be  persuaded  to  enter  upon  a  strike, 
or  to  take  part  in  a  general  industrial  upheaval,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  they  would  lend  support  to 
such  a  social  revolution  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
O.B.U.  More  important  still,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  every  Union  in  the  Commonwealth  can  have 
ready  recourse  to  Wages  Board  or  Industrial 
Arbitration  Court  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  or 
to  secure  new  awards  lixing  wages  and  other  con- 
ditions of  labour.  In  spite  of  frequent  expressions 
of  opposition  to  the  arbitration  system  within  the 
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Labour  movenu'iit.  tlif  Australian  Workors'  I'nioii, 
in  a  ballot  in  19  18,  on  Ibe  subjoct  of  arbitration 
versus  diroct  action,  showed  Ibe  reniarkaltle  niajoiity 
in  favour  of  arbitration  of  15,500  in  a  total  Mifo 
of  30,000. 

IMore  dcllnite  oi)i)osition  to  tip'  O.IJ.I  .  than  what 
was  likely  to  be  offered  by  tbe  rank  and  lib'  a|)|)t'an'd 
at  onee  anionfi:st  the  Craft  I'nion  ollicials.  tlif  Aus- 
tralian r.al)our  Party — the  olllcial  political  organi- 
sation of  Labour  throughout  the  Coniinonwt'alth  — 
and  the  Australian  Workers'  Union,  by  far  the 
largest  Trade  Union  in  the  Commonwealth.  Tiie 
opposition  of  the  Craft  Union  onicials,  more  precise 
tlian  that  of  the  rank  and  tile,  includes  both  those 
who  are  satislied  with  the  status  quo  and  the  sup- 
porters of  a  federal  organisation  of  Unions,  ^fany 
of  these  Trade  Union  secretaries  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  their  strong  disapproval  of  the  extremist 
I)rogramme  of  the  O.B.U.  That  they  had  some 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  was  shown  by  the  some- 
what truculent  language  used  towards  them  by 
certain  leaders  of  industrial  unionism,  who  referred 
to  them  as  "  traitors  in  their  miiisl."  Such 
advocates  of  the  O.B.U.  who  were  antagonistic  to 
more  moderate  I'nions  who  would  be  likely  to  reject 
the      scheme.  More     active     and     constructive 

opponent.'?  were  the  federationi-sts,  who  actually 
put  forward  in  the  conference  the  constitution  of 
a  federation  of  .\ustralian  Unions,  Labour  poli- 
ticians and  the  organisers  of  the  Australian  Labour 
Party  manifested  increasing  opposition  to  the 
sclieme,  partly  because  of  its  tacit\  repudiation  of 
the  Labour  platform,  and  partly  owing  to  its  revo- 
lutionary purpose  and  its  own  separate  political 
pi-etensions.  The  Adelaide  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  rejected  the  scheme  by  a  narrow  majority. 
This  significant  event  was  due  to  the  combined 
oppo.=,ition  of  the  A.W.U. — very  strong  in  .\delaide 
— and  the  Labour  politicians.  In  other  States,  also, 
the  officials  of  the  Labour  Party  expressed  them- 
selves very  strongly  against  those  sociaii.^i 
advocates  of  the  O.B.U.  who  were    antagonistic    to 
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the  political  Labuui'  inoveinenL.  The  combined 
opposition  of  the  A.W.U.,  which  regards  itself  as 
the  O.B.U.  in  being,  and  the  Australian  Labour 
Party,  which  is  satisfied  with  political  action 
backed  by  Trade  Unionism,  has  proved  very  for- 
midable. It  was  assisted  by  the  forces  of  disinte- 
gration and  conflict  inevitable  in  such  an  ambitious 
scheme,  and  also  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
revolutinary  "  hangers-on  "  to  the  O.B.U.  These 
latter  call  for  special  comment. 

The  social  and  economic  disturbances  insepar- 
able from  a  world-war,  particularly  the  two 
Conscription  referenda,  coupled  with  the  repercus- 
sions of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  industrial 
unrest  in  England,  provided  a  golden  opportunity  to 
all  extreme  socialists  and  revolutionaries  in  Aus- 
tralia to  gain  a  hearing  and  sympathy  that  normal 
times  would  never  vouchsafe  to  them.  Further, 
the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  Labour  from 
political  power  in  Australia  during  the  war  deprived 
the  workers  of  the  principal  channel  for  their 
thought  and  activity,  and  so  increased  the  forces 
of  social  unrest.  At  such  times,  discontent  with 
Parliamentary  institutions  is  apt  to  become  articu- 
late in  a  change  of  faith  towards  industrial  and 
revolutionary  action.  In  the  general  welter  the 
voice  of  the  International  Socialist  sounds  like  the 
clarion  of  inspired  leadership,  especially  when  he 
speaks  through  the  existing  organisations  of 
Labour.  Thus  small  and  insignificant  bodies,  like 
the  Socialist  Labour  Party  and  tlie  International 
Socialist  Party,  secured  the  acceptance  of  an 
appreciable  measure  of  their  doctrine  of  industrial 
unionism  by  grafting  themselves  upon  the  organised 
Labour  movement.  This  development  has  been 
assisted  by  the  general  spread  of  the  ideas  of 
Syndicalism  and  Guild  Socialism,  which  command 
themselves  to  all  who  are  dissatisfied  with  State 
Socialism,  parliamentary  institutions  and  orthodox 
Trade  Unionism.  Nevertheless,  the  very  conglom- 
erate character  of  this  combination  of  small  sects 
renders    its    association  precarious,  and  introduces 
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disruptivt."  (.'Iciiit'iils  into  the  O.B.U.  Si'\<'r;il  of 
them  issued  "  One  Big  Union  "  newspapers, 
declaring  one  another  bogus  and  lieretical  in  the 
accustomed  maniuM-  of  the  doctrinaire.  Tin' 
Socialist  Luiiour  Pai-ly  ijrraclies  one  kind  of 
polities  and  iiuhisl  liaiisin,  Nir  Aiisti'aiian  Labour 
Party  advocates  tlie  reverse,  wliih;  tlie  l.W.W.,  the 
International  Socialists  and  the  Social  Democrats 
cry  aloud  tiial  thfirs  aliuie  is  Ihe  janspt-l  foi'  (in' 
workers. 

The  details  of  organisation  of  the  "  Workers'  In- 
dustrial Union  of  Australia  "  sliowed  a  curious  lack 
of  imagination  which  alone  made  its  success  proble- 
matical. The  distribution  of  control  amongst 
Grand  Council,  Provincial  Councils,  and  Local 
Committees,  and  the  gi'ouping  of  the  membei's  into 
industrial  departments,  divisions,  sub-divisions, 
sections  and  mixed  sections  was  more  elaborate 
than  practical.  Not  only  did  it  overleap  all  the  old 
and  well-known  difTiculties  of  demarcation,  but  it 
was  cojiied  with  slavish  imitation  from  American 
pamphlets  written  by  members  of  the  l.W.W.  and 
the  Socialist  Labour  Party,  with  little  attempt  at 
adaptation  to  Australian  conditions.  The  O.B.U. 
leaders,  as  is  clear  from  tiieir  use  of  American 
terms  and  industrial  "  slang,"  and  their  constant 
reference  to  the  Russian  Soviets,  entirely  fail  to 
grasp  the  enormous  differences  between  a  highly 
industrialised  country  like  America  and  the  very 
different  situation  of  Australia,  and  the  absurdity 
of  importing  the  Russian  Soviet  into  our  natioiuil 
economy. 

"The  Workers'  Industrial  Union  of  Australia" 
received  very  partial  support  from  the  Trade  Unions 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  most 
violent  opposition  from  the  Australian  Workers' 
Union,  whose  hostility  alone  was  enough  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  present  movemiMil.  The  federal 
council  of  the  A.W.U.  issued  a  manifesto  to  its 
members,  announcing  the  entire  rejection  of  the 
O.B.U.  scheme,  and  criticising  it  in  most  scathing 
terms.       The    Council    further    declared    that    the 
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A.W.r.  was  ail  advocate  of  the  (Jue  ]3ig  Union  ideal, 
lull  only  npoii  Australian  lines  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cunistances  and  needs  of  Australian  industrial 
unionism. 

One  or  two  ol  the  larger  industrial  unions,  such 
as  the  Victorian  Railways'  Union,  have,  neverthe- 
less, declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  One  Big 
Union.  But  throughout  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
whole,  the  Unions  proved  generally  apathetic, 
distrustful  or  hostile. 

The  complete  failure  of  this  particular  One  Big 
Union  movement  now  seems  inevitable,  and  will 
surprise  no  one  who  follows  the  industrial  politics 
of  Australia.  The  revolutionaries  are  a  mere 
handful,  and  though  occasional  outbreaks  and 
widespread  strikes  seem  to  prove  the  contrary,  the 
average  Australian  worker  is  no  more  than  a 
moderate  radical,  and  inevitably  returns  to  consti- 
tutional courses. 

If  the  organisers  of  the  O.B.U.  showed  a  want  of 
imagination  and  social  responsibility,  no  better  can 
be  said  of  the  employers  and  their  representatives 
in  dealing  with  this  movement,  particularly  through 
the  daily  press.  It  is  impossible  to  urge  any  valid 
objection  to  the  efforts  of  the  workers  to  promote 
greater  solidarity,  political  or  industrial,  in  their 
class.  The  neglect  of  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  workers  by  the  well-to-do  in  all  countries  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  present  social  unrest. 
This  is  no  less  true  of  Australia  than  of  England. 
The  better  conditions  enjoyed  by  the  Australian 
worker  have  been  gained  in  the  teeth  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  employer.  The  remarkable 
enlightenment  exhibited  after  the  war  by  British 
employers  in  the  treatment  of  the  workers  had 
practically  no  parallel  in  Australia.  The  extra- 
ordinary class  bitterness  is  probably  traceable,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  closer  industrial  organisation  on 
both  sides,  the  success  of  Labour  in  politics,  and 
the  better  education  and  conditions  of  life  of  the 
workers.  Existing  methods  no  longer  meet  our 
industrial  needs.      The  worker  demands  a  share  in 
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llic  cfiiitiol  (if  imlustry  and  .-^I'dii-ily  t'niiii  t'c(iii(Miiic 
acciiit'iit.  Nothing  is  happening  in  Australia  to  give 
him  eitiior,  so.  it  is  not  siirpi-ising  that  short  out:* 
prove  somewhat   alti'actiM-  In  liiiii. 

Labour   and    Peace. 

Other  evidence  of  tlie  great  (diange  in  the  temper 
and  outlook  of  Australian  Lahour  leaders  was 
offered  in  the  Inter-Btate  Conferenee  held  at  Perth, 
Western  Australia,  in  June,  1918.  In  the  previous 
year,  the  Labour  Conference  of  New  South  Wales 
had  adopted  a  Peace  programme  which  contained  a 
number  of  points  very  similar  to  those  wliich  ulti- 
mately constituted  the  famous  "  Fourteen  Points  " 
of  President  Wilson.  The  Australian  Labour  Pai-ty 
and  its  Press  became  more  and  more  insistent  upon 
"Peace  by  negotiation."  Its  denunciation  nf 
"  commercial  rivalry,  territorial  greed  and  dynastic 
ambitions,"  its  advice  to  "  the  workers  of  every 
land  where  similar  conditions  exist "  to  emulate 
the  example  of  the  people  of  Russia  "with  the  same 
magnilicent  courage  and  d<'tei'miiuition,"  are 
eloquent  of  the  change  of  spirit  that  the  new' 
leadership  of  Australian  Labour  had  brought  about. 
In  no  other  country  was  the  OHicial  Labour  Pai'fy 
pacifist.  Further  proof  of  the  change  is  shown  in 
a  number  of  recommendations  purporting  to  be 
"  necessary  amendments  to  democratise  the  defence 
system  and  safeguard  civil  rights  and  industrial 
organisation."  The  most  important  are  IIm' 
abolition  of  militai'y  training  "  for  persons  n^l 
entitled  to  vote,"  and  the  confining  of  it  to  four 
years  from  the  eai-liest  voting  age;  ti-aining  to  be  in 
employer's  time;  the  abolition  of  all  military  oaths, 
salutes  and  distinctions  between  ranks;  the 
retention  of  tluMr  arms  by  the  citizens;  and 
"  i)roclamation  for  compulsory  service  must  contain 
an  exi)ress  declaration  of  immediate  pei-il  to 
Australia,  and  must  within  fourteen  days  be  laid 
before  both  Houses,  either  of  which  may  veto  it." 

Planks  wei-e  also  added  to  the  olVicial  platform 
of     the     Party      emphatically     declaring      against 
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Imperial   l-'cdt'rution   and   re-alliriiiing   the  right   of 
unqualilled  Australian  autonomy. 

'•  (.'omplete  Australian  self-government,  as  in  the  British 
conmiunity;  no  Iniiterial  Federation;  policy  and  adminis- 
tration to  l)e  decided  on  the  advice  of  Australian  Ministers 
only,  suliject  to  control  of  the  Australian  Parliaments.  All 
bills  jiassed  by  Parliament  to  receive  assent  on  the  advice 
of  Australian  Ministers;  there  shall  be  no  surrender  of 
Australian  self-government.  The  Australian  High  Court 
to  he  the  final  court  of  appeal.  Tliere  shall  be  a  cessation 
of  tlie  practice  of  recommending  Australian  citizens  for 
honours." 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Australian 
autonomy  was  never  more  secure  than  when  those 
resolutions  were  passed.  But  their  significance  lies 
in  the  fear  which  they  express  of  the  invasion  of 
Australian  rights  by  old-world  capitalistic  and 
diplomatic  interests.  In  so  far  as  those  influences 
are  to  be  feared,  the  resolutions  probably  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Australian 
people.  They  are,  however,  typically  Australian  in 
their  refusal  to  face  out  what  is  involved  in  com- 
plete self-government,  and  in  their  naive  negligence 
of  the  fact  that  Australians  still  do  not  enjoy  self- 
government  in  the  supreme  department  of  foreign 
policy,  which  they  continue  to  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Labour  Party 
grows  more  and  more  content  with  these  negative 
cries,  and  any  adherent  who  ventures  upon  refine- 
ments is  at  once  suspect  and  apt  to  be  expellea. 
Since  the  numerous  expulsions  following  upon  the 
Conscription  split,  heresy-hunting  arid  intimidation 
have  been  very  common.  The  established 
machinery  of  the  Caucus,  the  pre-selection  ballot, 
and  the  annual  conference  made  this  stifling  of 
independence  an  easy  matter.  Party  discipline  is 
always  most  rigid  when  the  doctrinaire  is  in  con- 
trol. Solidarity  very  readily  turns  to  slavery.  In 
these  circumstances  leadership  of  high  quality 
becomes  impossible,  and  opportunism  is  at  a 
premium. 

The  Second  Maritime  Strike. 

What  will  probably  be  known,  in  the  economic 
history    of   Australia,    as    "  The    Second     Maritime 
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Strike,"  began  at  the  end  of  May,  11)19,  and  lasted 
for  over  three  months.  it  resembles  the  lirst 
maritime  strike  of  1H9U  in  little  excei)t  that  it 
brought  to  a  sudden  and  disastrous  standstill  the 
shipping  trade  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  with  the 
natural  consequences  of  widespread  unemployment 
and  distress,  great  public  inconvenience  and  criti- 
cal conditions  Iti  the  industi-ial  and  political  world. 
But  the  Seamen's  Strike  of  1919  differs  fundamen- 
tally in  its  objective  from  that  of  1890,  since  it  was 
no  mere  claim  for  the  recognition  of  Unionism,  or 
an  attempt  to  gain  certain  industrial  reforms,  but 
an  openly  avowed  repudiation  of  industrial  arbitra- 
tion in  favour  of  "  direct  action,"  with  the  further 
implication  that  the  political  labour  movement 
stood  condemned  as  having  shown  itself  incapable 
of  securing  the  industrial  i-eforms  sought  by  the 
working-class.  In  1890  the  Political  Labour  Party 
of  Australia  was  in  its  infancy.  Trade  Unionism 
was  still  agitating  for  conditions  of  recognition  and 
industrial  amelioration  through  collective  bargain- 
ing and  constitutional  enactment.  The  generation 
that  has  intervened  between  the  two  strikes  has 
witnessed  phenomenal  social  progress  and  advanced 
industi-ial  legislation.  It  has  seen  the  remarkable 
growth  of  Trade  Unionism  and  the  political  labour 
movement,  resulting  in  the  frequent  triumph  at  the 
polls  of  the  cause  of  Labour.  But  to-day  the  move- 
jnent  is  definitely  split  upon  the  world-wide  con- 
troversy between  direct  action  and  parliamctary 
government.  The  issue  had  not  been  raised 
primarily  by  the  Seamen's  Strike.  It  was  becoming 
prominent  even  before  the  war.  But,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  r."volutionary  action,  only  conditions  of 
extraordinary  hardship  and  social  disturbance  can 
afford  revolutionism  any  chance  of  progress  in  a 
country  wedded  to  constitutional  measures  and 
enjoying  modera,te  and  well-distributed  prosperity.' 


*  As  in  the  case  of  the  One  liig  Union,  it  was  the  abnor- 
mal cnnditions  froatod  l)y  the  war  that  made  the  character 
of    thi'    iii)li(':Mal    possililo. 
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The  violent  spoeches  of  the  Presidf  nt  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Seamen's  Union  showed  them  to  be 
aware  of  the  unusual  advantage  which  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  provided.* 

The  President  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court, 
Mr.  .Justice  Higgins,  had  made  an  award  to  the 
seamen  as  recently  as  December,  1918,  raising  the 
minimum  rate  for  an  A.B.  seaman  from  £11  a 
month  to  £12  bs.  In  giving  that  judgment,  the 
President  made  a  clear  statement  of  the  relative 
positions  of  seamen  in  various  countries. -j- 

The  Judge  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  addi- 
tional factors  of  the  submarine  warfare,  and  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  American  mercantile 
marine.  But  these  .observations  had  little  influence 
with  the  seamen,  who  were  mainly  impressed  with 
the  high  cost  of  living,  the  risks  from  the  influenzn, 
t.pidemic,  and  the  enormous  profits  made  by  the 
shipping  companies.  In  April,  1919,  they  presented 
to  the  employers  a  new  log  of  great  length  and  com- 
plexity, whose  main  points  are  summarised  below, 

*  In  the  particular  demancls  of  the  seamen  there  was 
nothing?  extravagant.  Their  ohief  point-.s  were — (1)  £14 
a  month  for  able-seamen — equivalent  to  an  advance  of 
35s.  per  month,  with  simihir  increases  for  ordinary  sea- 
men, firemen  and  other  grades.  (2)  A  maximum  six-hour 
day  in  port.  (.3)  The  canying  into  effect  of  tne  provisions 
of  the  Commonwealth  Navigation  Aft  1912  with  regard  to 
accommodation.  Avith  additional  provisions  for  cleaning, 
attendance,  light,  bedding,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  the 
menu  oi  the  Commonwealth  Line  of  -steamers  to  all  ships. 
(4)  Special  payments  for  overtime,  working  cargo  and 
trimming  coal,  (.i)  An  insurance  guarantee  of  £.50l)  to  be 
paid  to  the  next-of-kin  of  seamen  dying  at  sea,  and  for 
wages  to  a  crew  during  sickness. 

t  The  following  extracts  from  his  remarks  will  make  the 
position   clear: — 

"  What  has  really  stirred  the  Union  to  make  such  a 
claim  is  an  abnormal  rise  in  rates  for  seamen  in  America 
as  well  as  in  Great  Brit;iin.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well 
as  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  rate  fur  A.B.'s  is  now  £15 
a  month,  as  contrasted  with  the  Australian  rate  of  £11, 
and  when  the  men  meet  in  ports  the  contrast  is  disturb- 
ing. But  ...  it  appeare<l  from  the  best  figures 
available  that  the  price  of  food  had  increased  from  1914 
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As  most  of  tilt!  intcr-Slafc  sliipiiiiip  was  still  iimlfP 
Governnit'nt  control,  as  in  war-tini<',  it  was  witli 
tlit^  Siiipiting  CiOnti'ollor  that  tlio  Union's  rt'pifscn- 
tativt's  o|)('nt>d  negotiations.  Tlic  Uonlidllfi' 
If  foii't'd  111*'  Union  to  the  (joninKMUVcall  li  Ai'ltil  ra- 
tion UiOurt.  Tlio  iTjily  of  (lir  iiirn  was  to  gixr  I  In* 
usual  twenty-four  hours  notice  and  leave  the 
ships.  As  the  existence  of  an  industi'ial  dispute 
enahles  the  Arbitration  Court  to  act,  the  President 
granted  the  request  of  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment for  a  compulsory  conference  of  represnta- 
fives  of  both  sides.  As  a  result,  the  seamen's 
icpresentatives  agreed  to  undertake  a  plebiscit<^  of 
their  members  to  determine  whetlier  the  ships 
should  be  manned,  and  the  whole  dispute  referred 
to  the  Court  for  arbitration.  The  true  character  of 
the  policy  of  the  President  and  Secretary  and  some 
other  members  of  the  Fedei-al  Council  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union  now  became  clear.  The  Secretary.  Mr. 
T.  Walsh,  began  a  series  of  violent  speches  against 
industi'ial  arbitration  and  in  favour  of  direct 
action.  It  seems  to  have  been  chielly  his  influence 
which  made  the  ballot  completely  inetTective,  only 
very  few  of  the  men  voting  at  all.  INIr.  Justice 
Higgins  then  made  an  important  statement  from 
the  Bench.- 


in  Great  Hritain  I)y  118  per  cent.,  in  the  United  States 
by  ationt  r>'\  per  cent.,  wlicrens  hi  Aiistrnlia  the  increase 
(fond  mIkiic)  is  aixiut  'JS  por  cent.,  so  tliat  a  man  wlio 
has  u  family  livintr  in  Australia  can  provide  for  it  with 
less  money  than   in   these  other  conntries." 

*  In  the  course  of  this.  His  Hononr  said: — 

"  I  adhere  to  the  policy  that  a  union  is  not  to  have 
arbitration  and  strikes,  too.  .  .  .  When  asked  why  they 
liad  not  approaelied  the  Conrt  for  the  consideration  of 
these  claims,  they  stated  that  they  nnderst(K)d  that  the 
Court  had  not  power  to  prant  them,  and  when  I  lea.s- 
snred  them  as  to  the  i)owcr  of  the  Court  .  .  .  they 
frankly  s;iid  that  thoy  did  not  believe  in  arbitration,  but 
in  'direct  action.'  Some  of  the  representatives,  liow- 
ever,  were  strongly  in  favonr  of  goiiijr  to  arldtratioii. 
.  .  .  The  cnrions  thing  is  tliat  under  the  constitution 
of  the  Union  the  settlement  of  disinites  l)y  arbitration 
is  the  Union  policy,  antl  tliis  policy  is  now  being  ignored. 
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His  remarks  greatly  incensed  the  extremists,  who 
thereupon  devoted  not  a  little  of  their  vitriol  to  a 
Judge  whose  keen  sympathy  with  the  claim  of  the 
workers  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  has  never 
been  in  question. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ever-increasing  army  of 
the  unemployed,  and  the  known  opposition  to  the 
extremists  of  a  large  number  of  trade  union  and 
political  leaders,  induced  the  Trades'  Dispute  Com- 
mittee of  the  Melbourne  Trades'  and  Labour  Council 
to  intervene  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment. Their  negotiations  with  the  Government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Seamen's  Council  on  the 
other,  led  to  proposals  being  laid  before  the  Acting- 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  W.  A.  Watt,  who,  however, 
could  not  see  his  way  to  accept  them,  but  declined 
to  make  them  public.  It  may  be  added  that 
throughout  the  dispute  the  Federal  Cabinet  showed 
very  praiseworthy  restraint,  making  no  statement 
likely  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  men,  and  taking 
no  notice  of  the  irresponsible  advice  offered  by 
some  sections  of  the  Press  to  call  for  volunteers  to 
man  the  ships.  Undoubtedly  such  action  would  have 
precipitated  immediately  a  general  strike  through- 
out Australia.  At  one  time  it  appeared  possible  that 
the  seamen's  advocates  would  themselves  secure 
such  an  extension,  but  the  refusal  of  the  coal- 
miners    to    strike     rendered     such    a    development 


As  I  diagnose  the  position,  a  few  active,  mtelligent  men 
liave  got  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  Union,  men 
who  probably  have  had  their  minds  saturated  with 
writings  from  outside  countries,  men  who  hold  the  fixed 
theory  that  nothing  substantial  can  be  gained  without 
extreme  courses.  There  seems,  inrleed,  to  ))e  a  touch  of 
pedantry  in  applying  the  counsels  of  desperation,  im- 
ported from  abroad,  to  a  country  like  Australia,  which 
is  struggling  toward  a  better  system  for  securing  justice 
;dl  round.  ...  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  employers 
grant  the  claims  under  such  circunrstances,  they  and 
the  community  will  rue  the  day — as  in  the  case  of  the 
com!  troll! lip.  Those  who  are  in  favour  of  direct  action 
will  point  to  the  gains  as  achieved  by  their  pet  policy; 
and  the  same  kind  of  '  stand  and  deliver  '  demand  will 
again  be  made,  and  soon." 
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impossible.  On  7tli  .Inly  llie  coniijulsory  confer- 
ence was  resumed,  buL  again  ended  in  I'ailui-o.  (ht- 
seamen's  representatives  declining  to  advist.'  Uk; 
men  to  return  to  work  until  (lifur  main  dt'mands 
were  conceded,  declariiig  that  "  tin*  men  were 
detei-minod  to  see  the  thing  through."  The  wild 
uttei-ancos  of  the  seamen's  Secretary  at  last  pro- 
voked the  Government  to  prosecute;  him,  and  ho 
was  heavily  fined  Tor  breaking  the  Arbitration  Act 
in  advising  the  men  to  strike.  He  replied  by 
aggressively  repeating  his  offence,  and  challenging 
the  Government  to  imprison  him.  He  also  declared 
that  the  workers  would  throw  the  City  of  Melbourne 
into  darkness,  and  that  he  could  get  ample;  funds 
from  America,  Germany,  and  Austria.  This  con- 
duct left  the  Government  no  alternative  but  to 
prosecute  him  a  second  time,  as  a  i-csuit  of  which 
.he  was  fined  £200  and  committed  to  prison  for 
three  months.  After  protracted  negotations,  the 
Melbourne  Trades  Disputes  Committee  succeeded  in 
bi'inging  about  an  Inter-State  Conference  of  Trade 
Unions,  which  procured  from  the  Government  defi- 
nite proposals  for  a  settlement.  These  included 
the  immediate  manning  of  the  ships,  a  conference 
with  the  Union,  the  ratification  of  its  findings  by 
the  Arbitration  Court,  and  the  reference  of  matters 
not  agreed  upon  into  the  Court.  These  terms  were 
completely  rejected  by  mass  meetings  of  seamen  in 
Sydney  and  I\I('ll)ourne,  and  the  full  demands,  with 
the  addition  of  tiie  I'clease  of  Walsii,  wert^  reiterated 
with  emphasis.  The  most  r('markal)le  featui'e  of 
flie  M('il)oui-ne  gathering  was,  i)erhaps,  the  utter 
refusal  to  hear  the  delegates  from  the  Trades  Hall 
Disputes  Committee.  This  caused  great  offence  at 
the  Trades  Hall,  and  increased  the  strength  of  the 
movement  against  the  extremists.  In  Adelaide  both 
the. seamen  and  unionists  in  general,  including  the 
political  leaders,  had  expressed  themselves  emphati- 
cally against  direct  action. 

In  Sydney  there  was  still  stronger  evidence  of 
cleavage  between  the  moderates  and  the  extremists 
in  the  Labour  Party,     In  the  political  Labour  Con- 
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ference  of  New  Scnitli  Wales,  held  during'  the  strike, 
the  long-threatened  split  between  the  reformers 
and  tlie  soeialists  definitely  occurred.  The  latter 
separated  oil'  fn  form  the  "Industrial  Socialist 
Party  of  Australia.'  Tlie  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment are  the  extreme  industrialists  in  the  Trade 
Unions  and  the  Political  Labour  Party.  Without 
hesitation,  the  executive  of  the  Political  Labour 
Party  expelled  the  recalcitrant  members,  and 
declared  the  new  party  "  bogus." 

The  strike  came  to  an  end  on  26th  August,  1919. 
After  much  fruitless  bargaining  by  the  seamen  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  many  resolutions  and 
counter-resolutions,  the  men  accepted  the  terms  of 
the  Government,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  man  the 
sliips.  The  Government  remained  firm  in  refusing 
to  alter  its  terms,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
release  of  Mr.  Walsh.  The  round  table  conference 
provided  for  met  promptly,  and  practically  all  the 
men's  demands  were  conceded.  The  result  was  a 
distinct  defeat  for  direct  action,  and  a  confirmation 
of  the  policy  of  industrial  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
Australia  will  escape  similar  great  upheavals  in  the 
immediate  future.  All  the  conditions  point  to  a 
succession  of  outbreaks. 

The  Social  Verdict. 

In  Australia  everytliing  is  in  the  stage  of  transi- 
tion. We  are,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Middle  Ages  of 
the  higher  social  evolution — perhaps  many  other 
nations  are  in  the  Dark  Ages  of  industrialism. 
Australians  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
instruments  of  freedom,  without  acquiring  delicacy 
in  their  operation.  They  have  liberalised  their 
institutions,  without  infusing  them  with  high  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  quality.  Their  approach  to 
the  larger  democracy  has  also  aggravated  class 
bitterness.  'J'he  easy  fellowship  of  Australian 
democracy  has  caused  such  a  lowering  of  the 
dignity  of  public  life,  that  authority  itself  is  weak- 
ened, and  manners  are  coarsened    for    want    of    a 
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liiyli  iiiimIcI.  Ill  llii'ir  hash'  Id  cast  (ill'  lln'  aiMrt'ss 
of  servility,  Australians  have  been  reluctant  to 
acquire  the  address  of  mutual  respect.  fio  intent 
have  they  been  upon  their  domestic  problems,  so 
insistent  upon  the  repudiation  of  (ild-\voi-ld  stan- 
dards, lliat  they  liave  develojifd  iki  woi'ld-outlook, 
and  are  unprepared  \'nv  Ihr  wdi'id-n'sponsibilities 
now  suddeidy  thrust  upon  llifiii.  Tlu'y  do  not 
realise  that  an  empty  continent  cannot  enjoy  splen- 
did isolalioii  amid  IreminK  populations,  without 
powerful  fi'iends.-= 

The  greater  equitabilily  of  distribution  lias  not 
led  to  any  serious  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
I)roduction.  The  system  of  industrial  arbitration  is 
no  substitute  for  social  re-construction,  ikw  is 
class-consciousness  a  legitimate  excuse  for  lack  of 
schemes  of  co-operation.  The  practical  oppor- 
tunism of  Australia  has  achieved  much  success,  but 
the  lack  of  a  social  logic  hnds  her  unready  when 
the  old  measures  will  not  meet  the  new  situation. 
Social  legislation  without  a  social  philosophy  will 
not  satisfy  the  clamant  needs  of  a  war-shaken 
world.  This  void  is  thus  the  more  readily  tilled 
with  the  imported  doctrines  of  Russia  and  America, 
the  historical  and  social  antipodes  of  Australia. 
Not  only  in  their  thought,  but  in  their  action  also, 
Australians  arc  loth  to  assume  any  personal 
j-esponsibility.j  Over-reliance  upon  Parliament 
and  legislation,  the  lack  of  local  governmcMil,  and  a 
constitutional  love  of  leisure,  have  accustomed 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  delegating  Iheii-  responsi- 
bilities, reserving  to  themselves  the  privilege  of 
condemnation  and   rei)udiati(Ui   of    (he    elect    when 


*  The    number    of    persons    per  square   mile   in   v;u-i(ius 
countries  is  as  follows: — 


(Jerman.v .'{24. SO 

United   Kiu;rdom  r.TS.ifJ 

France l!tl.74 

Japan 2r>(  ;..>"» 

United    States    .  .  34.:W 


l^nion     of     !>!()utii 

Africa 12.(^5 

New    Zealand      ..  11. OS 

Canada     2.17 

Australia      .  .      .  .  l.(>!) 


f  They  love  a  siiorfing  gaml)U' 
tedious  ohiicrations. 


liut    tlisliko    ti)   sliDUlder 
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thing.s  go  wrong.  Tlius  the  Australian  type  of  self- 
government  is  wanting  both  in  local  intensity  and 
width  of  range.  The  community  spirit  is  growing 
only  slowly  within  the  national  spirit.  For  the 
same  reason  the  Australian  will  tolerate  inelliciency 
and  neglect  in  public  departments  such  as  would 
cause  a  great  outcry  in  other  countries. 

In  the  educational  sphere  the  same  transition  is 
noticeable.  Primary  education  is  widespread  and 
good,  but  higher  education  is  only  slowly  receiving 
fair  attention.  The  absence  of  any  large  class  of 
liighly-educated  people  accounts  for  a  certain 
intolerance  to  abstract  ideas  which  is  apt  to  show 
itself  at  odd  times.  Literature  of  the  highest  kind 
is  read  by  only  a  very  small  section  of  the  com- 
munity, while  books  of  a  moderately  good  but 
orthodox  kind  are  probably  more  widely  read  than 
in  any  other  country.  This  condition  gives  to 
thought  of  a  purely  academic  quality  far  less 
influence  than  in  Britain.  In  agencies  for  social 
welfare  also — whether  it  be  in  health,  education  or 
philanthropy — Australia  is  backward.  The  lack  of 
serious  destitution  largely  accounts,  of  course,  for 
the  lack  of  welfare  agencies.  But  this  has  caused 
Australia  to  fall  behind  in  the  application  of  the 
most  scientific  methods  of  the  saving  of  infant  life, 
the  stamping  out  of  infectious  diseases,  and  so  on. 

In  the  sphere  of  religion  and  morals  the  transi- 
tion again  appears.  The  Australian  has  cast  off  the 
outworn  theologies  of  last  century  and  the  humbug 
of  early  Victorian  religious  cant,  but  he  has  only 
developed  in  its  place  a  non-rational  scepticism 
which  is  utterly  behind  modern  thought.  The 
re-valuations  of  the  spiritual  elements  of  human 
life,  which  have  so  fruitfully  occupied  the  last 
thirty  years  of  religious  speculation,  have  failed  to 
reach  him.  The  Australian,  therefore,  continues  to 
treat  with  gentle  derision  a  clerical  type  almost 
defunct,  and  a  theology  long  ago  discarded.  The 
same  over-eager  repudiation  of  the  old,  in  favour 
of  a  not  altogether  healthy  new,  is  seen  in  the 
unfortunate     moral    laxity    that    has    followed    the 
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rejection  of  the  i)rud('i'it's  and  sh'Tii  rc.>»tricli(jn.s  of 
our  puritanical  forbears. =>= 

Any  attcunpt  to  set  out  the  social  credit  and 
debit  of  a  nation  is  apt  to  draw  attention  mainly  to 
the  debit  side.  But  if  the  foregoing  statements  arc 
carefully  balanced,  i(  will  be  seen  that  thc'virtues 
(»f  Australian  democracy  arc  far  in  excess  of  its 
defects.  If  the  tasks  of  democracy  were  not  so 
dillicult,  the  aspiration  to  achieve  them  could  not  be 
sublime.  If  it  be  possible  to  sum  up  the  quality  of 
a  civilisation  in  one  generalisation,  it  might  be  said 
that  Australia  has  risen  to  a  higher  level  of  social 
orthodoxy  than  any  other  nation,  that  she  has  car- 
ried to  a  nearly  logical  conclusion  the  implications 
of  nineteenth  century  reform,  and  that  thereby  she 
has  demonstrated  the  almost  infinite  possibilities 
of  a  changed  social  environment.  But  she  has 
ofTered  no  new  way  to  the  new  social  order.  She 
has  given  the  world  a  new  hope,  but  not  a  new 
gospel.  She  has  provided  the  Socialists  and 
Eugenists  with  strong  proofs  of  their  contention 
that  we  can  cultivate  the  super-race,  if  we  will  but 
furnish  the  social  conditions  of  its  development. 
When  we  consider  how  far  below  this  sooiolojrical 
standard  the  nations  of  to-day  fall,  we  can  readily 
forgive  the  crudities  and  immaturities  of  this  young 
nation  advancing  towards  the  light.  It  does  not 
realise  the  incalculable  boon  of  freedom  from  war- 
far*;  on  its  soil,  and  the  entanglements  thereby 
implied.  But  these  very  advantages  of  history 
make  its  contribution  to  human  progress  of  greater 
value. 

A  common  standard  of  civilisation  is  dilFicult  to 
attain.  But  whatever  basis  of  calculation  may  be 
adopted,  it  seems  to  one  who  has  sympathetically 
observed  the  Australian  people  for  many  years  that 
they  have  far  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  their 
anxiety  to  utilise  the  wealtii  and  power  of  the  State 

*  The  froi'doin  witli  whicli  tlio  Anstnxlian  ?;lanf:-worcl, 
'■  wowser."  meaiiinjr  a  I'nritaii  or  "  kill-joy,"  is  applied  to 
all  and  sumliy  who  coiuloiim  moral  l:ixit.v.  is  eloipieiit  of 
tlio  Australian  lovo  of  "  liaviiis  a  good  time  "'  at  all  costs. 
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for  the  common  good.  There  is  nothing  on  which 
men  are  so  intolerant  as  their  judgment  of  the 
social  habits  and  outlook  of  other  nations.  'Yhe 
judgment  of  visitors  to  Australia,  based  a.^  it  is  on 
the  outlook  they  have  imported  from  countrio,s 
whose  standards  are  repudiated  by  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is  necessarily  prejudiced  and  inade- 
quate. It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  Aus- 
tralians are  the  finest  human  raw  material  in  the 
world,  and  that,  if  they  are  blessed  with  leaders 
worthy  of  them,  they  will  achieve  the  idsal  Com- 
monwealth, the  New  Atlantis  of  modern  civilisation. 
The  crudities  and  imperfections  that  have  been 
pointed  out  in  this  chapter  are  to  be  reckoned  with 
their  virtues  and  achievements.  The  balanced 
result  surely  points  to  the  estimation  of  Australia 
as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  and 
potentially  the  greatest  of  all. 


CIIAI'TI'Jl     II. 

POLITICAL   SYSTEMS   OF    AUSTRALIA. 

By  Professor  W.  Harrison  Moore. 

PART    1.— THE    GOVERNMENTS,    THEIR    FUNC- 
TIONS,  AND  STRUCTURE. 

§  1.  The  Federal   System  of  Government. 

The  Comnionirealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act  1900 
recites  (lie  agreement  oi"  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Oueeuslaud,  and 
Tasmania  to  unite  in  "  oiu'  indissoluble  Fedeiwl 
Gommonweallii  niuli'i'  the  dniwii"'  and  under  the 
Constitution  thereby  (,'stal)iished,  and  provides  that 
the  Colonies  (with  Wcstei-n  Australia  if  she  join  in 
the  agreement^  shall  accordingly  be  united  by 
proclamation  of  the  Crown  upon  a  day  appointed. 
The  proclamation  was  made  on  17th  September, 
1900,  and  on  1st  January,  1901,  the  appointed  day, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  came  into  being. 
Western  Australia  having  by  this  time  accepted  the 
Constitution,  the  Commonwealth  included  the  whole 
six  colonies. 

The  foundation  of  the  Coninioinvealth  and  the 
Constitution  upon  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment checks  all  argument  as  to  the  legal  origin  of 
either;  we  are  thus  spared  some  of  the  speculations 
which  political  communities  of  this  type  appear  to 
invite.        It    enables     us     also     to     recognise     the 


§  This    chapter  i.s  based    upon  a  section  written  by  the 

juUliur  for  the  FtMleral  llMiulhook  i)ul dished  in  coinioction 
with  the  Anstnihisiaii  ineetiiii;;  of  tiie  Hritish  Association  in 
1LH4,  and  aeknowiediMiieiit  is  duo  to  Mr.  (i.  II.  Knil)li.. 
C.M.G.,  the  Editor  of  the  IIaiidlii><>k.  for  ixM-niission  to 
make  use  of  tlie  section. 
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agreement  of  Ihe  colonies  as  at  any  I'ate  the  causa 
sine  qua  non;  such  recognition  in  no  way  impairs  the 
unity  of  the  Act  of  Constitution  or  suggests 
dangerous  rights  of  secession.  In  complete 
accordance  with  tln^  d<jctrine  of  colonial  self- 
government  laid  down  for  Australia  in  1850,  the 
union  and  its  conditions  (subject  to  some  alteration 
of  the  provisions  concerning  appeals  to  the  King 
in  Council)  were  framed  in  Australia  itself,  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  passing  the  Statute  which 
gave  them  legal  form  acted  as  the  supreme 
constituent  authority  in  the  Empire. 

An  extensive  literature  exists  on  the  subject  of 
the  several  unions  of  States,  and  no  definition  of  a 
federal  union  could  be  offered  which  would  not 
challenge  criticism.  For  purposes  of  description, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  a  federal  government 
exists  in  any  political  community  where  the  powers 
of  government  are  divided  between  two  authorities 
— a  central  authority  extending  to  the  whole 
territory  and  population,  and  a  number  of  par- 
ticular authorities  limited  to  particular  areas  and 
persons  and  things  therein — each  of  which  is 
equipped  for  its  own  purposes  without  recourse  to 
the  other,  and  which  are  so  far  independent  of  each 
other  that  neither  can  destroy  the  other  or  impair 
its  powers  or  encroach  upon  its  sphere. 

If  it  is  asked  why  t-^ie  Australian  colonies 
preferred  a  federal  to  an  incorporate  union,  the 
division  to  the  concentration  of  power,  the  most 
obvious  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  where  several 
States,  independent  of  each  other,  come  together  to 
form  a  new  political  community,  there  is,  in  the 
absence  of  any  imperative  force,  a  strong  bias 
against  complete  self-surrender  and  absorption. 
The  same  cause  influences  the  form  which 
federalism  is  likely  to  assume — in  its  most  natural 
shape,  the  constituent  States  will  not  only  preserve 
their  own  identity,  hut  will  rr-.'-erve  the  general 
powers  of  government  and  will  commit  to  the  new 
federal  authority  specific  powers  only. 
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This  (riKiciiry  will  l»(i  Iho  gi'cator  if  the  uiuon  is 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ments and  of  State  politicians.  It  may  be  overcome 
if  the  union  is  achieved  either  by  or  in  the  presence 
of  force,  as  in  ritM-iunny,  wlicfc  the  F,mi)ire  of  1870 
was  founded  on  Hie  niiliiai'v  suju'eiuacy  id'  Prussia, 
whose  lu^gemony  was  stamped  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  South  Africa,  tlje  deliberate  preference  for 
an  incorporate  union  was  due  to  a  \ai'ie|y  of 
conditions,  chief  amongst  which  were  tliat  the 
fundamental  divisions  of  South  African  politics 
transcended  colonial  boundaries  altogether,  and  (it 
may  be  surmised)  that  the  pathway  to  union  was 
beaten  out  by  men  whose  position  in  the  country 
enabled  them  to  view  the  conditions  with  detach- 
ment from  local  prepossessions  and  connections. 

That  the  Canadian  Constitution  gives  the 
residuary  power  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  and 
only  speciilc  powers  to  the  Provinces  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  in  the  years 
186  4-1867,  when  the  "  confederation  "  was  forming, 
the  United  States  was  a  neighbour  flushed  with  the 
spirit  of  American  unity,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Dominion  Constitution  was  not  merely  nor  mainly 
a  union  of  the  British  North  American  colonies;  it 
was,  so  far  as  concerned  its  principal  members — 
Ontario  and  Quebec — a  dissolution  of  the  incor- 
porate union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  the 
substitution  of  a  federal  bond. 

In  Australia,  all  these  excoi^tional  conditions 
were  absent.  Tiiere  was  no  imperative  external 
pressure — the  questions  of  the  Pacific  and  of  a 
White  Australia  had  not  then  assumed  the  import- 
ance which  later  events  and  a  wider  outlook  have 
given  them.  Union  was  a  governmental  convenience 
lathei'  than  a  necessity,  designed  for  IIk'  atlainnif'nt 
(»f  certain  obvious  and  jiractical  purpose.';!,  more 
apparent  to  men  of  political  experience  than  to  the 
multitude.  In  such  cir'cumstances,  it  was  natural 
to  build  on  existing  foundations,  to  leave  things 
unchanged     except     so     far    as    change    should    be 
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necessary  to  secure  the  practical  ends  in  view.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  mutual 
jealousies,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  union 
upon  othGr  terms.  To  do  so  is  to  suggest  that  the 
Constitution  was  to  its  framers  a  pis-aller,  an 
acceptance  of  the  second  best;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  their  belief  that  the  great 
interests  which  they  had  in  view  would  be  served  by 
ft  government  with  powers  definitely  limited  and 
pointing  specifically  towards  those  ends  bette;-  than 
by  one  which  was  burdened  with  the  miscellaneous 
functions  of  a  Parliament  with  plenary  powers. 
An  ardent  national  spirit  and  widespread  national 
consciousness  have  been  the  growth  of  the  years 
since  federation  was  accomplished:  the  product  of 
a  sense  of  common  external  interests  and  possible 
dangers  on  th'3  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  more 
clearly  defined  difl'erences  in  political  thought  and 
aims. 

The  position,  as  it  presented  itself  to  federalists, 
cannot  be  described  better  than  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  National  Australasian  Convention  of  1891: — 

"  That,  in  order  to  establish  and  secure  an 
enduring  foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  Federal 
Government,  the  principles  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tions following  be  agreed  to: — • 

"  1.  That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  several  existing 
colonies  shall  remain  intact  except  as 
to  such  surrenders  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  as  necessary  and  incidental  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  National 
Federal  Government. 

"  2.  No  new  State  shall  be  formed  by  separation 
from  another  State,  nor  shall  any  State 
be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  States  or  parts  of  States,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
Federal  Parliament. 

"  3.  That  the  trade    and    intercourse    between 
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the  federated  Colonies,  whether  by  land 
carriage  or  by  coastal  navigation,  shall 
be  absolntely  free. 
"  4.  That    the    power    and  autlioi'ity  to  impose 
(iUstonis    duties    and    duti(^s    of     Excise 
upon     goods      liic    subjt'ct    of    Customs 
duties,  and  to    offer    bounties,  shall    be 
exclusively      lodged      in      the      Federal 
Government  and  Pailiameut.  subj«ct    to 
such    disposal    dl'    the    leveuues    thence 
derived  as  shall  be  agi-eed  upon. 
"  5.  That    the    naval    and    military    delcnce    of 
Australia    shall  be  entrusted  to    federal 
forces,  under  one  command. 
"  6,  That     provision     shall      be     made    in    the 
Federal    Constitution  which  will  enable 
each  State  to  make  such  amendments  in 
its  Constitution  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  federation." 
These  princii)les  were  emphasised  in  the  Fedeial 
Convention  of  1897-9. 

A  clause  in  the  draft  of  1891,  making  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  States,  was  omitted  in  the  final 
scheme;  and  the  Canadian  plan,  which  gives  to  the 
Dominion  Government  the  appointment  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  Provinces  and  a  veto 
on  provincial  legislation  was  carefully  avoided. 
The  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  mark  out  the 
sphere  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  ensure  the 
completeness  of  the  power  of  that  Government  in 
its  sphere,  and  to  leave  the  rest — the  States' 
Constitutions,  their  frame  of  government,  and  their 
powers  of  government — unchanged. 

§  2.   Commonwealth  and  State  Functions. 

In  the  sphere  of  Federal  authority,  precedence 
must  be  accorded  to  the  matters  of  defence  and 
fiscal  relations.  Here  the  State  services  of  Defence 
and  Customs  were  wholly  transferred  to  the 
exclusive  authority  of    the    (Jommonweallh    Parlia- 
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mcnt.  Subject  to  the  constitutional  provision  of 
inter-state  free-trade,  power  was  given  to  make 
laws  with  respect  to  external  and  inter-state 
commerce.  Two  other  State  services,  closely  con- 
nected with  external  commerce — lighting  and 
buoying,  aiid  quarantine — were  also  transferred,  as 
was  the  post-ofiice,  with  the  telegraphs  and 
telephones.  Of  the  39  subjects  granted  to  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament,  some,  like  "  external 
affairs,"  "  immigration,"  "  naturalisation  and 
aliens,"  point  to  the  established  need  of  a  single 
voice  to  speak  for  Australia  in  her  external  rela- 
tions. Others,  such  as  trade-marks  and  patents, 
banking  and  bills  of  exchange,  go  some  way  towards 
bringing  "  commercial  law "  into  federal  hands. 
Currency  and  coinage  are  always  regarded  as  fittest 
for  a  central  authority,  and  in  Australia  the  power 
of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  fortified  by 
prohibitions  to  the  States.  Weights  and  measures 
are  federal  for  like  reasons.  Marriage  and  divorce 
are  suggested  by  warnings  from  the  United  States. 
Alone  amongst  the  miscellaneous  powers,  "  invalid 
and  old-age  pensions  "  and  an  arbitration  power  to 
deal  with  industrial  disputes  passing  the  boundaries 
of  any  one  State,  were  calculated  to  make  any  wide 
appeal  to  political  feeling. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  possible  to 
define  the  States'  powers  by  enumeration.  But  the 
residuary  power  includes  such  important  matters 
of  administration  as  the  lands,  public  health, 
mining,  railways,  education,  police,  and  local 
government;  the  whole  law  of  property  and  most 
civil  rights;  all  trade  and  commerce,  except  foreign 
and  inter-state  commerce;  and  all  industry  and 
industrial  relations  except  so  far  as  they  may  be 
brought  into  the  Commonwealth  sphere  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  by  the  existence  of  some  form 
of  dispute  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one 
State.  The  State  power  thus  embraces  those  social 
matters  which  in  all  modern  countries  are  arousing 
the  deepest  concern,  as  well  as  those  matters  of 
public  economy  which  in  a  new  country  engross  the 
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groatesl  aiiioiiiit  nl'  |»ulilic  al  h'lilioii  and  cDiistiditp 
in  ordinary  times  the  politics  of  a  dependency- 

According  to  the  view  currj'nt  at  ttie  time  of  the 
establishment  of  Ihe  Conminnwcaith,  tli(^  task  which 
lay  before  the  rjoxci'iuncnl  at  the  outset  was  no 
doubt  a  heavy  om'.  'I'lic  oi'^^anisation  of  the  trans- 
ferred Depai'tinents  carried  witli  it  the  need  for 
superseding  the  varying  hiws  of  administration  of 
the  States  by  an  uniform  hiw,  work  of  an  essentially 
departmental  kind  in  which  Parliament  would 
concern  itself  but  little,  and  the  public  not  at  all. 
Defence,  on  the  other  hand,  called  for  constructive 
statesmanship,  but  in  1900  gave  little  promise  of 
prolonged  or  keen  political  interest.  Then  there 
was  trade  and  commerce,  as  to  which  the  Constitu- 
tion imposed  on  tiie  Parliament  the  task  of  framing 
an  uniform  tarifl'  for  Austialia  within  two  years, 
and  declared  tiiat  on  the  accom[)lishment  of  that 
task,  inter-state  free  trade  should  be  established. 
The  fiscal  question  was  thus  the  hui-ning  question, 
which  in  the  first  instance  defined  the  lines  of 
parliamentary  parties,  ranged  old  opponents 
against  each  other  in  familiar  contest,  brought  out 
old  conflicts  of  interest,  and,  from  the  divergent 
tarifl  policies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
gave  to  the  struggle  something  of  an  inter-state 
character.  But  even  in  regard  to  the  tarifl,  there 
was  a  general  desire  to  effect  a  settlement,  and  to 
relieve  trade  from  the  hindrance  of  a  fluctuating 
policy.  That  matter  settled,  everything  pointed  to 
calm  in  the  federal  sphere,  and  there  was  room  for 
reasonable  doubt  whether  federal  politics,  wIumi  tlie 
first  wor-k  was  done,  and  the  glamour  of  Mie 
inauguration  departed,  would  be  sufiiciently  stirring 
to  attract  the  more  robust  type  of  politician,  nv  to 
command  a  live  public  interest. 

The  actual  histoi-y  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
been  very  difTei'ent  fi'oin  I  In-  aiil  iciital  iiui.  The 
sessions  of  Pai'liament  luuc  been  as  long  as  those 
of  the  States;  its  pr'oceedings  have  been  contentious 
enough  to  pi'oduce  the  closure  in  its  various  forms; 
Ministries     have     followed     each     other     in     rapid 
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succession — at  the  time  of  writing  (January,  1919), 
the  fourteenth  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  in  office.  Elections  have  stirred 
the  depths  of  political  feeling  and  have  called 
out  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  party 
organisation,  with  the  result  of  raising  the  per- 
centage of  electors  voting  from  46.86  in  1901  to 
77  in  1913;  and  the  issues  which  have  led  to 
this  public  interest  are  exactly  those  which  were 
regarded  as  outside  federal  politics.  In  several 
cases,  the  successful  passage  of  an  Act  through 
Parliament  has  been  only  a  stage  in  the  conflict, 
which  has  been  taken  up  in  the  courts,  and  even- 
tually been  passed  on  to  the  electors  through 
proposals  for  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  invest  the  Parliament  with  additional  powers. 

§  3.  The  Courts  and  the  Constitution. 

The  general  principle  of  the  division  of  powers 
between  Commonwealth  and  State,  as  already 
stated,  is  that  the  Commonwealth  received  authority 
over  certain  matters  specifically  enumerated,  while 
the  Constitution  reserved  to  the  States  the  residuary 
power;  the  federal  plan  is  that  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

Federal  government,  with  its  division  of  power 
between  two  authorities,  demands  some  method  of 
settling  the  frontiers  and  determining  the  rival 
claims.  It  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  a  con- 
trolling law,  and  therefore  a  sovereignty  above 
each  of  the  governments  concerned.  In  such  a 
system  government  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  based  on 
law;  as  ]^ji»fessor  Dicey  has  said,  "Federalism  is 
legalism."  How  that  controlling  law  manifests 
itself  in  action  will  depend  largely  upon  the  history 
and  traditions  of  a  country;  it  does  not  necessarily, 
as  the  cases  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  show,  find 
expression  in  the  arbitrament  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  law.  But  amongst  people  bred  under  the 
influence  of  the  English  common  law,  the  control 
of  the  law  has  meant  in  Australia,  as  in  America, 
the  submission  of  the  Constitution,  'with  its  deflni- 
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lions  ol"  and  liiiiilat  ions  mi  au(  Imrity,  to  lli*^ 
intcrpiolalioii  ol"  (lie  oourts.  In  countries  wliei-e 
the  idea  of  law  is  more  abstract,  it  may  be  possible 
(o  concei\e  a  conslitiition  existing  in  an  atmosphere 
outside  that  ol'  the  courts,  and  yet  with  a  legal  and 
not  merely  a  moral  oi-  conventional  obligation.  Rut 
(hough  (lie  I'.ritish  (';ons(ilu(  ion  and  i(s  o(Tsi»ring 
know  well  coiisl  il  uMon;il  fiiirs  wliicli  arr  not 
cognisable  in  (he  eoui'ts,  they  deny  Iheni  thr  name 
of  laws.  That  is  law  which  is  enfoiced  in  (he 
courts;  for  that  which  is  not  enforced  in  courts, 
English  legal  thought  does  not  readily  find  a  name. 
Even  in  Germany,  with  a  legal  philosophy  widely 
ditTused  through  her  government,  the  idea  of  law, 
unsupported  in  constitutional  relations  by  the 
action  of  the  triliunals,  a[)pear-ed  (o  be  giving  way 
before  the  (endcncy  of  (he  self-dct rrmining  legis- 
lature to  augment  its  powei's. 

A  system  in  which  the  courts  of  hiw  are  called 
ui)on  in  the  course  of  Ihi'ir  ordinary  business  to 
consider  the  validity  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is 
strange  to  those  who  live  under  the  rule  of  parlia- 
mentary sovereignty,  and  in  communities  whose 
constitutions  were  modell(M|  on  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment the  adjustment  to  a  new  oriler  was  not  without 
some  difllculties  and  heart-burnings.  The 
principle,  indeed,  was  universally  acc<>pted.  The 
rule  that  Imperial  Acts  applying  to  a  colony  are  of 
paramount  authority  was  familiar  enough;  and  it 
was  obvious  that  if  two  legislatures  with  authority 
over  the  same  matter  spoke  with  a  discordant  voice, 
(he  courts  could  not  give  effect  to  the  will  of  both, 
and  must  hold  that  one  pi-evailed  ovei-  (he  other, 
'{'he  occasions  for  such  a  conflict  of  Imperial 
legislation  with  colonial  legislalion  under  "  respon- 
sible government  "  were,  however,  few.  In  the  case 
of  a  federal  constitution  whore  the  powers  of  the 
central  Legislature  were  in  general  not  exclusive, 
but  concurrent  with  powers  of  the  States  Legisla- 
tui-es,  such  conflicts  must  be  of  constant  occurrence; 
and  (he  Constitution  expressly  pi'o\ided  that  in  such 
a     case     the     laws    of    the    Commonweaith    should 
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prevail.  In  (his  class  of  case  the  task  of  the  courts 
has  heen  to  determine  what  is  inconsistency,  a  more 
dilUcult  task  than  appears  on  the  surface.  But  in 
order  that  a  Commonwealth  Statute  shall  prevail, 
or,  indeed,  operate  at  all,  it  must  be  "  law,"  i.e., 
not  merely  passed  by  Parliament,  but  within  the 
powers  committed  to  Parliament  by  the  Constitution. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  itself  is  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  it  is  a  law  of  paramount 
authority  to  which  the  courts  must  give  effect. 
Where  it  says  that  such  and  such  a  power  only  shall 
be  exercised,  the  courts  must  give  effect  to  the 
limitation,  and  treat  any  excess  of  the  grant  as 
ultra  vires.  Thus  the  courts  have  the  more  delicate 
task  of  interpreting  and  defining  the  limits  of  the 
powers  of  the  Commonwealth  as  often  as  in  any 
litigation  before  them  any  such  power  is  invoked. 
Further,  the  Constitution,  although  it  is  not  the 
origin  of  the  powers  of  the  States  Parliaments, 
restricts  their  powers  in  various  ways,  and  there- 
fore the  courts  must  consider  whether  acts  of  the 
States  Legislatures  or  Executives  are  within  the 
authority  left  to  them  by  the  Constitution.  Lastly, 
a  written  Constitution  is  no  more  than  a  frame  of 
government — a  certain  generality  and  breadth  of 
description  belongs  to  its  very  nature.  "  A  Con- 
stitution to  contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the 
subdivisions  of  which  its  great  powers  will  admit, 
and  of  all  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  carried 
into  execution,  would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a 
legal  code,  and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the 
human  mind.  It  would  probably  never  be  under- 
stood by  the  public.  Its  nature  requires  therefore 
that  only  its  great  outlines  should  be  marked,  its 
more  important  objects  designated,  and  the  minor 
ingredients  which  compose  those  objects  be  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves  "  {per 
Marshall,  C.J.,  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  (1819),  4 
Wheaton  316).  British  Statutes  are  characterised 
by  a  high  degree  of  detail  which  invites 
the  courts  to  a  literal  and  unimaginative 
interpretation.        A     Constitution,     on     the     other 
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liand,  is  brief,  allusive,  the  expression  of 
some  clearly  discernible  principles  of  government. 
These  have  to  be  worked  out  in  application,  and  tlwir 
consequences  cannot  at  the  outset  be  foreseen. 
Actually,  iho.  implications  of  a  (Jlonstitution  are  not 
less  important  than  its  explicit  disi)ositions.  Con- 
stitutional construction,  therefore,  involves  a 
peculiar  responsibility,  not  merely  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  but  because  of  the 
special  naturt'  of  the  task.  The  courts  must  adjust 
themselves  to  a  new  standpoint.  The  task  before 
them  resembles  less  the  interpretation  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  than  the  development  of  the  common 
law.  In  the  case  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  it  has 
an  analogy  to  the  process  by  which  large  depart- 
ments of  the  law  have  been  built  up  to  contain  "  the 
unexpressed  intention  of  the  parties  "  in  contact. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  functions  as  these  have  a 
vast  political  significance,  and  a  system  which  casts 
them  on  the  courts  raises  several  grave  questions. 
Are  judges  with  their  training  well-fitted  for  the 
determination  of  these  matters?  One  advantage  a 
man  of  large  professional  experience  possesses:  he 
is  accustomed  to  a  detachment  from  mere  personal 
views  and  sympathies  in  his  professional  judgment 
and  conduct.  But  something  more  is  needful;  in 
the  words  of  Marshall,  "  the  judge  must  mingle 
with  the  lawyer's  rigour  the  statesman's  breadth  of 
view."  In  the  region  of  implied  powers  and  implied 
restraints  the  legal  landmarks  become  faint;  in  the 
interpretation  of  some  vague  indefinite  power, 
political  battle  cries  are  like  sirens'  songs.  When 
great  political  issues  hang  on  a  judicial  decision, 
the  whole  political  interest  of  the  community  is 
7-anged  on  the  ono  side  and  tho  otlu'r,  and  by 
tradition  the  defeated  litigant  is  not  in  a  generous 
mood  towards  the  court.  Moreover,  in  making 
judicial  appointments.  Governments  can  hardly 
avoid  giving  some  weight  to  the  prospective  attitude 
of  the  judge  towards  constitutional  matters,  and 
there  is  the  temptation  to  subordinate  unduly  other 
considerations  of  fitness  to  this.       The  system  is 
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obviously  one  which  puis  a  strain  upon  the  Bench, 
the  Executive,  the  Parliament,  and  public  opinion. 

But  is  is  easier  to  point  to  drawbacks  than  to 
suggest  a  remedy  if  the  reality  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  preserved.  The  frank  acceptance  of 
political  in  place  of  legal  control  involves  either 
the  paramountcy  of  one  of  the  Governments 
concerned  or  of  some  authority  external  to  both, 
fn  the  United  States,  this  was  impossible.  In 
Canada,  the  system  is  mixed — both  Dominion  and 
Provinces  are  subject  to  legal  control  through  the 
courts,  while  the  Provinces  are  subject  also  to  the 
political  control  of  the  Dominion  Government, 
which  may  disallow  their  legislation.  In  Australia 
and  Canada,  there  is  the  resource  of  submitting 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  great  questions  to  the 
political  control  of  the  Imperial  Government,  which 
has  the  same  power  of  disallowance;  and  at  the 
beginnings  of  the  Australian  Constitution  there 
was,  in  fact,  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  working  out  some  of  the  problems  of 
federalism  .  The  Supreme  Court  of  Victoria,  and  the 
Privy  Council  on  appeal,  looked  askance  at  the 
American  decisions  as  political  wolves  in  legal 
sheepskin,  and,  rejecting  all  implied  restraints  on 
power  in  law,  sought  to  reconcile  the  plenary 
powers  of  a  Parliament  with  that  mutual  for- 
bearance which  federalism  demands,  by  reference 
to  the  political  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  encroachment  by  the  one  authority 
upon  the  other.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  decision 
of  the  High  Court  is  that  in  which  it  rejected  this 
easy  means  of  avoiding  responsibilities;  held  that 
the  delimitation  of  spheres  was  a  legal  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  power,  and  not  a  political 
question  as  to  the  proper  use  of  powers;  and 
declared  that  a  view  which  would  refer  questions  of 
every-day  action  to  the  supervision  of  the  Imperial 
Government  was  a  negation  of  that  self-government 
to  which  all  Australia  was  accustomed,  and  was 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  notorious  purpose  of 
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the  (jouslitutidii  to  i-iilar^f  that,  self-govoriiincnt. 
If.  was  in  llit^  same  case  llial  the  High  Court 
Nindicatod  its  own  position  undtM-  tho  Constitution 
as  against  what  it  di'fincfl  ih*'  oncroachment  of  the 
Pi'ivy  Council.' 

The  constitutional  iniimilancc  of  I  he  Higli  Court 
of  Australia  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal  in  Australia,  and  that  on 
constitutional  matters  within  Section  7i  of  the 
Constiution,  no  aiip<'al  lies  to  the  l*iivy  Council 
except  where  the  High  Court  for  special  reasons 
certities  tliat  the  question  is  (uir  which  ought  to  be 
Jetcrmined  by  the  King-in-Council. 

§  4.  The   Development  of  the   Federal   Constitution. 

The  first  important  constitutional  principle  laid 
down  by  the  High  Court  was  that  if  either  Common- 
wealth or  State  attempted  to  give  to  its  legislative 
or  executive  authority  an  operation  which  would 
fetter  or  interf(>re  with  the  fi-ee  exercise  of  tlu' 
legislative  or  executi\o  power  of  tli(>  other,  the 
attempt,  unless  cleai'ly  authorised  by  the  Con- 
stitution, was  invalid.  This  doctrine,  first  laid  down 
in  favour  of  the  salaries  of  (commonwealth  oflicers 
against  the  taxation  of  the  States, 2  was  applied  to 
protect  the  States  against  the  application  of  the 
Commonwealth  Arbiti-ation  Act  to  disputes  between 
the  States  Goveriunents  and  their  servants  employed 
on  the  State  i-ailways.-'  The  second  gi-eal  pi'inciple 
was  that,  the  Constitution  having  divided  jinwers  of 
Government  between  Commonwealth  and  States, 
the  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  must  be  inter- 
IH'eted  consistently  with  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
division,  and  therefore  if  a  particular  graiil  n[' 
power  to  the  (iommonwealt  li  woidd  according  to 
one  construction  extend  in  substance  to  nullify  that 
division  and  to  give  to  the  tiommonwealth  a  general 


'^Baxter  v.  Cointnissioiivr  of  Ta.rntinn.    \    (".L.K..    10S7. 
^  D'Emdrn     r.     PrdfJrr,     1     C.L.IJ..     !•!  :     Ihokin     r.     Wrhh. 
1    C.L.K..  ^Hp>. 

^  The    Siiitr    h'dilirdijx    Srnniils'    rosr,    4    (".L.R..    -tSS. 
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paramouiiL  authority,  it  must  be  rejected  in  favour 
of  a  more  rostrictiKl  application,  consistent  with  the 
general  scheme.  This  principle  was  first  explicitly 
enunciated  in  connecition  with  what  was  known  as 
the  "  new  protection  " — the  policy  of  guaranteeing 
to  the  employees  in  protected  industries  the  advan- 
tageous conditions  which  protection  made  possible. 
The  difficulty  was  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
accomplish  this  under  a  Constitution  which  left  the 
regulation  of  industry  to  the  States.  By  an 
ingenious  use  of  the  power  of  taxation,  the  Customs 
duties  were  in  certain  cases  balanced  by  an  excise, 
remissible  on  proof  of  compliance  with  specified 
labour  conditions.  In  the  High  Court  this  Act  was 
challenged  by  a  taxpayer,  and  a  majority  of  the 
court  held  it  was  ultra  vires:  in  substance  the  Act 
was  not  one  of  taxation  at  all,  it  was  a  regulation 
of  industry;  and  if  the  power  of  taxation  sanctioned 
what  had  here  been  done  the  same  device  would 
enable  the  Commonwealth  to  regulate  anything 
whatsoever,  and  so  make  the  federal  scheme 
illusory.^  Developing  the  same  doctrine,  the 
court  in  subsequent  cases  emphasised  the  fact  that 
in  the  region  of  commerce  the  Constitution  which 
granted  to  the  Commonwealth  the  subject  of  foreign 
and  inter-state  commerce,  impliedly  forbade  it  to 
regulate  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  States.  The 
application  of  these  doctrines  was  fatal  to  the 
attempt  to  establish  the  Union  Label  under  the 
cover  of  a  Trade  Marks  Act;  to  regulate  the 
contracts  of  corporations  under  the  Australian 
Industries  Act;  to  establish  a  common  rule  affecting 
all  employers  in  a  particular  industry  under  the 
Arbitration  Act.  It  also  limited  the  operation  of 
the  Arbitration  Act  in  various  respects,  and  in 
particular  established  that  the  Commonwealth 
Court  of  Arbitration  in  its  awards  was  subject  and 
not  paramount  to  State  laws.  Finally,  it  limited 
the  scope  of  the  Commonwealth's  power  of  inquiry 
by  Royal  Commissions  to  matters  within  the  present 

1  The  Kintj  r.  Bunjcr,  G  C.L.R.,  41. 
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[)ri\vcf  of  the  (loniindiiwcallli  PailiainonI,  and 
])revoiiled  Mh;  inquirirvs  oxIcMding  (o  niadors  williin 
Mk'  exclusive  authority  of  the  States.  ]\Iost  of  these 
matters  had  been  the  subject  of  keen  parliamentary 
contests,  wliicli  inchuled  a  severe  questioning  of 
their  legality.  In  tin-  High  Court  itself,  after  the 
number  of  justices  had  been  raised  from  three  to 
five,  there  appeared  a  sharp  division  of  opinion  on 
till'  liench  as  to  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
pietalion,  and  the  two  new  justices  commonly 
dissented  from  the  respect  paid  by  the  majoi-ily  to 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States. 

The  dilTerences  on  tlic  ncncli  illustrate  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  the  Australian  situation.  The 
Constitution  has  two  sources — one  American  and 
one  British.  'I'he  federal  element  in  the  Constitution 
is  that  which  is  drawn  fr(un  America;  and  the 
essentials  of  fi'dciali-^ni  wcie  developed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ihf  Inilcil  States  in  conditions 
which  precluded  any  exaggerated  regard  for  the  acts 
of  Legislatures  as  such.  The  principle  of  people's 
sovereignty  imported  that  all  IjCgislatures  held  their 
powers  by  delegation  and  upon  a  trust.  The 
Constitutions,  Federal  and  State,  were  full  of 
express  restraints  upon  legislative  competence  in 
the  interest  of  individual  right,  and,  apart  fi-om 
such  provisions,  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights 
affected  (and  continues  to  affect)  legal  as  well  as 
political  thought.  In  Australia,  most  of  these 
conditions  were  absent,  and  though  the  American 
model  has  furnished  the  federal  relation  in  her 
Constitution,  her  Legislatures  have  the  traditional 
attributes  of  British  parliamentary  institutions  so 
far  as  these  are  possible  in  a  non-sovereign 
community.  Ht-re,  (hen.  are  two  principles 
co-existing  in  the  same  Constitution.  Each 
admittedly  demands  some  concession  from  the 
other.  The  question  is — how  much?  Which  is  the 
preponderating  principle — federalism  or  parlia- 
mentary sovereignty?  The  majority  of  the  High 
Court  has  considered  that  federalism  is  the 
governing     principle,    and     has     sought    its    guide 
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cliicily  ill  llio  (It'cisioiis  of  the  United  Stales,  while 
r(!Cogni.sing-  tlial  in  many  matters  there  are 
difTerences  whicii  prcvt-nt  the  analogy  from  being 
perfect.  The  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  has  rested 
more  on  British  traditions,  and  has  relied  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Privy  Council  in  cases 
concerning  immediately  Governments  either  unitary 
in  form  or,  like  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  based  on 
a  different  federation  from  that  of  Australia. 

This  has  been  the  character  of  the  legal  contest. 
The  political  conflict  has  necessarily  been  waged  in 
a  less  refined  atmosphere. 

On  the  policy  of  the  "  new  protection,"  indeed, 
there  was  little  difference  of  opinion.  Free-traders 
and  protectionists  alike  were  in  agreement  that 
where  the  law  secured  a  market  for  the  manufac- 
turer by  high  duties,  the  law  should  not  leave  the 
employees  to  a  competitive  -wage.  The  question 
was  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  aim  should  be 
attained.  Already  there  were  in  all  but  one  of  the 
States  authorities  for  determining  fair  and 
reasonable  wages,  who  in  considering  what  wages 
an  industry  could  bear  would  take  into  account  the 
extent  of  protection  which  the  employer  enjoyed 
against  foreign  competition.  But  here  another 
industrial  problem  arose  from  the  establishment  of 
inter-state  free  trade.  A  State  authority  could  fix 
wages  only  within  the  State,  and  employers  there 
were  exposed  to  unrestricted  competition  from 
other  States  in  which  the  labour  conditions  might 
be  less  onerous.  The  fear  was  excited  that  either 
the  least  favourable  conditions  for  labour  might 
be  the  standard  for  regulation  generally,  or  industry 
might  flow  from  the  States  with  high  wages  to  those 
witli  low  wages.  Unsuccessful  efforts  to  meet  the 
situation  through  a  voluntary  surrender  of  limited 
but  sufficient  powers  by  the  States  to  the  Common- 
wealth were  the  contribution  of  Liberal  policy 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Labour  found 
in  it  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  Australian  industrial 
conditions  and  based  on  it  a  demand  for  unlimited 
federal  control. 
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Anotfier  iiiiportaiit  laclor  in  tlif  situation  has 
\)oon  the  Coninionwcallh  Aihilialioii  Court. 
DosigntHi  by  \\\o  frannM-s  df  Ihr  Constitution  for 
dealing  witti  the  rai'c  rase  nl'  iinhislrial  crises 
of  national  magnitude,  the  Coiut  came  to  be 
sought  by  the  trades  unions  in  preference  to  State 
machinery,  and  became  flif  most  active  of  tlie 
industrial  authorities  in  tin'  Commonwealth.  The 
delinition  of  its  powers  and  functions  has  been  the 
most  contentious  of  the  tasks  of  the  High  (^ourt. 
Unable  to  limit  tin?  terms  of  the  (jonslil  iil  inn  (o  llir 
class  of  case  originally  contemplated,  llu'  High 
Court  has  yet  to  give  effect  to  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  does  impose  some  limits  on  the 
Jurisdiction  ol  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration 
Cviurt.  In  tlie  result,  distinctions  become  very  fine; 
differences  of  opinion  emei'ge  in  the  High  Court; 
and  the  discontents  of  those  who  find  barriers 
impeding  their  access  to  the  Ai-bitration  Court  are 
joined  to  a  feeling  of  grievance  and  irritation  at 
what  is  deemed  the  artilicial  treatment  of  great 
issues. 

War,  with  its  need  for  the  concentration  of 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority,  in 
any  case  strains  a  Constitution.  The  modern  wars 
of  peoi)b's,  where  everything  is  ancipitis  usus,  break 
down  many  distinctions  upon  which  the  division  of 
powers  in  a  federal  Constitution  is  based.  In  the 
('ommonwealth  of  Australia,  the  High  Court  gave 
the  widest  construction  to  tlie  deff-nce  power. 
Holding  that  it  was  not  limitrd  (d  (lie  raising  of 
dt'fence  forces  and  the  administiation  of  tlu;  defence 
sei-vices,  but  extended  to  all  matters  which  had  for 
their  object  the  security  of  the  country,  (he  court 
left  little  that  in  war  time  the  Commonwealth  could 
not  claim  as  its  power.  Tn  justifying  what  was, 
I)erhaps,  the  extreme  power  claimed — the  fixing  f)f 
the  retail  price  of  bread  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government — the  court  was  indeed  careful  to  point 
out  that  many  things  may  be  within  "  defence  "  in 
war  which  would  be  outside  if  in  peace.  But  a 
Government      augmented     as     llif     (iommonwealth 
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Govei'iinieut  has  been  by  judicial  interpretation,  is 
unlikely  to  fall  back  altogether  to  its  former 
diiiKMisions.  Familiarity  with  the  predominance 
and  the  all  pervading  activities  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  in  law  lead  to  a  more  generous  interi)re- 
tation,  and  in  politics  break  down  the  resistance  to 
extension  of  power  by  Constitution  amendment. 

§  5.  The  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  most  potent  factor  in  the  political  develop- 
ment of  Commonwealth  power  has  been  the  demo- 
cratic nature  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  men  and 
classes  aiming  at  great  social  and  economic  changes 
have  seen  before  them  an  open  way  unbarred  by  the 
Legislative  Councils  in  the  States.  The  Labour 
Party  came  to  concentrate  its  main  efforts  upon 
federal  politics,  to  use  or  compel  the  use  of  federal 
powers  for  purposes  which  made  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  and  Commonwealth  elections  the 
scene  of  the  modern  social  and  industrial  conflict. 
The  decisions  of  the  High  Court  having  marked  out 
the  limits  of  attainment  within  the  Constitution, 
the  amendment  of  tlie  Constitution  became  the 
immediate  objective  of  Labour  politics  and  the 
"  preservation  of  the  Constitution  "  a  rallying  cry 
of  their  opponents. 

The  Labour  Party,  on  assuming  office  in  1910,  set 
themselves  at  once  to  free  the  Constitution  from  the 
limitations  settled  by  the  High  Court  decisions,  and 
passed  through  Parliament  a  measure  for  altering 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  bring  under  federal  control 
all  commerce  and  industry,  including  the  regulation 
of  commercial  trusts,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
labour  and  employment.  A  separate  measure 
proposed  to  enable  the  Commonwealth  to  nationalise 
any  business  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  a 
monopoly.  The  proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
electors  hy  refe7'endum  in  1911,  and  were  decisively 
rejected.  In  1913  the  proposals  were  again  laid 
before  the  electors  at  the  time  of  the  general 
election,  and  were  again  rejected,  though  by  slender 
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iHcijoi'ilit's  only.  In  l*»li,  ;i  Liberal  Government 
being  in  ollice  suitpiuttMi  l)y  the  House  of  Rfpre- 
:,entative.s,  the  Lainuir  majority  of  the  Senate 
sough!  unsuccessfully  to  coniix-i  tin'  sulnnission  of 
the  proposals  to  the  electors. i 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  most  important  part  of 
any  Constitution  is  the  provision  for  its  alteration, 
(lonstitutions  lia\('  been  conceived  as  voluntary 
grants  by  the  ruler,  as  compacts  between  rulers  and 
people,  as  agreements  of  the  people,  and  as  direct 
expressions  of  a  national  will.  A  nation's  concept 
of  sovereignty  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  provision 
for  the  alteration  of  its  Constitution.  In  the 
Australian  Constitution,  the  principles  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  of  democracy,  and  of 
federalism  which  run  through  the  whole  instrument 
are  at  work  in  tlie  amending  clause.  Parliament 
has  th(^  sole  initiative,  and  in  this  case  must  act  by 
absolute  majority.  The  possibility  of  disagreement 
between  the  Houses  is  provided  for,  and  the 
provision  differs  significantly  from  that  applicable 
to  ordinary  legislation.  The  ordinary  deadlock 
machinery  is  available  only  in  the  case  of  bills 
passed  by  the  House  and  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
evidently  contemplating  conditions  familiar  in 
Cabinet  Government.  In  regard  to  proposals  to 
alter  the  Constitution,  however,  bills  emanating 
from  the  Senate — the  House  of  the  States — as  well 
as  those  originating  in  the  House,  have  the 
advantage  of  the  deadlock  machinery.  Moreover, 
that  machinery  iji  the  case  of  Constitution  altera- 
tions is  far  more  simple  than  that  applicable  to 
ordinary  legislation,  for  it  dispenses  altogether 
with  the  double  dissolution.  It  is  enough  that  a 
Bill  passed  twice  in  one  House  has  been  twice 
rejected  by  the  other;  in  such  a  case  it  may  be  at 
once  submitted  to  the  electors  for  their  approval. 
The  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  schemes  is  that 


1  In  Dwcinhor,  1!)10,  similar  proposals  for  the  aiuend- 
iiuMit  of  the  Coiistilutioii  for  a  tcnn  ot  thiee  years  or 
until  the  revision  of  fhe  Constitution  by  a  si»eclal  Convou- 
tion  to  l)e  ealled  in  I'.H'o,  were  submitted  to  the  electors 
and  rejected. 
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((i'(lin;u-y  Ifj^islal  iim  .is  essentially  a  i'linclioii  nl' 
i^ari lament,  and  tin'  reference  to  the  people  is  made 
only  as  a  last  resuil  after  the  failure  of  all  other 
methods  of  reconeilement.  In  the  case  of  altera- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  the  people  are  not  mere 
arbitei's  between  the  Houses;  they  ai'c  themselves 
participators  in  the  Act.  Federalism  has  invoked 
the  "  political  sovereign  " — the  electors — to  assume 
a  part  in  the  "  legal  sovereignty."  It  was  the 
people  of  the  Australian  colonies  who  adopted  the 
Constitution;  without  their  approval  no  alteration 
in  it  can  be  made. 

The  alteration  of  a  federal  Constitution  is  a 
revision  of  a  compact  between  the  constituent 
States.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  expect  some 
recognition  of  this  in  the  machinery  for  approving 
such  alterations.  This,  in  Australia,  is  effected,  as 
in  Switzerland,  in  conjunction  with  the  submission 
to  the  people.  An  alteration  of  _th£__G£insiitutioii 
Xequax-es--__a_ jxalioaal.,. aiid  .a  ^Xederal  maiority-^. 
maJorUy,.Q.f,lhe_ whole  number  of  electors  of  the 
Commonwca,lth  who~ha\^e  recorded  tEeiF  votes,  and 
a  majority  of  States^  the  latter  ascertained  by  the 
votes  cast  by  tli,e  electors  in  the  several  .States  for 
or  against  the  proposal.  The  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  States 
are  protected  by  the  further  provision  requiring 
the  assent  of  a  State's  electors  to  any  alteration 
in  those  particulars. 

The  direct  participation  of  the  electorate  in  the 
act  of  amending  the  Constitution  is  no  doubt  a 
dethronement  of  Parliament.  But  the  principle 
which  governs  the  mode  of  alteration  is  in  truth 
derived  from  parliamentary  government.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  see  into  the  distant  future,  to  provide 
by  superior  wisdom  for  generations  which  might 
not  know  so  well  how  to  govern  themselves.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  themselves 
accustomed  to  the  flexibility  of  constitutional 
arrangements;  they  were  themselves  the  product  of 
a  dynamic  age  and  society,  well  aware  that  rigidity 
was  not  the  same  thing  as  stability.       They  knew. 
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tuo.  thai  wliili'  llio  people  of  Australia  might  accept 
a  regime  oi  law,  that  law  must  be  consistent  with 
their  sense  of  self-government:  it  must  no  more  be 
(he  dead  hand  of  liu'lr  own  ii;\sl  than  liie  decree  of 
an  external   authority. 

Id  Anif'i'ica.  thr  arlilicial  majorities  rcciuired  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  inequality  of  population 
in  the  several  States,  combine  to  make  large  amend- 
ments in  the  Constitution  dillicult  and  create  a 
problem  which  suggests  (|cs|»eiate  solutions.  In 
tlie  absence  of  amendment,  the  courts  control  the 
situation  in  a  way  which  recalls  the  constitutional 
struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  p]ngland, 
as  even  more  do  some  of  the  remedies  suggested. 
The  judges  are  invited  to  make  a  more  political  and 
less  legal  interpretation;  even  to  treat  the  Constitu- 
tion as  something  greater  or  something  less  than 
a  legal  text — an  enunciation  of  principles  capable 
of  indefinite  modification  in  the  face  of  changed 
social  and  economic  conditions,  and  of  changing 
political  ideas  concerning  tlu^  relations  of  govern- 
ment to  the  citizen.  Grave  and  responsible  writers 
discuss,  in  ominous  conjunction  with  these 
suggestions,  plans  for  hindering  the  courts  from 
pronouncing  judgment  against  the  validity  of 
statutes,  or  for  securing  decisions  favourable  to 
their  validity — special  modes  of  constituting  the 
bench;  judicial  appointments  in  relation  to  the 
power  of  over-ruling  prior  decisions;  election  of 
judges;  a  less  secure  tenure;  removal  by .  the 
Legislature  or  recall  by  popular  vote,  and  replace- 
ment by  "  progressive  "  minds. 

T'he  Australian  Constitution,  by  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  amended,  leaves  the  courts  no  such 
tiruil  control.  They  are  under  no  necessity  to  resort 
to  bold  or  ingenious  constructions  to  meet  the 
political  conditions  of  the  country.  If  their 
decision  is  adverse  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  need 
be  no  more  than  a  suspensory  veto,  which,  if  not  in 
accord  with  the  national  will,  can  be  readily  set 
aside  by  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution  con- 
ferring upon   ParliamcTit   the  powers   desired.      .\s 
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already  stated,  the  appeals  which  have  been  made 
to  the  country  to  alter  the  Constitution  as  inter- 
preted by  the  High  Court,  have  not  met  with 
success, 

§  6.   Imperial    Relations. 

The  principle  of  responsible  government  was  the 
division  of  functions  between  two  authorities,  each 
of  which  was  answerable  for  its  own  sphere.  The 
Colonial  Government  was  solely  answerable  to  its 
citizens  for  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colony. 
Whatever  touched  the  external  relations  of  the 
colony — with  the  mother  country,  with  other 
colonies,  or  with  foreign  States — -was  Imperial, 
which  meant  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  in  spite  of 
the  limitation  of  the  colonial  functions,  some 
internal  affairs  might  in  certain  contingencies 
assume  an  Imperial  character;  there  must, 
therefore,  be  a  reserve  authority  in  the  British 
Government  of  a  controlling  or  supervisory  kind. 
Attempts  to  state  the  division  with  legal  precision 
were  discouraged,  and  the  scheme  was  consequently 
left  free  to  develop  through  the  course  of  poMtical 
events.  Time  has  done  its  work.  The  growth  of 
the  Colonies  in  population,  wealth,  and  importance 
has  been  accompanied  with  a  continually  expanding 
sphere  of  self-government.  One  after  another 
matters  once  deemed  "  Imperial  "  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  Colonies,  whose  altered  status  has  been 
recognised  by  distinguishing  them  as  "  Dominions." 
The  alteration  of  their  Constitutions  is  a  right 
which  in  the  Australian  Colonies  was  recognised 
as  early  as  1850,  and  is  conceded  to  every  repre- 
sentative Legislature  by  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity 
Act  of  1865.  By  successive  steps  the  self-governing 
Colonies  have  come  to  control  their  commercial 
relations  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  whether 
within  or  without  the  Empire.  The  currency, 
marriage  and  divorce  laws,  the  exercise  of  the 
pardoning  power,  the  conditions  of  naturalisation, 
admission  and  expulsion  from  the  territory,  the 
care  of  native  races,  have  all  passed  into  self- 
government.       In    the    sphere     of     commerce,    the 
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Dominions  are  treated  as  distinct  units,  standing 
outside  commercial  treaties  unless  they  assent  to 
them,  denouncing  them  when  they  think  fit,  and  in 
suhstance  ncKotiating  with  foreign  powers.  In 
matters  of  shipping,  they  exercise  direct  control 
over  the  coastal  trade  and  over  vessels  registered 
in  the  colony,  and  the  British  Government  has 
|)ractically  abandoned  control  for  such  representia- 
tions  as  it  might  make,  and  make  more  eft'ertively, 
tf)  a  foreign  State.  The  Dominions  maintain  their 
own  defence  forces,  and  control  them  even  on  the 
tiigh  seas.  In  the  case  of  political  treaties,  the 
Empire  is  necessarily  treated  as  a  single  unit';  but 
it  is  recognised  that  no  treaty  particularly  affecting 
the  interests  of  a  Dominion  shall  be  concluded 
without  consultation,  and  the  Arbitration  Treaties 
of  1908  and  1911  and  the  Pecuniary  Claims  Treaty 
of  1911  with  the  United  States  went  so  far  as  to 
provide  for  the  separate  assent  of  any  Dominion 
affected  by  any  question  to  be  referred  to 
arbitration. 

In  practice,  then,  the  Dominion  of  the  twentieth 
century  by  no  means  confines  itself  to  "  internal 
affairs."  Each  has  its  own  distinctive  problems  in 
relation  to  the  world  without  it.  and  is  busy 
fashioning  a  policy  to  solve  them.  The  organisa- 
tion of  defence  has  been  stimulated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  special  risks  to  which  the 
situation  and  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  exposed 
iier.  The  old  conception  of  "  responsible  govern- 
ment "  is  inadequate  and  seeks  a  new  terminology 
and  a  new  interpretation.  Dependency  on  the 
mother-  country  is  superseded  by  the  "voluntary 
co-operation"  or  "partnership"  of  the  sislei's; 
the  "colonies"  have  become  "the  nations";  the 
Dominion's  Ministers  periodically  assemble  as 
"  colleagues  "     of     the     British     Ministers     in     an 

1  This  section  was  in  type  before  tlie  I'eace  Conference, 
and  tliere  nas  not  yet  iheen  time  or  opportunity  to  measure 
tiie  full  significance  of  tbo  separate  admission  of  tiic 
l>iiiniiiions  to  the  f'onforonco,  their  niomhership  of  the 
Lcafiuc  of  Xatiniis,  and  their  accei)taiic('  of  torrllories  to 
lio  adniinistorel   •.iiulrr  n   maiKlate  from   (In-  T'nwcrs. 
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Imppiial  Gonrorence,  and  are  there  admitted  to  the 
most  secret  matters  of  State.  Where  does  all  this 
tend?  The  consideration  of  this  question  belongs 
lo  another  part  of  the  work. 

§  7.  The  Structure  of  Government:   The  Legal 
Basis  of  Responsible  Government. 

In  considering  the  structure  of  government,  the 
States  first  demand  attention,  as  being  the  earlier 
in  time,  and  the  schools  of  experience  in  which  the 
framers  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  learnt 
their  work.  In  all  other  aspects  than  the  federal, 
the  experiences  of  the  Colonies  under  responsible 
government  so  obviously  govern  the  Constitution, 
whether  for  warning  or  for  example,  that  it  will  Ire 
convenient  to  let  one  account  serve  for  both  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  merely  calling  attention  to 
significant  points  of  difference. 

Five  of  the  federating  Colonies  acquired 
"responsible  government"  between  1855  and  1859; 
Western  Australia  did  not  reach  her  political 
majority  until  1889.  The  mode  in  which  the  several 
Constitutions  were  established  was  not  uniform, 
and  in  some  cases  presented  singular  complications 
and  obscurities.  But,  ultimately,  all  may  be  founded 
on  some  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  conferring 
upon  a  Colonial  Legislature  the  amplest  power. 

While  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  thus  been 
the  origin,  it  has  also  been  the  model  of  the 
Colonial  Constitutions.  The  government  of  the 
Colonies  was  essentially  self-government;  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  were  not  limited  by  any 
doctrine  which  would  treat  llieni  as  the  meri; 
instruments  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  And 
just  as  the  British  Constitution  rests  on 
a  legal  basis  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty  as 
distinguished  from  people's  sovereignty,  the  self- 
government  of  the  Australian  Colonies  meant 
Parliamentary  government,  unhampered  by  limita- 
tions which  an  authority  merely  delegated  by  the 
people  would  suggest.  The  most  important 
manifestation  of  this  was  that  self-government  in 
a     Colonv     inclndr'^l     flic    jiowor    of     nnifndjng    its 
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Constitution,  and  Ilia!  Ilic  const ituciit  ituwrr  was 
lodgod  in  tiie  (jolonial  Legislatun;  without  lurtlioi" 
rt»-^prvation  than  was  involved  by  the  olistn-vanco  of 
I'oi'ins  wliirh  tlie  Legislature  itself  might  abolish, 
and,  in  some  cases,  has  abolished. 

The  assum[)tion  of  "responsible  government" 
involved  several  things,  of  which  the  full  signifi- 
cance and  appreciation  were  only  disclosed  by 
time.  It  meant  that,  in  relation  to  the  internal 
government  of  the  (^olony,  the  Imperial  l^arliament 
and  Government  abstained  from  interference  in 
matters  of  policy  and  administration.  This 
consideration  governed  the  exercise  of  the  reserved 
power  of  disallowing  Colonial  legislation,  as  well 
as  of  th<^  ordinary  powers  committed  to  the 
Governor  by  the  Crown. 

It  meant,  also,  the  ti-ansfer  of  power  from  a 
(tovernor,  with  a  stafT  of  subordinate  ofTicers, 
answerable,  like  himself,  to  the  British  Government, 
to  an  executive  whicti  was  responsible  within  the 
Colony  itself.'  It  has  meant,  in  practice,  that  this 
resi)onsfbi!ity  has  assumed  a  form  similar  to  that 
which  has  grown  up  in  the  United  Kingdom  since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  short, 
"  responsible  government  "  has  acquired  a 
secondary  meaning  connoting  "  cabinet  govern- 
ment "  or  "party  government,"  so  that  in  the 
Colonial  I^egislature  we  tind  not  merely  the 
legislative  authority  bul  tlic  powci'  wliich  makf>s 
and  unmakes  Ministries. 

This  is  foreshadowed  lalln-r  than  established  in 
the  Constitutions.  In  spite  of  expressions  in  ilie 
Constitutions,  which  assume  ihe  existence  in  fact 
of  the  system,  the  Cabinet  system  rests  to  this  day 
in  Australia  mainly,  as  it  does  in  England  wholly, 
upon  conventional  understanding  and  practices 
i-ather  than  upon  positive  law.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  the  flexibility  which  belongs  to  a  legal  framewoi'k 
alterable  by  the  oi-dinary  Legislature,  there  is  the 
further  flexibility  arising  from  the  free  play  of 
usage  anil  convention.  The  once  favoured  theory 
of  Higinbotham    i'f^liief  Justice   of  Victoria"' .   whicji 
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attributed  to  the  Constitution  Acts  the  whole  system 
of  responsible  government,  now  finds  few 
supporters. 

§  8.  Parliaments  and  their  Constitution. 

Until  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  legal  part  of  the  Australian  Constitutions  was 
mainly  concerned  with  the  Legislatures,  their 
organisation  and  arrangement. 

All  the  States'  Constitutions  provide  for  two 
Chambers.  The  Assembly,  or  Lower  House,  is 
democratic  in  basis;  and  in  its  control  of  Ministers, 
its  financial  preponderance,  its  limited  term,  and 
its  liability  to  dissolution,  recalls  the  House  of 
Commons. 

In  all  the  "  Lower  Houses  "  members  have  long 
received  an  "  allowance  "  or  "  reimbursement  of 
expenses."  which  is  in  substance  a  salary.  The 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Legislative 
Councils  of  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
and  Tasmania  are  also  paid.  In  addition,  members 
receive  a  pass  over  the  Government  railways,  and, 
in  some  eases,  allowance  for  travelling  expenses, 
while  there  may  be  further  allowances  for  special 
service,  as  on  the  Standing  Committee  on  Railways 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  or  on  Royal 
Commissions  of  Inquiry.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
a  procedure  similar  to  that  by  which  payment  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  introduced 
in  1911 — the  inclusion  of  the  necessary  amount  in 
the  Appropriation  Bill — brought  about  a  Constitu- 
tional crisis  and  "deadlock"  in  Victoria  in  1877, 
though  payment  of  members  had  been  provided  for 
by  temporary  Acts  since  1871. 

Manhood  suffrage  for  the  Lower  House  has  been 
universal  for  many  years;  women's  suffrage  upon 
an  equal  qualification  was  introduced  into  South 
Australia  in  1894,  and  was  adopted  by  Western 
Australia  (18991.  New  South  Wales  (1903). 
Tasmania  (1903),  Queensland  (190.5),  and  Victoria 
(1909),  and  by  the  Commonwealth  in  1902.  •  Every 
adult  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  district  in  which  he 
resides.     Plural  voting  is  permitted  in  no  State  and 
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is  forbidden  lor  the  (joinnionwcalth  Parliament,  but 
in  Victuiiu  and  Queensland  property-bolders  bave 
an  option  of  exorcising  tbeir  vote  where  the  property 
is  situated,  or  whei-e  they  reside.  Tlie  result  in 
Victoria  is  that  while  IMelbourne  is  at  a  general 
rioction  a  safe  Labour  scat,  at  a  by-election  it  is 
pretty  certain  to  bt^  won  by  an  anti-Labour 
candidate, 

A  new  country  presents  few  of  those  features 
which  in  older  governments  suggest  competing 
methods  of  distributing  representation  amongst 
I  lie  constituencies;  and  thus  the  electoral  units  are 
found  by  dividing  the  electorate  info  districts,  with 
an  approximately  equal  number  of  electors.  One 
important  moditlcation  of  this  plan  is  adopted: 
some  advantage  is  given  in  the  distribution  to  rural 
over  metropolitan  electors.  This  is  founded  on 
various  grounds,  but  exists  mainly  to  establish  a 
balance  of  interests,  and  especially  to  reduce  the 
dispro[)oriionate  weight  of  an  urban  vote  concen- 
liated  in  the  capitals.  It  is  recognised  in  tlie 
Commoiiwialfb  as  well  as  in  the  States. 

In  the  States  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales 
I)rovision  has  been  made  for  the  redistribution  of 
seats,  due  to  changes  in  population,  without  need 
for  lecourse  to  special  legislation.  In  the  other 
States  there  is  no  such  provision,  and  time  produces 
similar  anomalies  to  those  found  in  the  United 
Kingdom  before  the  Act  of  1917.  In  the  Common- 
wealth Pai'liament  the  matter,  of  course,  touches 
I  lie  relative  weight  of  the  States  in  the  Pai'liament. 
iiy  the  "  Rei)res(Mitation  Act  100.'")  "  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Chief  Electoral  Ollicer  every  fifth  yeai*  to  take 
into  consideration  the  statistics  of  population  in 
relation  to  the  representation  of  the  several  States, 
and  to  determine  whether  any  State  has  lost,  and 
any  other  State  gained,  a  member,  for  the  system 
contemplates  adjustment  by  transfer  and  not  by  an 
increase  of  the  total  number  of  members.  This 
determination  is  oiierative  per  se,  and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  order  Commissioners 
under  the  Electoral  Acts  to  re-distribute  the  seat.s 
in  the  States  concerned,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  it. 
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'J'lic  Coinniissioiiors'  reports  are  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and,  if  approved — they 
eannot  be  anicnderl — pass  into  operation.  The 
result  is  sonicwbat  curious.  The  Hhief  Electoral 
Ofhcer's  certilicate  is  a  definite  determination,  not 
open  to  any  review,  of  the  representation  to  which 
each  State  is  entitled.  But  elections  must  proceed 
upon  the  old  basis  of  representation  until  a  scheme 
of  re-distribution  has  been  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  reports  of  Commis- 
sioners ar(!  by  no  means  accepted  as  of  course,  and 
are  the  occasion  of  fierce  party  battles  in  the  House. 
The  machinery  of  the  Electoral  Act  may  also  be 
called  into  operation  by  the  shifting  of  population 
within  a  State. 

The  single-member  constituency  is  the  rule  in 
Australia  for  the  Lower  House;  but  Tasmania  has 
for  years  used  an  adaptation  of  Hare's  system  of 
proportional  representation,  involving  the  multi- 
member electoral  division,  and  under  an  Act  of 
1918,  proportional  representation  is  to  be  applied 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find 
six  or  more  candidates  for  a  single  seat,  and  where 
the  election  was  not  governed  by  local  considera- 
tions, the  support  of  a  powerful  newspaper  was 
often  the  determining  factor.  The  Labour  Party 
made  its  first  successes  by  introducing  preliminary 
selection  under  conditions  which  secured  the 
concentration  of  their  whole  strength  in  favour  of 
the  selected  candidate.  The  manifest  advantage 
thus  enjoyed  by  a  highly-organised  party,  even  when 
it  was  in  a  minority,  might  be  met  politically  by 
their  opponents'  adoption  of  similar  methods.  It 
also  suggested  a  modification  of  the  common  law 
principle  of  election  by  mere  plurality. 

Counter  organisation  became  possible  as  parties 
became  more  sharply  defined,  and  without  any 
alteration  of  the  law,  elections  generally  tended  to 
become  a  struggle  between  the  nominees  of  two 
great  parties.  But  the  opponents  of  the  Labour 
Party  never  achieved  the  same  solidarity  as  the 
Labour  Party  itself,  and  many  of  them  rejected  in 
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|iiiiici|ili'  llir  iiiraiis  \\lificli\  llial  xilidarily  was 
ucliicvod. 

Tilt'  Statt's  liavc  luadf  \ariotis  <'xpt'riin('nt.s  in 
sclicincs  lor  (iflcrmiiuiig  Hit'  inajorily  of  votos 
wlit'it'  lln'it'  art'  sfvi'ial  cantliilaf fs.  New  South 
Wall's  aditplt'tl  (lif  st'coiitl  liallol  in  I'.Mii  as  a  moans 
III'  cuijiuf^'  wiili  lli(.'  "  split  vole  "  wlii'ix'  parly 
ilisciplino  was  not  suflicieiitly  strong  to  deal  witli 
llio  niatlt^r-;  the  schcnit^  was  natufally  opposed  by 
Hit'  i)arty  wliiidi  cinild  ii'i\  on  ils  own  oi'fianisation 
lo  pi't'vt'iit  I'ixalry  Ironi  ils  own  laiiks.  II  was 
almlisiictj  in  11)  I H  on  llif  inli'tidufi  itm  td'  |»rt»poi-- 
lional  i-cprt'st'tilalion.  (Jueenslaml  in  \H[}2.  Wt'sli'in 
Australia  in  1907,  and  Victoria  in  I  •)  I  1 ,  adopted 
various  forms  of  "  ('ontingcnt  "  oi-  "  int'ferential  " 
voting.  Tlie  Commonwealth  adoi)ted  a  system  of 
preferential  voting  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1918.  and  for  the  Senate  in  1019.  Tiif 
latter  involved  a  definite  rejection  of  llif  iJiinciplc 
of  propoi'tional  representalion,  and  lends  itself  as 
readily  as  the  older  simple  majority  system,  to  the 
capture  of  all  the  seats  by  one  Party. 

If  the  call  for  absolute  majority  systems  of 
election  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  party  organisation  and  discipline,  it  is  the 
rigidity  of  the  i)arty  system  itself  which  creates  a 
demand  of  t>'t>vision  foi-  the  representation  of 
minorities.  Possibly.  Hie  single-member  con- 
stituency may,  in  genei'al.  secure  liiis  in  a  lia|)- 
liazard  way.  though  the  expectations  on  which 
the  Knglish  system  of  1885  was  based  were 
singulai'ly  falsified  in  iiractice.  The  Com- 
monweallli  Senate,  with  its  multi-member  con- 
stituiMicy,  shows  what  is  possible  with  a  block 
vote  as  directed  by  a  powerful  organisation.!  No 
provision,  however,  has  been  made,  except  l)y 
Tasmania,  and  recently  New  South  Wales.  ft)r 
the  representalion  of  minorities.  The  disad- 
vantage of  all  sneli  sfliemes  is  tfint  among  a 
people  fairly  i'\cnl\  diN  ided  in  iin'ii'  politics,  uico 
and  accurate  atljustinent  tif  their  representation 
makes  Parliament ai'y  gt)vernment  ditlicult  and  may 
involve  the    wIkjIc    institution    in    discredit.       This 
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considoratioii,  of  course,  does  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  Second  Chambers,  and  it  is  possibly  in 
connection  with  an  elective  Upper  House  that 
proportional  representation  promises  the  best 
results. 

The  ballot  has  been  so  long  in  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (tiiough  its  experimental  character  is 
recalled  by  the  fact  that  until  1918  it  depended  on  an 
annual  Act)  that  people  forget  that  it  used  to  be 
described  as  the  "Australian  ballot";  Australian 
experience  was  an  important  factor  in  encouraging 
its  adoption  in  England.  In  recent  years,  Australia 
has  been  making  some  further  experiments  in  the 
mode  of  recording  votes.  Partly,  though  not  solely, 
out  of  consideration  for  women  electors,  various 
provisions  have  been  made  for  recording  votes 
otherwise  than  by  attendance  at  the  polling  booth 
in  the  elector's  division.  The  most  important  of 
these  has  been  "  voting  by  post,"  introduced  in 
Victoria  in  1900,  and  adopted  by  Queensland, 
Western  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
Commonwealth.  It  has  been  fiercely  assailed 
by  the  Labour  Party  as  permitting  violations 
of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  obviously, 
if  admitted  as  a  general  alternative,  it  would 
afford  a  means  whereby  any  person  or  political 
party  able  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  elector 
could  readily  make  that  pressure  effective. 
Actually,  voting  by  post  is  limited  to  cases  of 
illness,  distance  from  polling  booth,  and  absence. 
But  in  Queensland  it  was  asserted  that  the  system 
was  abused,  and  after  a  constitutional  crisis  in 
1907,  the  law  was  amended  in  1908  so  as  to  permit 
electors  to  record  an  "  absent  vote  "  at  any  booth. 
The  same  course  was  followed  in  the  Common- 
wealth, where  the  Labour  Party  abolished  the  postal 
vote  in  1911,  and  substituted  "absent  voting"  at 
any  polling  booth  in  Australia.  The  objection  to 
this  system  is  that  it  facilitates  impersonation  by 
diminishing  the  risks  of  detection.  Needless  to 
say,  the  views  held  on  the  subject  are  affected  by 
the  interests  deemed  to  be  involved.  The  postal 
vote     facilitates     the     recording    of    women's    and 
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fanncrb'  mjIcs,  wliicli  aic  IlimigliL  to  favour  the 
Liberals.  The  absonL  vuLo  provides  for  the 
sliearers,  seamen,  and  otlier  shifting  classes  who 
vote  "  Labour,"  while  it  does  nothing  for  the  farmer 
who  is  distant  from  a  polling  booth,  or  the  woman 
who  is  suffering  llir  iniirmities  of  sex.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  (lie  calculations  of  interest  on 
the  subject  by  either  party  are  sound. 

The  percentage  of  electors  who  vote  at  Common- 
wealth elections  has  increased  in  the  case  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  50  in  1903  to  78 
in  1917,  and  of  the  Senate  from  46  in  1903  to  77  in 
1917.  In  the  elections  for  the  States  Parliaments, 
the  percentage  of  voters  has  steadily  risen  since 
1901,  in  Queensland  (where  in  1915  it  reached 
88),  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  in  all  of  which 
it' is  over  70.  In  Western  Australia  there  was  a 
steady  rise  from  46  in  1901  to  75  in  1911,  but  in 
1914  there  was  a  fall  to  57.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  percentage  remained  about  08  for  several 
elections,  but  it  fell  in  1917  to  61.  In  Victoria  the 
poll  has  usually  been  about  65  per  cent.,  and  in 
1908  and  1914  it  fell  below  54.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Victoria  is  the  only  State  in  the  Commonwealth 
(Government  in  which  the  Labour  Party  has  not  been 
in  powder,  and  the  absence  of  a  severe  party  contest 
in  Victorian  Slate  elections  no  doubt  accounts  for 
(he  small  ptM'centage  of  votes  polled,  for  the 
Victorian  poll  in  Commonwealth  elections  is  high. 

The  percentage  of  female  electors  recording  their 
votes  is  below  that  of  the  male  electors,  but  not  as 
much  below  as  in  the  earlier  elections. 

In  the  organisation  and  procedure  of  the 
Ciiambers  the  English  model  is  closely  followed, 
and  May's  Parliamentary  Practice  is  as  familiar  as  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  closure  in  various 
forma  is  nov^  acclimatised  in  Australia.  There  is 
usually  a  time  limit  for  speeches  on  motions  for 
adjournment,  and  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
a  rule  wa*=^  made  in  1912  limiting  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  65,  or  in  certain  cases 
05,  nnnntes.  In  (he  Commonwealth  Parliament  and 
in   some  of  (lif   S(a(<'s    Pai'Iinmen(s.    (he   ron^idera- 
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tion  of  Bills  introduced  in  one  session  may,  under 
certain  restrictions,  be  resumed  in  the  next  session 
of  the  same  Parliament  at  the  stage  they  had 
reached  at  the  prorogation. 

The  conflict  of  parties  has  not  spared  the 
Speaker's  robes  and  the  mace.  Discarded  in  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  under  the  Labour 
regime  in  1911  and  1914,  they  were  restored  by  the 
Liberals  in  1913  and  1917.  A  more  serious  breach 
with  modern  British  practice  makes  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Senate,  the  Speakership,  and  the  Chair- 
manship of  Committees  party  appointments, 
changing  with   every  swing  of  the  pendulum. 

§  9.  Administration. 

One  of  the  most  constant  problems  of  modei:n 
government  is  the  relation  of  the  political  part  to 
the  administrative  part  of  the  system.  The 
Cabinet  meets  some  of  tlie  difficulties;  the  respon- 
sibility of  Ministers  to  the  Legislature  permits  that 
they  may  be  intrusted  with  a  considerable 
discretion,  and  removes  from  the  Legislature  the 
temptation  of  meddling  with  the  detailed  work  of 
government.  The  subordination  of  other  officers 
oi'  Government  to  the  Ministers  enables  the 
Legislature  to  treat  Ministers  as  solely  responsible. 
Ministers  on  their  part  with  some  show  of  justice 
might  claim  that  they  cannot  be  responsible  for 
those  whom  they  cannot  control;  that,  therefore,  a 
disci-etionary  power  of  appointment  and  dismissal 
must  be  in  their  hands  if  they  are  to  answer  for 
efliciency  in  administration.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  recur  to  the  mischief  of  political  appoint- 
ments and  dismissals  in  the  public  service;  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  in  guarding  against  the 
evil  the  State  has  put  some  of  its  administrati^'e 
services  in  hobbles. 

Li  England  it  has  hitherto  been  found  possible 
to  regulate  the  Civil  Service  without  recourse  to 
statute,  whether  as  to  appointments,  prcxmotions, 
or  tenure  of  officials.  Tn  Australia,  f  the  Public 
Services  are  governed  by  elaboratt^  statutory 
proA-isions    deflnina'    the    couflitinns   of    admission. 
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the  classilicat  inn  nf  (iHicci's,  i-ciiiuiicciil  inn.  prn- 
nintiiin.  ami  iiisci|ii  inr.  'I'lif  ailrninisi  ral  inn  n\  (his 
l)i)ily  of  laws  is  (ir^anisrd  nndi-r  a  Public  S('r\  ice 
noinniissidncr  ni'  (idiiiijiissidnfis.  wlinsc  important 
fuiu'lidiis  ai«'  it'cnf>nisi'<|  hy  stalulury  provisions 
(irsignt'il  to  st'cnic  him  against  IMinisloi'ial 
pi'ivssiu'f.  I  'rhrough  his  hands  pass  ap|)ointnionls 
ami  pi'DhiolJons.  and  one  of  his  pr-incipal  functions 
is  to  guard  against  Ihc  inllatiiui  of  the  service.  In 
|)roniotions,  lie  has  to  weigh  seniority  and  efTiciency, 
and  here  lie.s  his  main  resptuisihilily.  Any  per- 
functory performance  of  his  duty  will  load  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  service  with  imlifTerent  ofTicers; 
a  painstaking  and  ronscientions  selection  of  junior 
odicers  is  a|tt  to  evoke  the  cry  of  favouritism.       ^    .  '\i«2'^ 

(  J>e^-noerul  ic  pi'i  nei|-tiu^'e  jeet-^i  .^wy-such  division  of 
the  service  as  exists  in  llnglainl.  where  a  special 
class  of  men  is-  inlrodofed  atliT  a  severe  and 
competitive  educalional  test  to  lill  the  liigher  oirices. 
In  the  service  of  each  Stale  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth there  is  one  entrance  examination  for  all 
candidates;  the  successive  ranks  are  filled  by 
pr'ohn)tion  fiom  below  according  to  rules  which 
carefully  limit  the  area  of  selection.  5  In  standard 
the  entrance  examination  is  usuaT!y*Tar  ixdow  the 
matriculation  standard  of  the  Universities,  and  is 
not  a  very  convincing  test  of  ability  oi-  education. 
The  conditions  of  enti'y  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  educational  opportunities,  .so 
Ih.at  in  an  increasing  degree  the  service  fails  to 
attract  tlie  more  alile  boys.  The  system  is  based  on 
a  conception  of  pul)lic  administration  as  clerical 
service  under  a  political  head-,  a  conception  which 
becomes  more  inadequate  every  year  as  tlu^, 
functions  of  administration  extend.  Its  defects 
would  be  more  glaring  than  they  are  if  the  greater 
freedom  of  choice  allowed  for  filling  technical  or 
professional  i)osifions  did  not  furnish  a  means  of 
inti'oducin^  into  the  scixice  some  men  of  education 
and  proved  talent,  who  are  then  often  put  info 
responsible  administrative  olVice.  The  establish- 
ment   of  tile    ( '.ommonwealt  Ii     (!n\entmeii(     ami     the 
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iifod  for  oi'ganisinp'  dcpai'tniPiifs  liofon'  (lie.  passing 
of  a  Public  Service  Act  gave  the  oppoctunity  for 
securing  some  of  the  best  ability  available,  wbetlier 
within  or  without  the  services  of  the  States;  and  the 
expansion  of  |»ublic  activities  calling  for  the 
creation  of  new  branches  or  departmenis  from 
time  to  time  gives  similar  opportunities  to  both 
Commonwealth  and  State.  "  The  Commonwealth 
Public  Service  Act  "  is  emphatic  in  its  insistence 
upon  efficiency  and  its  relegation  of  seniority  to  a 
subordinate  jMisition;  but  otherwise  enjoys  no  pre- 
eminence. New  South  Wales  is  the  only  Govern- 
ment which  can  be  said  to  be  really  improving  its 
system. 

There  has  been  no  indication  u\  Australia  of  any 
tendency  to  make  use  of  the  Public  Service  as  the 
election  agency  for  Ministers,  as  is  common  in 
some  countries.  Any  such  tendency,  if  it  had 
existed,  would  probably  have  been  checked  effec- 
tually by  the  elimination  of  direct  political  control 
under  the  Public  Service  Acts.  But  the  relation  of 
public  servants  to  politics  has  engaged  serious 
attention  in  Australia,  as  in  all  other  communities 
where  the  solidarity  of  interest  in  a  large  body 
stimulates  common  action  for  the  protection  or 
promotion  of  that  interest,  and  where  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  organisation  is  peculiarly  easy. 
The  Parliament  of  Victoria  was,  in  1903,  so  far 
impressed  with  the  perversion  of  the  public  interest 
which  might  arise  from  the  pressure  of  public 
officers  upon  members  of  Parliament  and  Ministers 
that  the  whole  Public  Service,  including  the  railway 
service,  was  removed  from  the  territorial  divisions 
for  electoral  purposes,  and  was  formed  into  special 
constituencies.  This,  however,  was  repealed  in 
1906.  Tn  the  Commonwealth  and  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  public  servants  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Arbitration  Law,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  made 
more  than  one  attempt  to  bring  the  State  railway 
servants  under  Commonwealth  control.  Such 
measures  are  based  on  the  view  that,  as  Govern- 
ment can  hardly  concede    to    its  servants  the  right 
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to  strike,  it  is  bound  to  provide  them  with  the 
moans  of  laying  their  claims  before  an  indifTerent 
hiliunal,  and  that  a  legitimate  mode  of  pressing 
these  claims  serves  to  i-emove  the  subject  from  the 
political  and  parliamcniary  arena,  where  it  would 
i>e  detciinined  less  according  to  its  merits  tlian 
accorfJing  to  the  amount  of  ell'ective  pressure  which 
could  be  applied  at  the  moment. 

There  are  usually  some  restrictions  on  the 
|)olitical  activities  of  public  oflicers,  but  the 
lendency  is  to  diminish  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Labour  Government  in  1909 
left  the  Commonwealth  service  free  to  engage  in 
the  ordinary  political  action  of  citizens,  subject  to 
a  prohibition  against  commenting  upon  the 
administration  of  any  Commonwealth  Department 
and  disclosing  or  making  use  of  official  informa- 
tion; and  by  an  Act  of  1916  New  South  Wales 
permits  a  public  servant  to  become  a  candidate  for 
Parliament;  but  lie  must,  of  course,  resign  if 
elected. 

Within  the  Departments,  Ministers  in  Australia 
probably  concern  themselves  far  more  with  detail 
than  do  Ministers  in  England.  Whether  this  in  all 
cases  conduces  to  a  more  real  control  over  the 
policy  of  the  Department  may  be  doubted. 

The  desire  to  eliminate  "political  influence " 
from  administration  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
matter  of  Civil  Servici'.  Tlicrf  aic  many  mattei's 
undertaken  by  Govei-nmcnt  which  call  for  special 
expert  ability,  others  which  demand  an  unbiassed 
judgment  in  dealing  with  conflicting  interests. 
This  has  been  recognised  in  varying  degrees  as 
imposing  limitations  upon  tlif  spliciT'  of  the 
political  part  of  (ioveinnu'iit,  so  as  to  [)romote 
clUcit'iicy  in  management  (as  in  the  case  of  State 
railways  or  to  avoid  the  intrusion  of  the  miscel- 
laneous factors  which  necessarily  enter  into  any 
political  judgment.  The  management  of  the 
railways  is  vested  in  (iommissionei-s  with  large 
powers  of  independent  action,  combining  the 
functions  of  managers  with  many  of  the  powers  of 
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i!  Iinaiii  (jf  (liicrl  Ill's.  'I'lic  I'i'lal  i(»iis  hcl.woon  the 
Minister  and  the  Coinniissioiiers  in  suoh  a  system 
ai'e  delicate,  and  are  occasionally  strained.  Parlia- 
ment, wliicli  has  to  lind  the  money  for  any  railway 
deficit,  must  have  control  over  commitments  to 
large  expenditure;  the  relations  between  the 
Commissioners  and  their  statT  may  call  for  the 
interference  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy.  But  this  public  and 
occasional  interference  is  not  open  to  the  objections 
attaching  to  ^Ministerial  management  with  the 
constant  pressure  of  political  considerations. 

Railway  construction  may  be  either  an  incident 
of  management  or  a  matter  of  policy.  After  some 
hesitation,  it  has  been  treated  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  more  particularly  as  in  Australia  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  must  be  viewed  not  merely  as  a 
business  enterprise  but  as  a  means  of  developing 
national  resources.  On  the  one  hand.  Parliament 
is  entitled  to  determine  the  place  of  railway 
construction  amongst  the  various  claimants  for 
public  expenditure,  and  to  determine  the  order  in 
which  the  various  railway  schemes  are  to  be  under- 
taken, as  well  as  to  judge  of  the  plan  of  the  work, 
so  far  as  concerns,  e.g.,  estimates  of  cost.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  matter  in  which  the  decision 
of  a  political  authority,  whether  Minister  or 
Assembly,  is  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  influences 
outside  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  position  has 
been  recognised  by  some  States  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Standing  Parliamentary  Committee,  to  which 
all  but  insignificant  schemes  of  railway  construction 
are  referred  for  investigation  and  report,  and  which 
performs  functions  analogous  to  those  of  the 
private  Bill  committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 

The  principles  applied  in  the  case  of  the  railways 
are  applied  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  other 
business  relations  between  the  State  and  the 
citizens,  first  as  a  means  of  securing  efficient 
management,  and,  secondly,  as  a  means  of  ousting 
illegitimate  influences.  The  Savings  Banks  of  the 
States    and  the  Commonwealth    Bank    are    illustra- 
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tions.  Similarly,  in  (he  adinitiisliation  of  liio 
intricate  body  of  laws  for  flic  icfiiilalioii  of  tin- 
Crown  lands,  it  has  boon  found  advisahlf  in  soini' 
cast's  to  constitute  stMni-Judicial  and  special 
IJoards  witli  carefully  tielined  slalulory  powers  for 
dealing"  willi  the  resumption  nf  lands  for  closer 
s(»tflement  and  tlu'  management  and  rating  of 
irrigation  areas.  The  dishuisement  of  funds  by  the 
centi-al  Government  for  the  construct  i'ui  and 
maintenance  of  roads  is  anntlin'  malter  which 
hovers  between  in(h'|)endent  management  and 
political  action.  The  Intei-State  Commission, 
established  by  the  Labour  Government  in  ISM  2,  was 
given  a  wide  range  of  powei-s  in  i-elation  to  Inter- 
State  trade  and  commerce,  and  was,  after  the  rail- 
ways, the  most  impor-tant  case  of  the  use  of  an 
independent  body  in  administi-ation.  In  particular, 
the  ('ommission  was  charged  willi  a  constant 
surveillance  over  the  oper-ation  of  liie  (Customs 
taritf,  a^()wedly  that  Parliamei\t  may  act  upon 
authentic  information  and  unprejudiced  advice  in 
reconciling  the  several  interests  which  a  tariff, 
especially  a  protective  tarilT,  afTects.  'IMie  Com- 
mission reported,  but  Parliament  in  its  revision  of 
the  tariff  went  its  own  way.  It  has  been  frequently 
proposed  to  vest  the  managennnit  of  tiic  postal  and 
telegraphic  services  in  a  bo<ly  of  C(tinmissioners 
modelled  as  to  status  and  functions  upon  the 
Railway  Commissioners. 

The  existence  of  these  semi-independent 
authorities  involves  in  many  cases  great  complexity 
of  function  and  relation,  with  the  possibility  of 
sharp  conflict  between  them  and  Ministers, 
ritimately,  it  involves  v(M'y  ditlicult  constitutional 
questions  as  to  the  responsibility  of  .Ministers  for 
the  exercise  of  statutory  powcM's  vested  in  particular 
bodies  or  officers.  Isually  there  are  left  in  the 
Ministi'y  powers  wliich  in  the  last  resort  will  make 
the  political  view  prevail;  but  the  country  has  the 
safeguard  that  such  interference  is  an  extraordinary 
and  not  an  ordinary  exercise  of  power,  that  it 
almost     necessaily     takes    place    in    circumstances 
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wliich  insure  publicity,  and  that  it  must  therefore 
be  based  on  reasons  whicli  tlie  Ministry  can  rely  on 
as  a  justification  of  its  action. 

Local  government  in  Australia  is  entirely  the 
creation  of  Statute,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  carries 
the  tradition  of  local  government  in  England — that 
is,  it  is  viewed  as  local  self-government  and  not  as 
the  instrument  of  the  central  Government.  In  fact, 
there  is  in  Australia  less  of  the  utilisation  of  the 
machinery  of  local  government  for  national  pur- 
poses than  there  is  in  Great  Britain.  Police 
(together  with  the  maintenance  of  prisons  and  the 
cost  of  justice)  and  education  are  services 
organised  and  controlled  by  central  departments, 
and  the  expenditure  is  provided  for  by  Parliament. 
The  same  is  true  of  asylums.  There  is  no  poor 
law,  but  a  considerable  charity  vojte  is  usually 
granted  by  Parliament,  and  the  subsidising  of 
benevolent  institutions  and  the  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment are  regarded  as  State  rather  than  municipal 
matters.  Old-age  pensions  were  provided  by  the 
State  Parliaments,  and  their  administration  was 
undertaken  by  the  central  departments;  they  are 
now,  with  invalid  pensions  and  the  maternity  bonus, 
administered  by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
through  officers  responsible  to  it.  As  the  railways 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Governments,  those 
Governments  are  brought  into  closer  relation  than 
elsewhere  with  the  internal  communications  of  the 
country;  roads  and  bridges  are  important  feeders 
of  the  railways.  Moreover,  these  communications 
are,  of  course,  essential  to  development,  and  are 
often  most  urgently  called  for  where  there  is  least 
ability  to  bear  a  local  charge;  and  historically  there 
is  a  connection  between  land  revenue  and  local 
works.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been 
expended  directly  by  the  central  Government  both 
out  of  loans  and  revenue;  and  there  are  roads  and 
other  works,  distinguished  as  "national"  from 
those  controlled  by  local  authorities.  In  general, 
roads  are  now  made  and  maintained  by  the  shires 
or    municipalities,  with    the    aid    of    a    Government 


p'caiif.  If  is  qu(\s(i(»in'(i  wiifthri'  (liis  sysfoni  ;illo- 
Kctlior  iiisuros  rocngiiilidii  by  tlio  nuiniripalilif's  of 
tlic  national  purposes  for  wiiicli  llio  suhsirly  is  paid, 
and  recent  legislation  in  Victoi-ia  is  aimed  at 
bringing  main  roads  iindi  r  a  mudi  inoi-e  direct 
conti'ol  tlirnugli  tlu'  estaldisliiiiml  of  a  non-i)olilical» 
board. 

A  lai'gf  i)arl  of  Aiisd'alia  is  now  indiKb'd  in  local 
government  areas;  but  it  is  obvious  tbat  thf 
effectiveness  of  local  government  must  vary  willi 
the  widt'Iy  dilTcrenf  conditions  of  settlement  in  tlie 
several  Stales.  In  tlie  capitals  and  other  urban 
ai-eas,  government  is  organised  upon  familiar  lines, 
and  undertakes  the  obvious  services  required  by 
large  town  eoiumunities.  Both  in  Sydney  and 
^Melbourne,  the  existence  of  a  large  nvimber  of 
inunicijialit  ies  within  I  he  metroi)olitan  district 
involves  the  creation  of  some  authorities  which 
control  services  not  admitting  of  separation,  of 
which  sewei-age  and  water  supi>ly  are  tln^  most 
important. 

PART    II.— THE    WORKING     OF     RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT. 

§  1.  The  Cabinet. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  Cabinet  in  Australia,  there 
was,  till  very  recent  years,  little  that  called  for 
particular  description.  Later,  important  departures 
have  been  made  in  Australia,  as  other  and  greater 
departures  have  been  in  England.  But  some  of 
these  are  so  recent  that  it  is  not  possible  in  either 
case  to  say  whether  they  are  mere  incidents  or 
phenomena  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  constitu- 
tional practice,  or  are  real  modifications  or 
developments  of  institutions.  In  general,  the 
substance,  and  perhaps  even  more  the  forms  of 
Bi'itish  practice,  have  been  observed.  The  Ministry 
may  not  dominate  the  Assembly  as  much  as  the 
modern  British  (^ial)inet  has  dominated  the  House 
of  Commons;  it  has  been  said  to  be  less  siMisi- 
tive    to  defeats  which    are    not   a  direct  challenge 
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to  its  authority.  Collective  responsibility  is  often 
a  strain  where  party  lines  are  not  clear  and 
Ministerial  supporters  are  drawn  from  various 
groups,  or  where  the  regular  Opposition  is  not 
sufliciently  strong  to  threaten  the  .Ministry.  Recon- 
structions are  called  for  by  dissatisfied  supporters, 
and  sometimes  take  place.  They  would  be  more 
frequent  if  it  were  possible  to  break  the  fall  of  an 
unpopular  Minister  in  an  agreeable  way.  The 
secrecy  of  Cabinet  proceedings  is  guarded  well 
enough  in  matters  of  the  first  importance.  But  in 
Australia,  the  number  of  departmental  matters 
dealt  with  in  Cabinet  is  very  large,  and  this  has 
probably  been  responsible  for  a  recent  practice 
whereby  frequently  a  communique  is  made  to  the 
Press,  summarising  the  results  of  the  Cabinet 
council.  The  number  of  Ministers  is  small,  and 
while  in  England  the  more  important  Departments 
of  State  have  at  least  two  Ministers  in  Parliament, 
the  Australian  practice  frequently  assigns  two  and 
even  three  Departments  to  one  Minister.  As  it  is 
impossible  for  a  Department  to  be  represented 
directly  in  both  Houses,  the  Cabinet  includes  two  or 
three  "  honorary  Ministers,"  "  Ministers  without  a 
portfolio,"  or  assistant  Ministers,  who  may 
share  the  conduct  of  Government  business  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  sometimes  assist  the 
Ministers  in  their  Departments;  and  Victoria  has 
adopted  a  feature  of  parliamentary  government  in 
Europe  which  permits  Ministers  in  charge  of  a  Bill 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  either  House. 
As  all  Ministers  are  in  the  Cabinet,  there  is  no 
training  for  Ministerial  responsibility  such  as  is 
afforded  by  the  Lender-Secretaryships  in  England. 
Often  a  preliminary  term  is  served  as  an  "  honorary 
Minister,"  and  on  a  casual  vacancy  in  a  Department, 
the  succession  is  commonly  looked  for  by  an 
honorary  Minister.  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  are 
no  sinecure  offices  like  the  Privy  Seal  or  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  honorary 
office  is  sometimes  accepted  by  men  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  undertake  heavy  departmental  work. 
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The  same  reasons  that  in  England  warn  the  Prime 
Minister  not  to  accept  an  onerous  Department  exist 
in  Australia.  In  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
Mr.  DeaUin  became  Prime  INIinister  in  1910 
"  without  a  portfolio,"  and  during  the  succeeding 
Ministry  the  oHicc  of  Prime  iNlinister  was  definilcly 
constilutt'd  as  a  distinct  "Department  of  State.'* 
Another  i-esult  of  the  system  by  which  there  are  no 
Ministers  outside  the  Cabinet,  is  that  the  Attorney- 
General  has  always  been  in  the  Cabinet,  a  fact 
which  gives  the  ofTice  a  ijolitical  rather  than  a 
professional  chai'acter.  It  lias,  in  fact,  been  held 
by  gentlemen  who  were  '  not  members  of  the  legal 
profession  at  all. 

"  His  Majesty's  Opposition  "  has  more  formal 
I'ecognition  than  in  England,  for  the  leader  of  the 
O|)position  usually  has  an  official  secretary  at  the 
public  expense,  and  in  Oueonslaiui.  Victoria  and 
Tasmania  he  receives  a  salaiy. 

§  2.   Party   Government, 

'i'iie  Australian  colonies  in  adopting  the  British 
system  of  Cabinet  government  as  their  mode  of 
self-government,  took  a  course  which  provided  for 
their  immediate  need  of  submitting  the  executive  to 
colonial  control.  The  system  was  one  which  in 
outline  they  understood,  though  even  in  England, 
outside  official  and  parliamentary  circles,  there 
were  probably  few  people  in  1855  who  could  claim 
to  know  it  intimately.  The  conventions  of  the 
system  wei-e  accepted  so  far  as  they  wei-e  under- 
stood. A  Government  held  office  by  the  support  of 
the  Assembly;  that  support  might  be  withdrawn 
without  any  breach  of  jiropriety  by  llie  House  and 
without  injustice  or  hardshii)  to  Ministei's. 
Opposition  was  a  constitutional  function  and  not 
unpatriotic  or  factious  conduct,  if  accompanied  by 


♦  In  the  Cook  Ministry  the  Prime  Minister  became 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  but  arranged  that  one  of  the 
honorary  Ministers  slionhl  practienlly  administer  the 
Department. 
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an  acppplancf  of  the  responsibility  to  assume  office 
in  certain  well-defined  contingencies. 

But  such  a  system  presents  obvious  temptations 
and  dangers.  In  the  absence  of  real  differences  of 
policy,  it  is  apt  to  become  a  game  in  which  men 
exercise  their  natural  combativeness  and  rivalry, 
and  in  which  Ministerial  office  is  the  trophy  awarded 
to  the  victors,  a  trophy  which  they  hold  on  condition 
of  defending  it  against  all  challengers.  A  lower 
level  is  reached  if  the  contest  is  dominated  by 
material  rewards;  government  is  perverted  by  self- 
interest,  loses  all  moral  influence,  and  ceases  to  be 
representative  in  anything  but  name.  If  changes 
of  Ministry  are  based  on  real  differences  of  policy, 
still,  over  frequent  change  destroys  continuity  and 
makes  government  ineffective.  In  Great  Britain, 
these  evils  were  encountered  by  the  existence  of 
parties,  and  the  reduction  of  the  contest  in  the  main 
to  a  struggle  between  two  parties.  The  small 
number  of  persons  in  Parliament  who  could  look 
for  any  personal  advantage  from  a  change  of 
Ministry;  the  fact  that  those  who  might  aspire  to 
office  had  commonly  an  assured  social  position  and 
some  fortune,  so  that  the  emoluments  of  office, 
though  pleasant,  were  not  of  vital  concern,  tended 
to  check  the  influence  of  personal  interests,  and  to 
force  political  contests  along  lines  of  real  difference 
in  matters  of  public  policy.  Moreover,  in  Great 
Britain,  party  government  grew  out  of  parties, 
called  into  existence  in  the  first  instance  by  great 
public  issues,  but  ultimately  having  an  independent 
existence,  so  that  they  lived  not  merely  in  the 
concert  of  their  members  for  certain  definite 
political  ends,  but  in  the  memory  of  past  conflicts, 
and  of  great  leaders,  in  the  possession  of  a  name 
and  of  traditional  principles  and  maxims  of  political 
conduct.  These  formed  a  continuous  bond  of 
association  and  gave  the  party  a  moral  personality 
which  could  command  attachment  and  loyalty. 
The  leaders  of  the  party,  guiding  its  counsels  and 
directing  its  policy,  have  been  the  most  prominent 
men    in    Parliament,  so    that    party  allegiance    has 
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canerally  been  identifled  with  loyalty  to  an 
individual  parliamentary  leader  or  group  of  leading 
men. 

Not  all  these  conditions  were  reproduced  in  the 
colonies  which  entered  on  the  British  system  in  the 
"  fifties."  Australia,  indeed,  shared  in  the  remark- 
able change  of  tone  which  during  the  preceding 
sovonty  years  had  gradually  banished  the  grosser 
forms  of  corruption  fiom  public  life.  The 
legitimate  pecuniary  rewards  of  Australian  politics 
have  always  been  inconsiderable,  and  a  public 
opinion  not  always  very  observant  or  interested  in 
political  affairs,  was  very  sensitive  at  the  suggestion 
of  illegitimate  gains.  Even  the  ordinary  emolu- 
UKMifs  of  ofTice  probably  played  a  smallei'  part  in 
the  sti'uggle  than  might  be  supposed:  oflice  was  at 
lt>ast  as  much  the  token  of  victory  in  the  game  as 
I  ho  material  reward  striven  for.  Certainly  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  early  years  of  responsible 
government,  the  number  of  men  who  might 
naturally  be  affected  by  the  lure  of  an  ofiicial  salary 
was  smaller  than  it  was  after  an  era  of  comparative 
stability  set  in. 

The  custom  which  in  England  draws  men  to 
Parliament  as  the  complement  to  or  witness  of 
success  in  professional  or  business  life,  was 
brought  to  Australia  by  the  colonists,  though  it  has 
now  almost  passed  away.  But  the  elements  from 
which  the  House  of  Commons  still  drew  its  character 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which 
furnished  the  traditions  of  political  life  and  the 
basis  of  political  contests,  were  incapable  of  trans- 
mission to  those  who  were  so  far  away  from  the 
influences  of  the  "  governing  class."  "  Whig  "  and 
"  Tory "  made  nothing  of  the  appeal  to  the 
Australian  legislator  that  they  made  in  a  House  of 
Commons  where  men  had  not  yet  ceased  to  talk  of 
"  Mr.  Fox  "  and  "  INIr.  Pitt."  "  Conservative  "  and 
"  Liberal  "  temperaments  there  were  in  political  as 
in  other  affairs,  finding  vigorous  expression  in  the 
newspaper   press    and    readily   recognisable    in    the 
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general  attitude  of  Councils  and  Assemblies  respec- 
tively. But,  in  fact,  the  great  political  questions 
which  divided  parties  in  England — and  even  in 
England  party  lines  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  to  the  death  of  Palmerston  were  ill-defined — 
were  hardly  issues  at  all  (as  the  extension  and 
protection  of  political  rights,  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State),  or  they  had  not  emerged  in  the 
social  conditions  of  the  country  (as  the  humani- 
tarian movement  embodied  in  the  Factories  Acts,  or 
the  protection  of  industries  by  tariffs).  These 
conditions  were  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of 
firm  and  continuous  associations  for  government. 
The  nearest  approach  to  party  in  the  English  sense 
was  the  habit  whereby  associations  formed  for  some 
special  purpose  served  as  a  bond  of  union  for 
general  political  action;  and  the  most  permanent 
and  characteristic  of  political  groups  came  to  be 
determined  by  fiscal  sympathies,  even  when  the 
fiscal  question  was  not  the  question  of  the  hour. 
But  the  bond  was  a  slight  one,  and  it  rarely  included 
as  a  practical  test  of  party  loyalty  the  acceptance 
of  the  leadership  of  someone  who  could  speak  and 
act  for  all.  Outside  Parliament,  party,  in  the 
English  sense,  with  its  accompanying  organisation, 
did  not  exist;  the  member  counted  mainly  upon  his 
personal  influence  and  popularity  in  his  con- 
stituency and  his  record  for  services  to  that 
constituency;  he  was  without  fear  of  any  caucus 
drawing  inspiration  from  head-quarters.  Such 
conditions  permit  a  freedom  of  political  action 
which  many  to-day  may  envy.  But  they  are  not 
favourable  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  Cabinet 
system;  they  tend  in  particular  to  make  an  assembly 
a  congeries  of  local  interests. 

In  a  country  whose  sparse  population  and 
generous  distances  make  effective  local  government 
impossible,  where  extensive  developmental  work 
has  to  be  undertaken,  and  where  social  conditions 
and  opinion  combine  to  demand  a  wide  sphere  of 
governmental  activity.  Parliament  readily  becomes 
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the  ineeling  ground  of  material  interests,  where  the 
rural  constitutMicies  are  contending  with  each  other 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  on  roads  and 
bridges,  where  the  town  and  country  are  jealously 
eyeing  caclj  olhrr.  and  wht!r(>  justice  to  one  interest 
is  often  possible  only  by  placating  a  number  of 
others.  In  (lie  condition  of  the  country,  these 
iiiterests  had  In  lind  representation,  and  it  is 
useless  to  quarrel  with  the  fact.  The  evil  lay,  of 
course,  in  their  tendency  to  dominate  the  situation, 
to  lower  the  tone  of  politics,  and  to  form  a  public 
opinion  which  found  a  serious  basis  only  in  some 
material  interest.  The  last  tendency  was  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  political 
issues  were  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  and 
the  tarifT.  In  fact,  where  real  political  parties  have 
existed  in  Australia  their  origin  has  usually  been 
in  the  desire  to  promote  or  to  defend  some  material 
interest,  individual  or  class.  This  accounts  to 
some  extent  for  the  ferocity  of  party  feeling  at 
critical  times,  as  well  as  for  some  discredit  which 
attaches  to  party  in  general.  Its  graver  conse- 
quence is  the  serious  limitation  it  imposes  on  the 
national  outlook  and  development. 

T'nti!  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  combinations  of  politicians  in  Australia  for 
public  ends  were  transient  and  not  permanent. 
Ministry  followed  Ministry  with  rapid  succession, 
and  between  1856  and  1894  New  South  Wales  had 
28  Ministries;  Victoria,  27;  South  Australia.  42. 

This  condition  of  things  would  hardly  have  been 
tolerable  but  for  three  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the 
limited  range  of  colonial  politics  demands  less  of 
"  strong "  government  than  is  called  for  in  a 
sovereign  State.  In  the  second  place,  there  was 
enough  general  political  agi-eement  in  the  country 
to  insure  a  steady  movement  of  democratic  progress 
— there  were  few  marked  periods  of  reaction.  In 
the  third  place,  "  government  "  in  a  colony  is  in  a 
very  large  degree  administration,  which  is  not 
substantially  interfered  wilh  by  political  change. 
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§  3.  The  Two  Chambers  of  the  Legislature.^ 

The  second  Chamber  in  Australia  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  composition  of  the  Legislative  Council  estab- 
lished in  New  South  Wales  in  1842,  which  consisted 
as  to  one-third  of  nominated  and  as  to  two-thirds 
of  elected  members.  Much  discussion  on  the 
subject  took  place  in  the  following  years,  when 
Australian  Constitutions  were  in  the  making. 
Succeeding  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England; 
the  Governors,  Legislatures,  Press,  and  public 
meetings  in  the  Colonies  took  an  active  part.  To 
one,  the  tradition — English  and  Colonial — seemed 
i.  sufficient  reason  in  favour  of  the  two  Chambers; 
to  another,  the  adoption  of  the  English  model 
appeared  to  invite  a  comparison  which  would  lead 
to  embarrassing  claims  by  the  Colonial  Assembly. 
Others  again  desired  a  Second  Chamber  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  presence  in  political  life  of 
persons  of  independence  and  character,  a  Chamber 
which  should  at  once  be  a  brake  upon  "  naked 
democracy  "  and  a  model  of  tone  and  disinterested- 
ness in  public  life.  While  such  a  Chamber  might 
be  relied  on  to  stand  between  the  Government  and 
the  onslaughts  of  a  democratic  Chamber,  it  must 
not  be  merely  the  creature  of  Government,  or  it 
would  lack  respect  and  influence.  Therefore  a  life 
tenure  for  nominees  was  to  be  preferred  to  a  limited 
term. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the  discussions 
preceding  responsible  government,  the  common 
assumption  on  all  sides  is  that  a  Council  will  be  a 
supporter  of  Government;  and  the  critics  of 
Government  address  themselves  to  considering 
whether  it  is  better  to  have  the  Government  phalanx 
in  the  Assembly  or  in  a  separate  Chamber.  The 
Constitution  contained  in  the  Imperial  Act  of  1850 
left  the  settlement  of  the  question  to  the  Colonies 
themselves,  provisionally  continuing  the  form  of 
Legislature  set  up  in  1842. 

1  This  section  has  been  adapted  t'rjm  an  article  of  the 
present  writer  in  the  "  New  Statesman "  Supplement  for 
7th  Feljruary,  l'J14. 
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fn  Mif  ii'sull.  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
a(l()i)(t'(l  iiDminoe  Councils;  Soulh  Ausli-alia, 
Tasniaiiia,  Victoria,  and  (when  lii'r  lime  came) 
Western  Ausli-alia,  elective  Councils.  In  the 
elective  (^-ouncils,  the  franchise  varies  in  details, 
but  its  character  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  Council  to  Asscmlily  electors  is 
from  30  to  iO  per  cent. 

In  contrast  with  the  Assemblies,  which  are 
dissolved  by  lapse  of  time  or  prerogative  act,  the 
(Councils  have  a  continuous  existence.  Moreover, 
whether  the  Council  be  a  nominee  body,  whose 
members  have  a  life  tenure,  or  an  elective  body,  its 
personnel  changes  very  slowly.  Successive  reduc- 
tions in  some  of  the  States  of  the  term  for  which 
a  Councillor  is  elected  give  an  uniform  tenure  for 
six  years,  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  members 
retiring  by  rotation  every  second  or  third  year. 
But,  save  in  rare  instances,  a  member  once  elected 
retains  his  seat  for  life  or  until  resignation. 
Constituencies  are  large;  contests  are  expensive; 
public  interest  centres  in  the  Assembly;  the  Council 
offers  no  temptation  to  ambition.  Members  of 
Council  are  generally  older  than  members  of  the 
Assembly,  who  are  themselves  middle  aged; 
well-to-do,  sometimes  wealthy,  men,  whose 
property,  business,  or  profession,  and  not  politics, 
has  the  first  claim  on  their  time  and  attention. 
They  have  claimed  to  stand  outside  the  party 
system;  there  has  not  been  the  same  sharp  division 
of  their  ranks  as  in  the  Assembly  into  Ministerial 
and  Opposition.  The  party  division  has  probably 
Iteen  more  marked  in  the  nominee  Councils  than  in 
llie  elective,  and  it  becomes  more  pronounced  with 
(he  infusion  of  Labour  members  which  the  nominee 
system  permits.  But  any  Government  may  meet  a 
check  at  the  hands  of  a  Legislative  Council,  however 
constituted.  Not  claiming  to  make  and  unmake 
^Ministries,  it  does  not  recognise  the  obligation  or 
the  discipline  of  a  party.  When  a  Ministry  is  being 
formed,  the  Premier  will  include  one  or  two 
members  of  the  Council,  chosen  less  for  their 
political  views  than  for  their    persuasive    influence 
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ill  ii  small  body  wliicli  has  learned  to  trust  itself  to 
the  guidance  ot  a  tew  of  its  members.  If  these 
members  have  the  necessary  capacity  and  time 
available,  they  may  be  the  means  whereby  the 
Council  fulfils  its  revisory  function  with  much 
public  benefit. 

Designed  as  conservative  bodies,  the  Councils 
have  certainly  fulfilled  the  retarding  function  of  a 
Second  Chamber.  Nearly  every  measure  which  is 
claimed  as  democratic  and  progressive  has  had  to 
pass  the  ordeal  of  several  rejections.  The  several 
extensions  of  the  franchise,  including  women's 
suffrage;  payment  of  members;  land  taxation;  the 
whole  range  of  "  experimental  legislation "  from 
schemes  for  land  settlement  and  compulsory 
purchase  to  wages  boards  and  arbitration  courts; 
the  extension  of  government  enterprise  into  the 
sphere  of  trading,  have  their  long  account  of  Bills 
rejected  by  the  Councils.  Even  so  well-tried  a 
measure  as  Workmen's  Compensation  is  in  some 
cases  still  held  back.  The  resistance  of  the  Councils 
to  drastic  schemes  for  breaking  up  the  large  pastoral 
holdings  and  to  land  taxation,  and  the  brake  they 
apply  to  "  socialistic  legislation,"  drove  many,  if 
not  into  the  ranks,  at  any  rate  to  the  support  of 
the  Labour  Party,  and  have  been  the  main  cause  of 
the  zeal  of  that  Party  for  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  Commonwealth  Government,  in  whose  Constitu- 
tion a  forward  policy  has  to  encounter  no  such 
obstacle. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  "  the  abolition  of  the 
Legislative  Council  "  is  a  plank  in  the  platform  of 
the  State  Labour  Parties.  In  1917,  the  Queensland 
Labour  Government  made  a  serious  attempt  to 
carry  the  proposal  into  effect,  but  on  submitting 
the  Bill  to  the  electors  by  o-eferendum,  met  with  a 
severe  rebuff. 

When  all  is  said,  Australia  is  able  to  pride  herself 
on  the  multitude  and  variety  of  her  legislative 
experiments,  and  vi^ith  some  justice  she  has  been 
regarded  as  the  world's  political  laboratory.  When 
the  Government  and  the  Assembly  have  been  very 
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iDUcli  ill  canu'sl  wliidi  is  not  alwiiys  tin-  ca-sc — 
and  have  been  suppm-tcd  by  a  strong  public  opinion, 
the  Councils  ha\e  usually  given  way.* 

'Ihe  nominee  and  elective  Councils  have,  of 
course,  presented  distinctive  problems  in  the  long 
course  of  struggle  between  them  and  the  Ministries. 
In  the  case  of  the  nominee  Councils,  the  first 
question  was  the  respective  functions  of  Governor 
and  Ministry  in  respect  to  nominations.  In  the 
view  of  the  Governor  (supported  at  lirst  by  the 
Colonial  Ofllce),  it  was  essential  to  the  usefulness 
and  independence  of  tlie  Council  that  its  personnel 
should  not  be  altered  so  as  merely  to  reflect  the 
shifting  conditions  of  parties  in  the  Assembly;  that 
though  there  was  no  legal  limitation  to  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Council,  a  conventional  limitation 
should  be  accepted,  and  that  appointments  should 
in  general  be  made  only  as  vacancies  arose  by 
death  or  resignation.  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  self- 
government  required  that  the  Governor  should 
accept  the  advice  of  Ministers  or  find  successors. 
On  this  subject,  the  earlier  plan  has  been  modified 
to  the  extent,  at  any  rate,  of  abandoning  the  notion 
of  a  conventional  limitation  of  numbers;  and  in 
1892  the  Secretary  of  State  accepted  the  princfpie 


*  A  critic,  however,  iiiifflit  often  have  applied  to  the 
situation  created  the  coninient  of  a  shrewd  parliamen- 
tarian on  tile  relations  of  t'he  C\Ml)inet  and  the  Lords  in 
Eufrland:  "  An  Tipper  ('lianil>er  wliicli  will  accept  from  a 
.xtinistry  that  it  detests  no  measure  that  has  not  behind  it 
an  irresistible  mass  of  excited  puljlic  opinion,  has  sooner 
or  later  Mie  fate  of  those  Ministers  in  its  hands.  For  on 
the  one  hand  the  friction  generated  by  the  iirocess  of 
forcing:  a  Bill  throu.irh  a  reluctant  House  of  Lords  annoys 
and  scandalises  a  nation,  which  soon  prows  tired  of  having 
a  revolution  once  a  twelvemontih;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inability  of  a  Cabinet  to  conduct  thi-ouffh  both  Houses 
that  continuous  flow  of  le^'islation  wliicli  the  changing 
necessities  of  a  countr.v  like  ours  demand,  alienates  those 
amongst  its  most  ardent  supporters  who  take  little  account 
of  its  difficulties  and  see  only  that  it  is  unable  to  turn  its 
Bills  into  Acts."  (Trevelvan,  Life  und  Lrftrrs  of  Macaulay, 
2,  5G.) 
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of  Ministerial  responsibility,  subject  to  the 
qualification  that  the  Governor  should  act  upon  his 
own  opinion  if  ho  had  ground  for  believing  that  the 
Ministry  was  not  supported  in  its  action  by  the 
Assembly  and  the  country.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  principle  acted  on  by  the  Governor  of 
Queensland  in  1907,  when,  on  the  rejection  of 
certain  Government  measures  by  the  Council,  the 
Premier  asked  for  assurances,  to  be  publicly 
notified,  that  persistence  in  the  opposition  would  be 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Councillors  to  enable  the  Government  to  carry 
out  its  policy.  The  Governor  refused,  the  Ministry 
resigned,  and  a  new  Ministry  accepted  office  on  the 
understanding  that  an  immediate  appeal  would  be 
made  to  the  country.  A  general  election  returned 
the  old  Ministry  to  office,  and  the  Council  accepted 
the  Bills.  The  consciousness  that  the  remedy  of 
further  appointments  was  available  has  been  in  all 
recent  times  a  factor  in  inducing  the  Councils  to 
accept  legislation,  as,  for  instance,  the  Land  Tax 
of  1894  in  New  South  Wales.  In  1899  additional 
members  were,  in  fact,  appointed  to  carry  the 
Federation  Bill  in  that  colony. 

In  Queensland,  the  crisis  of  1907  resulted  in  the 
legislative  adoption  of  the  referendum  as  an  alterna- 
tive method  for  settling  disputes  between  the 
Chambers. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  referendum  was  resorted 
to  in  1917  in  the  case  of  the  Legislative  Council 
Abolition  Bill,  with  the  result  that  the  Bill  was 
defeated.  In  New  South  Wales,  the  anti-Lahour 
Government  in  power  in  1910 — which  had  had  its 
own  difficulties  with  the  Council — introduced  a 
scheme  for  the  prevention  of  deadlocks,  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  a  legal  limitation  of  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Council.  Some  definite  deter- 
mination of  the  numerical  relations  of  Council  and 
Assembly  is,  of  course,  essential  to  all  schemes 
which  look  to  an  ultimate  adjustment  of  the 
difTerences  of  the  Chambers  by  a  joint  sitting. 
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In  tiic  colonies  wliicli  adopted  elective  Councils, 
the  difl'erences  between  the  Chambers  have  been 
more  frequent  and  acute.  From  the  first,  the 
Councils,  as  being  elected,  have  been  able  to  claim 
that  they  are  responsible  to  their  constituents,  and 
particularly  to  ui-ge  with  some  force  claims  to  a 
jiarticipation  in  financial  policy  greater  than  that 
of  the  House  of  Lords  or  of  a  nominee  Chambei-. 
In  South  Australia  and  in  Victoria  the  difl'erences 
between  th<!  Houses  in  these  matters  have  been 
sharp;  and  in  Victoria,  on  (luce  occasions — in  1865, 
1867,  and  1878 — the  rejection  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill  has  brought  the  Government  to  a  standstill. 

The  memory  of  these  conflicts  remains,  and  was 
very  apparent  during  the  debates  on  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  1897-1899.  Two  remedies  have 
suggested  themselves.  As  early  as  1874,  the 
Government  of  Victoria  appears  to  have  intended  to 
propose  the  substitution  of  a  nominee  for  the 
elected  Council;  and  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  was 
actually  introduced  in  1880,  but  did  not  obtain  the 
absolute  majority  required.  The  remedy  generally 
favoured  and,  in  1903  adopted,  leaves  the  principle 
of  election  unafl'ected,  but  makes  provision  for 
"  deadlock."  The  joint  sitting,  the  substitution  of 
a  suspensory  for  an  absolute  veto  with  or  without 
a  referendum,  the  dissolution  of  one  or  both  the 
Houses — these  schemes  in  various  combinations 
have  been  discussed  at  various  times.  South 
Australia  led  the  way  with  a  provision  whereby  if 
the  Assembly  twice  passed  a  Bill,  with  an  inter- 
vening general  election,  the  Governor  might  on  tiie 
second  rejection  by  the  Council  dissolve  both 
Houses.  This  provision  is  in  force  to-day,  with  an 
alternative  whereby  the  Governor  may  afTorce  the 
Council  by  issuing  writs  for  the  election  of  addi- 
tional members.  In  1901  and  1908  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Government  to  substitute  a  joint 
sitting  after  a  measure  had  been  twice  rejected  by 
the  Council;  and  in  1910  and  1911  the  Labour 
Government  introduced  and  passed  through  the 
Assembly  Bills  whereby  any  scheme    twice    passed 
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by  the  Assembly  iind  rejected  by  the  Council  might, 
if  again- passed  by  the  Assembly  after  a  general 
election,  be  passed  over  the  head  of  the  Council. 

In  1911  the  Council  rejected  the  Appropriation 
Bill.  The  Government,  following  the  course  taken 
by  the  Victorian  Government  in  1878,  appealed  to 
the  Imperial  Government  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Constitution  Amendment  Bill  of  1911, 
but  was  met  with  a  refusal.  It  then  dissolved  the 
Assembly  with  a  view  to  a  later  double  dissolution, 
but  the  .  country  was  against  it.  The  political 
history  of  South  Australia  during  the  last  twenty 
years  is  one  of  constant  conflict  between  the 
Houses — of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reduce  the 
franchise  for  the  Council  and  to  establish  more 
practicable  means  for  making  the  will  of  the 
Assembly  and  its  electors  prevail.  Women's 
suffrage,  though  applicable  to  both  Houses,  has 
widened  the  distance  between  Council  and  Assembly 
by  lowering  the  proportion  of  Council  electors  to 
electors  for  the  Assembly,  and  this  fact  is  an 
important  element  in  the  situation. 

In  Victoria,  disputes  between  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly  were  at  last  dealt  with  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1903  under  a  plan  suggested  by  the 
Commonwealth  Constitution.  On  the  rejection  of  a 
Bill  by  the  Council,  the  Governor  may  by  proclama- 
tion dissolve  the  Assembly  declaring  the  cause  of 
disagreement  between  the  Houses.  If  the  new 
Assembly  again  passes  the  Bill  and  the  Council 
rejects  it,  both  Council  and  Assembly  may  be  dis- 
solved. The  scheme  proposed  that  the  new  Council 
and  Assembly  should  then  hold  a  joint  sitting;  but 
this  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  Council's 
opposition.  The  result,  therefore,  is  that  if  each 
House  is  supported  by  its  electors,  there  is  no 
machinery  for  ending  the  dispute.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  even  the  plan  established  is  qualified  and 
surrounded  by  precautions  and  safeguards.  A 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  within  six  months  of 
its  expiry  by  efTluxion  of  time  does  not  count,  and 
no  part  of  the  scheme  applies  to  provisions  altering 
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tlie  Cuustitutiun  of  Council  or  Assembly.  On  no 
occasion  has  the  niachint'iy  of  Ihe  Act  of  19U3  been 
put  in  operation,  though  the  Council  has  been  active 
in  criticism  and  in  rejection  of  Government 
measures. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Legislative  Councils  of 
the  States  to  the  Senate  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  we  are  in  a  wholly  difl"erent  atmos- 
phere. The  framers  of  (he  Constitution  were  spared 
the  fundamental  problem  of  determining  the  basis 
of  a  •  Second  Chambei',  for  they  had  a  principle 
ready  to  hand — the  representation  of  the  States  as 
such  demanded  at  once  by  federation  and  by  the 
practical  exigencies  of  the  situation.  Equal  repre- 
sentation in  a  Senate  was,  after  a  struggle,  conceded 
to  the  six  States.  Each  State  is  a  single  con- 
stituency, and  the  term  of  service  for  a  Senator  is 
six  years,  so  arranged  that  half  the  Senators  from 
each  State  retire  every  three  years.  The  large 
constituency  and  the  continuity  of  Ihe  Senate  stand 
for  the  attempt  to  reproduce  in  the  Senate  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  ideal  Second  Chamber. 
But  if  violence  was  done  to  the  democratic  principle 
of  equal  citizenship  by  giving  the  same  number  of 
Senators  to  all  States  regardless  of  population,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  atone  for  it,  as  well  as  to  avoid 
the  repetition  in  Commf)nwealth  Government  of  the 
experiences  of  the  colonies,  by  making  the  qualifi- 
cation for  Senators  and  electors  the  same  as  for 
members  and  electors  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  providing  for  payment  of  Senators  on 
the  same  scale  as  membei's  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  has  equal  powers  with  the  House  in 
ordinary  legislation.  But  as  to  finance,  a  detailed 
and  complicated  scheme  aimed  at  securing  lirst 
the  preponderance  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  relation  to  the  "  ordinary  annual  service  of 
government,"  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Government  to  that  House; 
and,  secondly,  the  protection  of  the  Senate  against 
every  form  of  tacking,  whether  by  lumping  various 
projects  of    taxation  in  the   same    measure,   or  by 
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including  schemes  of  expenditure  outside  the 
"  ordinary  annual  service  of  government  "  in  the 
Appropriation  Bill,  or  by  joining  Bills  of  legislative 
policy  with  finance  measures.  (See  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  Constitution  Act  1900,  sections 
53-56.)  For  the  Senate  was,  like  existing  Upper 
Houses,  not  to  have  power  to  amend  finance 
measures,  though  it  was  compensated  by  a  power 
to  make  requests. 

The  possibility  of  conflict  was  foreseen,  and 
section  .  57  provides  for  a  double  dissolution 
followed  by  a  -joint  sitting  in  case  the  Senate  twice 
rejects  or  fails  to  pass  a  Bill  sent  to  it  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Constitution  aimed  at  a  combination  of 
Cabinet  government  with  Federal  government,  and 
there  were  prophets  who  foretold  that  the  alliance 
was  unnatural,  and  that  one  of  the  two  must  destroy 
the  other. 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  Common- 
wealth history,  cabinet  government  with  its 
tradition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Lower  House, 
appeared  to  have  prevailed.  To  the  Senate  were 
assigned  two  (t)  members  of  the  Cabinet,  of  whom 
only  one  would  be  a  Minister  with  a  portfolio,  and 
the  protests  of  the  Senate  against  such  scurvy 
treatment  were  ignored  with  impunity.  The 
absence  of  Ministers  handicaps  the  Senate  both  in 
its  legislative  and  in  its  critical  capacity,  for 
Ministers  can  take  part  only  in  the  proceedings  of 
their  own  Chamber.  Very  little  legislation  is 
initiated  in  the  Senate,  which  during  the  earlier 
months  of  a  session  has  little  to  do,  while  towards 
the  close  of  a  session  it  is  rushed  with  work,  and 
before  appeals  to  facilitate  public  business  even 
the  revisory  function  of  a  Second  Chamber  has  to 
give  way.  It  has  little  of  the  corporate  feeling  of 
the  Legislative  Councils;  it  is  more  definitely 
organised  as  "  Ministerial  "  and  "  Opposition,"  and 
it    would    be    idle    to     look    to     the     Government 


f  In     the     Liberal    Ministry    of    1913    there    were    three 
Senators. 
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supporters   In  clianipion  Scnalf  claims  against   the 
House. 

As  a  federal  House  of  State,  the  Senate  has  long 
ceased  to  raise  any  expectatioii  of  activity  as  a 
guardian  of  State  powers  and  functions;  and  the 
conference  of  State  Premiers  has  developed,  in  part 
at  least,  as  the  result  of  its  failure  in  this  respect. 
As  a  Second  Chamber,  it  has  given  us  a  new 
influence.  In  place  of  the  cautious  attitude  of  the 
Councils  towards  the  legislation  of  a  "  progressive  " 
Ministry,  the  Senate  has  shown  a  fiery  zeal  for 
experiment,  and  the  leisure  which  it  enjoys  as  an 
Upper  House  has  been  employed  in  the  debating  of 
motions  for  the  nationaUsation  of  "  monopolies," 
the  further  regulation  of  trusts  and  combines,  and 
the  enlargement  generally  of  Commonwealth 
powers.  These  debates  would  have  had  more  value 
if  the  Senate  could  have  been  taken  seriously  as  an 
effective  part  of  the  constitutional  machinery.  But 
so  long  as  it  is  deferred  to  tradition  by  leaving  to 
the  House  the  active  work  of  government  while, 
unlike  the  Councils,  it  accepted  readily  the  legisla- 
tion sent  to  it,  it  was  esteemed  in  the  community  as 
little  more  than  a  debating  society. 

This  quiescence,  however,  depended  on  a  political 
situation  which  was  liable  to  change,  and  which,  in 
fact,  was  changed  by  the  general  election  of  1913. 

After  the  general  election  of  1910,  many 
influences  were  at  work  to  sharpen  the  party 
conflict.  The  three  parties  had  become  two,  and 
the  issue  between  them  tended  to  be  on  material 
interests  deemed  vital.  The  development  of  the 
Caucus  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the 
solid  party  vote  in  Parliament  by  the  Labour  Party, 
tended  to  strip  from  Parliament  all  claim  to  be  a 
deliberative  assembly,  and  to  make  it  a  mere 
machine  for  recording  external  decisions.  The 
I'csult  was  that  the  moderating  influences  of  Par- 
liamentary Government  disappeared  from  political 
life;  and  that  which  the  will  of  one  party  had 
imposed,  the  will  of  the  other  sought  to  remove 
when  opportunity  offered.  In  such  circumstances, 
if  one  pai'ty  were  dominant   in  Senate  and   anoMicf 
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in  tlie  House,  any  Government  which  required  the 
co-operation  of  both  Houses  would  be  impossible. 
This  is  what  happened  after  the  general  election 
of  1913  had  brought  a  Liberal  Ministry  into  office 
with  a  majority  of  one  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  contained  29  Labour  members, 
while  the  seven  Liberal  Senators  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  quorum.  After  a  short  experience, 
the  Government  made  up  its  mind  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  effectively  with  a  Senate  in 
which  political  opponents  completely  controlled 
the  Legislative  business  which  formed  part  of  the 
Government  programme,  and  accordingly  it  took 
steps  to  force  a  situation  which  would  permit  a 
dissolution  of  the  Senate.  Two  Bills  repealing  Acts 
of  the  preceding  Parliament  were  submitted  and 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
the  Bills  were  re-introduced,  and  as  soon  as  one  of 
them  had  been  refused  a  first  reading  by  the  Senate, 
the  formal  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  dealing  with  deadlocks  were  fulfilled. 
Thereupon,  in  June,  1914,  the  Government  advised, 
and  the  Governor-General  granted,  a  double 
dissolution. 

The  appeal  to  the  country  took  place  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany,  and  resulted  in 
a  decisive  victory  for  the  Labour  Party,  which  was 
placed  in  a  majority  in  both  Houses. 

There  was  and  there  remains  controversy  as  to 
the  constitutional  propriety  of  the  dissolution.  It 
was  argued  against  the  Government  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy  to  such  a  case  was  in  effect  a 
denial  of  the  Senate's  right  to  exercise  an  indepen- 
dent judgment  in  legislation  altogether,  and  that 
the  confessed  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring 
about  a  dissolution  by  submitting  to  the  Senate 
Bills  which  they  were  certain  to  reject  was,  in 
lawyers'  language,  a  fraud  upon  the  power.  The 
Government,  on  its  part,  claimed  that  it  was 
meeting  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
usurp  control  of  the  Executive  Government,  and  to 
introduce  a  dual  responsiblity  which  would  make 
Government   impossible    by    any    party    which    had 
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not  a  majority  in  bolli  Houses:  I  hat  (liis  was  the 
very  thing  which  the  i'ranicrs  of  the  Constitution 
liad  seen  to  be  possible,  and  which  tlie  machinery 
of  section  57  had  been  devised  to  prevent. 

The  Senate  is  vulnerable  from  a  democratic  point 
of  view  in  the  unequal  value  assigned  to  individual 
citizenship  by  the  equal  representation  of  States. 
It  has  become  vulnerable  also  by  the  mode  of 
election  for  Senators.  The  three  Senators  returned 
for  each  State  are  elected  upon  a  block  vote  which 
requires  the  elector  to  vote  for  three  candidates 
and  prohibits  him  from  giving  more  than  one  vote 
to  any  candidate.  The  enormous  constituency, 
which  prevents  a  candidate  from  becoming  person- 
ally known  to  the  electors,  makes  the  party  and  its 
organisation  predominant  in  elections.  As  parties 
obtain  more  control  over  the  candidature  and  as 
electors  vote  more  strictly  on  p<irty  lines,  a  small 
majority  in  any  State  is  likely  to  secure  the  whole 
number  of  seats  for  that  State.  With  a  certain 
amount  of  luck,  the  same  Party  may  in  the  same 
way  secure  the  three  seats  in  each  of  the  States. 
This  is  what  happened  at  the  election  of  1910,  when 
eighteen  Labour  Senators  were  returned,  and  in 
1917,  when  eighteen  Liberal  Senators  were 
returned.  At  the  election  of  December,  1917, 
seventeen  Liberal  or  National  Senators  were 
returned,  so  that  now  in  a  Senate  of  thirty-six 
nn'mbers,  there  is  only  one  Labour  representative, 
though  the  Labour  Party  received  over  40  per 
cent.  of  the  votes  polled.  Some  of  the 
strongest  objections  to  proportional  represen- 
tation— that  it  is  apt  to  leave  parties  too 
nicely  balanced  or  to  favour  the  formation  of  small 
groups,  and  that  it  deprives  elections  of  the 
driving  power  which  comes  from  a  large  turnover 
of  seats — have  little  or  no  application  to  a  Second 
Chamber,  which  is,  indeed,  usually  designed  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  body  from  being  too 
radically  changed  at  any  one  time.  The  alteration 
of  the  electoral  system  of  the  Senate,  by  some 
provision  for  the  representation  of  minorities,  is  a 
ri'form  in  wliich  all  parties  should  Ik-  nbli'  to  agree. 
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§  4.  The   Labour  Party. 

It  was  the  existence  in  Australia  of  the  great 
capitals  which  eventually  organised  politics  on 
definite  lines.  At  once  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  centre  of  all  business,  the  point  at  which  sub- 
stantially her  whole  trade  entered  and  left  a  colony, 
each  capital  brought  together  a  vast  working-class 
population  with  every  facility  for  organisation  for 
political  action  as  soon  as  the  inducement  to 
organise  became  sufficiently  strong.  During  the 
nineties  the  Labour  Party  was  chiefly  conspicuous 
as  a  driving  force  in  politics,  supporting  such 
Ministries  as  would  promise  industrial  legislation 
or  a  land  tax.  In  other  conditions,  the  appearance 
of  such  a  "  third  party  "  in  Parliament  would  have 
been  a  disturbing  factor.  In  Australia,  however, 
the  advent  of  the  Labour  Party  appears  to  have  had 
from  the  first  a  steadying  influence  in  the 
Legislature. 

There  are  some  differences  in  the  organisation 
and  more  in  the  terminology  of  organisation  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  the  several  States.  In  the  main, 
the  party  consists  in  the  industrial  unions,  which 
on  affiliation  become  branches.  Other  branches 
are  formed  consisting  of  individual  members,  not 
necessarily  members  of  unions.  The  branches  send 
delegates  to  district  councils  corresponding  with 
the  State  electorates,  and  these  district  councils 
send  delegates  to  the  annual  conference.  But  the 
prevalence  of  the  industrial  unions  in  the  move- 
ment is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  conference  apart  from  the 
district  councils. 

The  Party  was  soon  strong  enough  in  numbers 
generally  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  its 
strength  was  beyond  its  numbers  by  the  "pledge" 
which  bound  its  members  on  all  vital  occasions  to 
cast  a  solid  vote.  It  was  not  strong  enough  to  be 
under  any  temptation  to  make  a  bid  for  office,  and 
its  system  forbade  coalescence  with  other  parties 
to  form  a  Ministry.     But  it  was  essentially  a  Party 
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striving  to  achieve  results  by  parliamentary  action, 
not  one  concerned  merely  to  embarrass  and  hinder 
government.  Its  policy  was  to  make  a  working 
arrangement  whereby  on  condition  of  obtaining 
certain  of  its  own  objects  it  would  give  such  a 
general  support  (o  one  of  the  other  parties  as 
would  enable  that  party  to  hold  olllce,  while  its 
frank  criticism  was  a  perpetual  reminder  of  its 
separate  existence  and  its  right  of  independent 
action.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  govern- 
ment was  carried  on  in  most  of  the  colonies  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  Federation,  and  in 
the  Commonwealth  during  the  Ministry  of  Sir 
Kdmund  Barton  and  the  lirst  Ministry  of  Mr. 
Deakin. 

As  the  Labour  Party  grew  in  strength  till  it 
ceased  to  be  a  "  third  party "  and  became  the 
regular  Opposition,  and  later  itself  came  into  office, 
the  other  sections  in  Parliament  were  learning 
something  by  its  example  in  the  way  of  cohesion, 
discipline,  and  organisation;  while  the  growing 
prominence  of  the  policy  of  nationalisation,  the 
rigour  of  the  "  pledge,"  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
ti'ades  unions,  served  to  mark  out  clearer  lines  of 
division  by  allying  the  business  interests  of  the 
towns  with  the  farming  interest  in  the  country  in 
defence  of  what  could  honestly  be  held  as  great  and 
permanent  principles  of  political  conduct  and  socia4 
well-being. 

In  regard  to  any  political  party,  as  President 
Lowell  has  well  pointed  out,  the  first  question  is 
whether  it  works  within  or  without  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  find  that  the 
Labour  Party  is  organised  for  parliamentary  action 
and  accepts  the  main  conventions  of  Cabinet 
Government.  But  it  has  certain  featui'cs  of  its  own 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  familiar  working  of 
the  older  parties  in  England. 

There  are  four  bodies  whose  functions  and  rela- 
tions constitute  the  system — the  Cabinet  (when  the 
party  is  in  office),  the  Caucus  of  Labour  members  of 
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Parliament,  the  Conference  of  the  Political  Labour 
League,  and  the  Executive  of  the  party. 

The  caucus  of  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Party — with  other  parties  occasional,  and  usually 
a  signal  of  distress — meets  weekly  during  the 
Parliamentary  Session;  and  from  it  sometimes 
spring  standing  committees  to  watch  over  depart- 
ments of  public  affairs  assigned  to  them.  The 
chairman  of  the  caucus  becomes  the  leader  of  the 
party  in  the  House,  and  if  he  is  called  on  to  form  a 
Ministry,  it  is  the  caucus  which  determines  by  ballot 
the  personnel  of  the  Government,  though  the 
distribution  of  offices  is  left  to  the  leader.  In  the 
caucus  also  take  place  the  serious  debates  of  the 
party  in  regard  to  its  parliamentary  action,  and 
here  we  come  to  the  root  of  the  matter — -the  pledge. 
Every  candidate  for  nomination  as  a  Labour  candi- 
date must,  in  addition  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
platform,  undertake  not  to  nominate  as  a  candidate 
unless  selected  by  the  organisation  (which  involves 
submission  of  his  claims  to  the  same  authority 
before  every  election),  and  pledge  himself  to  vote  in 
Parliament  in  all  matters  affecting  the  platform  as 
a  majority  of  the  Parliamentary  Party  in  caucus 
determines.  This  itself  covers  a  wide  range  of 
political  action;  and  practically  (and  in  some  cases 
expressly)  it  extends  to  all  matters  of  sufficient 
importance  to  affect  the  life  of  a  Ministry. 

The  principal  function  of  the  conference  has  been 
to  frame  the  party  platform.  This  platform 
consists  of  an  "  objective  "  stating  the  party  ideals, 
and  a  "  fighting  platform  "  setting  out  the  imme- 
diate policy  of  the  party.  Its  practical  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  acceptance  of  its  terms  is  the 
test  imposed  upon  candidates  for  the  party  nomina- 
tion at  the  following  Parliamentary  elections. 
There  is  in  each  State  a  State  Conference,  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  constituent  organisations 
and  branches;  and  there  is  a  Federal  Conference, 
composed  of  six  delegates  from  each  State.  The 
Federal  Conference  meets  triennially,  the  State 
Conferences     in     most     cases    annually,    and    they 
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fi'UiuL*  Lli('  l-\'dt'ral  ami  SI  air  iiiatt'Di'in:?  I'e.sijocl  i\  L'ly. 
There  is  also  an  Exoculive  in  each  State,  meeting 
at  frequent  intervals;  and  in  1915  the  Federal 
Conference  set  up  an  Australian  Political  Labour 
Executive,  as  "  the  administrative  authority  in 
carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  Int<'r-State  I.alxmr 
Conference." 

Out  of  the  rivalries  of  individuals,  the  intrigues 
of  cliques,  the  struggles  for  mastery  between  the 
different  sections  oF  the  party  which  shaipened  into 
ttie  distinction  of  "politicals"'  fi-om  "industrials," 
and  tlie  real  conllicts  of  aims  and  ideals,  thei-e  ha\e 
come  certain  developments  of  a  highly  significant 
kind  in  their  relation  to  political  institutions. 

When  the  caucus  elects  the  Ministry,  the  regular 
sittings  of  the  caucus  must,  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary session,  tend  to  supersede  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cabinet,  to  bring  Ministerial  difTerences  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  party  meeting,  instead  of  to 
the  Cabinet  or  the  Premier;  and  to  substitute  for 
the  collective  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  to 
Parliament  the  individual  responsibility  of  INIinisters 
to  the  caucus.  The  course  of  development  miglit 
well  be  one  in  which  the  Cabinet  was  set  aside  in 
favour  of  direct  govei-nment  and  administration  by 
the  caucus,  acting,  perhaps,  through  Committees 
presided  over  by  a  Minister 

How  far  these  tendencies  have  asserted  them- 
selves may  be  seen  from  incidents  which  called 
forth  definite  declarations  of  principle.  In  1914 
the  New  South  Wales  Parliamentary  caucus  passed 
a  resolution  that  all  proposed  appointments  by  the 
Labour  Ministry  to  the  Legislative  Council  should 
be  submitted  for  its  approval.  The  Premier  (Mr. 
Holman)  at  once  protested  against  the  resolution 
as  a  "  confusion  of  the  leading  functions  of  legisla- 
tion and  administration,"  declared  that  members  of 
Parliament  as  such  were  not  "  members  of  the 
Executive  Government,"  and  that  "  no  Parlia- 
mentary Government  in  the  world  allows  its  Parlia- 
mentary supporters  to  dictate  administrative  a<>ts," 
or    could    carry    on    "  if    individual    administrative 
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acts  were  subject  lo  tlie  tiuijervision  of  any  outside 
body"  {The  Age,  Melbourne,  21st  April,  1914).  In 
other  words,  the  Labour  Premier  stood  by  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  Cabinet  Government — that  the 
Ministry  holds  office  in  virtue  of  confidence  in  its 
integrity  and  capacity;  that  this  requires  that  it 
shall  exercise  its  own  judgment  in  matters  of 
administrative  policy;  that  its  responsibility  to  the 
legislative  body  consists  in  the  determination  of 
the  tenure  of  Ministerial  office  by  the  withdrawal  of 
confidence,  and  that  specific  instructions  in 
particular  matters  are  in  substance  a  withdrawal 
of  confidence.  Mr.  Holman's  declaration  was 
accompanied  by  a  significant  exercise  of  authority. 
The  caucus  had  shortly  before  resolved  that  one  of 
the  Honorary  Ministers  should  not  be  appointed  to 
any  office.  He  was  now  appointed  Minister  of 
Public  Health. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Premier's  opponents  in 
his  own  party  boldly  attacked  his  appeal  to 
precedent  and  theory.  They  alleged  that  the 
election  of  Ministers  by  the  caucus  involved  an 
abandonment  of  the  older  relations  and  made  an 
appeal  to  tradition  meaningless — a  Labour  Ministry 
could  make  no  higher  claim  to  authority  than  as 
servants  of  the  party,  delegates  who  must  conform 
to  such  instructions  as  they  might  receive.  And  in 
1916,  the  Ministry  in  a  very  specific  way  recognised 
the  caucus  as  the  source  of  their  authority,  by 
tendering  to  it  their  resignations.  The  supremacy 
of  the  caucus  over  Ministers,  the  dissolution  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister  (for  it  is 
claimed  for  the  Labour  movement  that  "  it  repre- 
sents a  phase  of  evolution  infinitely  in  advance  of 
the  days  when  the  workers  had  to  be  led"),  as 
consequences  of  the  new  system,  were  more 
explicitly  affirmed  in  November,  1916.  At  the  time, 
the  Commonwealth  Cabinet  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up  on  the  issue  of  compulsory  enrolment 
for  service  abroad  in  the  European  war.  As  a 
result   of   a   public    difference   between    the    Prime 
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Minister  (Mr.  Huylies)  and  tiic  Minister  of  llome 
Affairs  on  a  matter  of  administration,  a  state- 
ment was  issued  in  tiie  name  of  the  latter,  which 
no  doubt  represented  the  views  of  other  dissentient 
colleagues  as  well  as  iiis  own.  This  statement 
afflrmed  that  "Caucus  should  ollioially  notify  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  the  Labour 
Party's  method  of  selecting  Ministers  by  exhaustive 
ballot,  which  destroys  the  ancient  idea  that  the 
Prime  IMinister  selected  them.  .  .  .  The  vital 
difference  between  the  position  of  Ministers  under 
Liberal  and  under  Labour  rule  is  the  method  of 
appointment.  Liberal  Ministers,  being  selected  by 
the  favour  of  the  Prime  Minister,  can  only  hold 
office  during  his  pleasure,  and  must  resign  should 
they  disagree  with  the  policy  or  methods  of  their 
leader.  Labour  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
selected  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  party,  and  derive 
their  authority  from  that  source;  consequently  only 
that  authority  which  elects  possesses  the  power  of 
withdrawal.  The  personal  authority  of  the  Prime 
Minister  does  not  necessarily  determine  the  attitude 
of  other  Ministers,  for  the  Prime  Minister  is  himself 
amenable  to  the  same  authority  and  has  no  personal 
prerogatives,  apart  from  his  position  as  elected 
leaaer  of  the  party," — {The  Argus,  i\Iolbournc,  14th 
November,  1916.)  And  after  the  purge  of  the  party 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Conscriptionist  leaders, 
which  immediately  followed,  one  of  the  demands  of 
the  majority  was  that,  if  they  were  called  to  office, 
flioir  Ministry  should  hold  frequent  caucus  meetings. 

The  tendency  In  base  Parliamentary  action  on 
the  acceptance  of  determinations  arrived  at  in 
secret  councils  outside  instead  of  on  open  delibera- 
tion in  Parliament,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Labour 
Party  or  to  .\ustralia.  It  is  one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  the  decline  in  tlie  reputation  of 
Parliamentary  institutions.  In  certain  develop- 
ments it  would  break  up  the  community  of  the 
Chamber,  and  substitute  party  delegations  or 
estates,  delibei-ating  separately,  and  sifting  together 
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merely  to  cast  their  block  votes.  It  would  substi- 
tute majority  rule  for  government  by  consent. 

The  pledge  has  been  described. 

The  pledge  and  the  caucus  in  the  Australian 
Labour  Party  were  originally  the  means  whereby  a 
femall  section  made  up  for  its  lack  of  numbers  by 
its  solidarity,  and  it  was  perpetuated  by  the 
foundation  of  the  party  on  industrial  unionism 
and  the  conception  of  political  action  as  a  phase  in 
the  general  battle,  partly  political  and  partly 
industrial,  for  class  rights  or  interest.  Before  the 
enemy  there  was  no  room  for  discussion — action 
required  union  and  discipline.  The  system,  as  a 
common  principle  of  political  action,  is  one  whose 
drawbacks  increase  as  a  party  comes  to  have  the 
responsibility  for  government.  Obviously,  a  system 
which  demands  that  the  party  shall  cast  a  block 
vote  determined  by  the  majority,  has  cast  out  much 
of  the  moderating  and  persuasive  virtue  imputed 
by  political  writers  to  party:  there  is  no  longer  the 
inducement  to  compromise  and  middle  courses  for 
fear  of  detaching  the  votes  of  moderate  men.  This 
is  acclaimed  as  a  merit,  and  a  means  of  saving  the 
party  from  the  debilitating  influences  of  Parlia- 
mentary life,  with  its  love  for  caution  and 
compromise.  Parliament  may  be,  and  has  been,  by 
a  narrow  majority  obtained  in  caucus,  committed  to 
important  decisions  contrary  to  the  known  opinion 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  House.  The  system 
tempts  the  formation  of  a  caucus  within  the  caucus, 
of  which  there  were  from  time  to  time  rumours. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  the  further  constitutional  objection 
that  as  the  caucus  included  Labour  Senators  as  well 
as  Labour  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  body  which  might  determine  the  action  of 
either  House  consisted  of  a  number  of  persons  not 
members  of  that  Chamber  at  all. 

The  pledge  and  the  caucus  prevented  the  party 
from  gaining  the  active  support  of  some  sympa- 
thisers; they  caused  some  defections;  and  they 
divided  political  opponents  into  those  who  assailed 
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these  means  and  (iios<^  \vh(i  wouUI  Iihm'  soiikIiI 
unity  for  their  own  pai'ty  in  the  methods  finployi-il 
by  Labour.  But  many  men  of  capacity  and  integrity 
found  themselves  able  to  accept  botli.  For  many 
years  the  system  was  snccessfnl.  It  worked,  it 
gave  oflice  and  power. 

But  along-side  the  rivalry  of  Caliinet  and  Parlia- 
mentary cn7(cus  was  the  conference;  and  from  1913 
onwards  the  conference,  at  any  rate  in  New  South 
Wales,  claimed  complete  control  over  Cabinet  and 
caucus.  In  addition  to  framing  the  platform  of  the 
party,  conference  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  and  coming  to  resolutions  on  various 
matters.  It  now  claimed  authority  for  these  reso- 
lutions as  directions  to  ^Ministers  and  members  of 
Parliament.  Conference  resolved,  in  1913,  that 
nominations  to  the  Legislative  Council  should  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  State  Executive,  a 
body  formed  as  a  permanent  committee  of 
conference.  The  claim  to  supremacy  rapidly 
developed,  until,  by  191(5,  conference  set  itself  up  as 
the  dictator  of  Parliamentary  legislation,  and  as 
the  censor  of  the  administration  of  Ministers,  and 
of  the  whole  political  action  or  inaction  of  Labour 
members  of  Parliament.  These  were  bidden  to 
recognise  that  they  were  but  the  servants  of  the 
conference,  and  responsible  to  it. 

This  was  the  position  when  the  party,  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  si)lit  on  the  Conscription 
Referendum;  and  the  e\p>ilsion  of  Mr.  Hughes  and 
INIr.  Holman  from  the  party  was  followed  by  some 
interesting  expositions  of  the  system  as  it  had  been 
and  as  it  had  become.  The  principle  on  which  the 
Labour  Party  had  been  established,  it  was  said,  was 
the  co-operation  of  the  Labour  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, through  the  pledge  and  the  caucus,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  platform  which  had  been  adopted 
by  a  conference  prior  to  the  Parliamentary  elections, 
and  which  was,  therefore,  known  to  and  accepted 
by  the  electors  who  voted  for  a  Labour  candidate. 
The  system  left  a  Labour  Ministry  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  of  the  party  to  determine 
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the  slops  to  bo  taken  to  carry  out  the  platform; 
subject  to  their  ultimate  responsibility  to  their 
constituents,  they  were  free  and  independent. 
Conference  could,  of  course,  alter  the  platform,  but 
such  alterations  became  operative  only  on  the 
consideration  of  nominations  for  the  next  election 
— if  at  that  time  a  man  felt  that  he  could  no  longer 
pledge  himself  to  the  platform,  he  must  stand 
aside.  This  system,  it  was  said,  was  compatible 
with  representative  and  responsible  government. 
The  system  was  changed  not  in  detail  only  but  in 
principle,  when  conference  claimed  to  bind  the 
members  of  a  Parliament  in  being  by  its  resolu- 
tions. This  was,  first  of  all,  to  bind  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  by  the  decisions  of  a  body 
which  would  represent  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  electors.  In  the  second  place,  it  deprived  the 
pledge  of  all  its  value  as  a  guarantee  to  the  elector, 
since  every  pledge  would  be  subject  to  the  new 
claim  of  the  conference  to  bind  and  to  loose.  Such 
a  system  was  inconsistent  with  representative  or 
responsible  government,  and  was  fundamentally 
undemocratic.! 

The  student  of  politics  must  determine  which 
view  was  right — that  the  developments  of  1913-16 
were  a  deviation  in  principle  from  the  fundamentals 
of  Labour  organisation,  or  that  the  pledge  and  the 
caucus,  once  admitted  as  the  Labour  Party  had 
admitted  them,  were  in  themselves  such  a  with- 
drawal of  trust  and  confidence  from  the  Minister 
and  representative,  such  an  acceptance  of  "  machine 
politics,"  as  to  make  inevitable  the  development  of 
that  condition  of  political  servitude  against  which 
Mr.  Hughes  and  INIr.  Holman  rebelled. 

The  Labour  Party,  as  constituted  since  the  split, 
is  likely  to  tighten  still  further  the  control  exer- 
cised over  Ministers  and  members    of    Parliament, 


1  Mr.  Hughes,  in  The  Argns,  Melbourne  loth  November, 
1916;  Mr.  Holman,  in  the  Si/dney  Morning  Herald,  8th 
November,  1916;  and  an  article  in  the  Australian  Worker 
of  14th  May.  1914,  entitled,  "  ir/)0  RuJes— Caucus  or 
Cnhinrf!"'   bv   .John   Lvnch. 
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and  to  carry  furfhci-  tlie  measures  for  securing 
uncompromising  majority  rule.  The  position  of 
the  party  in  Pai-Iiament  appears  likely  to  diminish 
before  the  actual  predominance  of  llie  "  Stat<' 
Executive  "  as  the  permanent  organ  of  conference. 
Opponents  and  dissidents  credit  the  party,  in  some 
instances,  with  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  signed 
resignations,  deposited  in  trusly  hands,  to  be  used 
as  occasion  requires  (cf.  "  The  Round  Table," 
December.  1917,  p.  IHOi.  The  Labour  Party  may 
find  that  it  has  repudiated  "  political-  leaders  " 
merely  to  inslai  the  "  party  boss." 

§  5.  The  Referendum. 

S  Kel'erenco  may  be  inadL'  uu  this  subject  to  uu  article  in 
tue  Qunrtvrly  livvieir,  i;»ll,  by  Professor  Ernest  Scott  and 
the  present  writer. 

The  Referendum  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
exists  only  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  State  of  Queensland.  The  Commonwealth 
Constitution,  being  itself  founded  upon  direct 
acceptance  by  the  people,  and  being  devised  as  a 
"  rigid  "  Constitution,  naturally  provided  that  no 
alteration  should  be  valid  until  it  had  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  people.  The 
Referendum  is  also  necessary  for  one  other 
purpose — an  alteration  of  the  limits  of  a  State. 
In  the  case  of  Queensland,  the  Referendum  was 
provided  in  1908  as  the  means  of  settling  disputes 
between  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  In  no  other  case  is  the  Referendum 
provided  as  part  of  a  Constitution;  but  there  have 
been  several  cases  in  which  a  Referendum  has 
been  held  as  an  administrative  act  or  under  special 
legislation.  Instances  of  the  former  are  to  be 
found  in  acts  of  the  Commonwealth  Government 
in  1916  and  1917,  South  Australia  in  1895,  Victoria 
in  1904;  of  the  latter.  New  South  Wales  in  1903, 
and  Queensland  in   1909. 

The  fact  that  a  Referendum  is  usually  held  at 
the  same  time  as  a  general  election  deprives  us  of 
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some  material  for  comparing  them  as  a  means  of 
evoking  public  interest.  But  the  Referendum  of 
1911  on  the  extension  of  Commonwealth  powers — 
the  question  of  the  day — was  held  apart  from  any 
election,  and  recorded  only  about  54  per  cent,  of 
votes,  as  against  62  per  cent,  at  the  general 
election  of  1910.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Conscription  Referendum  of  1916,  also  held  apart 
from  any  election,  resulted  in  a  poll  of  82  per 
cent,  of  the  electors — the  highest  yet  recorded  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Referendum  is  not  yet  so  much  a  part  of  the 
Australian  system  as  to  warrant  many  safe 
inferences  upon  it.  The  difficulty  of  working  it  in 
conjunction  with  responsible  or  party  government, 
which  appeals  to  many  persons,  is  with  others  no 
objection — they  want  the  Referendum  to  cure 
defects  of  the  party  system,  and  therefore  do  not 
ask  whether  the  Referendum  is  consistent  with 
party  government,  but  demand  that  the  party 
system  should  adapt  itself  to  the  Referendum.  We 
can  only  point  to  a  few  considerations  suggested 
by  Australian  experience. 

The  Referendum  is  advocated  as  a  means 
whereby  the  elector  can  declare  his  opinion  upon  a 
definite  issue,  unembarrassed  by  the  multitude  of 
considerations  which  affect  an  election.  This 
object  may  be  frustrated  in  several  ways.  It  is 
frustrated  if  the  Referendum  is  held  contem- 
poraneously with  a  general  election,  and  for 
reasons  of  administrative  convenience  and 
economy  it  usually  is;  or  if  several  issues  are 
submitted  in  one  question,  as  where  several 
proposals  of  constitutional  alterations  were  con- 
tained in  one  Bill  in  1911;  or  if  over-much  or 
over-little  skill  has  been  shown  in  framing  the 
questions. 1  Where  the  Referendum  is  on  a  proposal 
granting  additional  powers  (as  an  amendment  of 
the  Commonwealth  Constitution)  the  matter  is 
likely  to  be  decided  on  the  known  policy  of  the 
actual  Government  or  Parliament  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  powers.       The    most    notable    cases    of 
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tlif!  Referendum  sinre  the  establisliincul  ol'  llie 
Gommonwealfh  are  those  of  October,  1916,  and 
December,  1917,  when  the  Commonwcallli  Govern- 
ment submitted  to  the  electors  tlx^  question  of 
compulsory  military  service.  The  submission  was 
outside  the  Constitution,  and  as  a  reference  by  the 
Government  to  the  people  of  a  question  with  which 
Parliament  had  full  power  to  deal,  may  be  regarded 
as  strictly  unconstitutional.  In  that  the  vote  of 
the  electors  had  no  legal  force,  and  no  value  except 
as  an  expression  of  opinion,  it  did  not  difTer  from 
several  of  the  cases  in  which  a  Referendum  has 
been  held  in  the  States.  But  it  did  difTer  in  that 
the  expression  was  sought  not  as  a  guide  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  as  a  guide  to  the  Executive  Government. 
The  Government  declared  that  the  measure  was 
necessary,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was 
bound  to  withhold  much  of  the  information  and 
knowledge  upon  wliicfi  its  opinion  was  based.  The 
appeal  to  the  people  was,  therefore,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  an  appeal  to  the  people's  confidence  in  the 
Government's  capacity  and  judgment  in  a  vital 
matter.  The  Government  proposal  was  negatived, 
the  Government  remained  in  oflice,  and,  on  a 
dissolution  was  returned  with  a  larpf  majority  in 
April,  1916,  but  pledged  not  lo  introduce 
Conscription  without  a  further  submission  to  the 
people.  By  December,  1917.  the  military  situation 
had  become  more  urgent,  and  the  Ministry  informed 
the  country  that  voluntary  enlistment  had  failed 
to  provide  the  necessary  reinforcements.  They, 
therefore,  again  submitted  the  issue  of  compulsory 
military  service,  and  now  expressly  warned  the 
electors  that  they  could  not  continue  in  office 
without  powers  they  considered  necessary  to  carry 
through  Australia's  part  in  the  war.     The  proposal 

1  If  a  State  CJovernment  chooses  the  time  of  a  federal 
election  for  a  Rofcreiuluin  of  its  owu,  the  pitch  may  be 
queered;  and  when  in  1017  the  Queensland  rjovernmeut 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  Commonwealth  Kenoral  election 
to  hold  a  Referendum  on  the  abolition  of  the  Queensland 
T,ejiislative  Council,  a  Commonwealth  regulation  forbade 
it.     The   Referendum   was,   noverlhcless,  held. 
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was  again  defeated  more  decisively  than  before. 
Then  arose  a  novel  situation — a  Ministry  w^ith  a 
large  majority  in  both  Houses  pledged  to  resign 
because  it  could  not  undertake  responsibility 
without  power;  no  one  under  a  constitutional 
obligation  to  take  up  the  Government  or  in  a 
position  to  carry  on  if  he  were  willing  to  take 
office.  Consequently,  there  was  always  looming 
through  the  Referendum  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  conclusion  was  constantly  forced  upon 
people  during  this  crisis  that  a  dissolution  has  the 
advantage  over  a  Referendum  that  it  not  merely 
decides  an  issue  but  establishes  the  conditions 
necessary  for  carrying  on  government  in  accord- 
ance with  that  decision.  It  reminded  us  that  the 
conventions  of  our  Constitution  are  not  artificial 
rules  into  which  we  have  blundered  by  chance,  but 
the  fruit  of  an  experience  which  has  been  rich  in 
experiments  in  government. 


cnAi»ri;ii  iii. 

THE   AUSTRALIAN    POLITICAL  CONSCIOUSNESS. 
By  Professor  Elton   Mayo. 

The  main  contribution  which  psychology  makes 
to  social  science  may  be  summarised  in  the  assertion 
I  hat  the  meaning  which  any  oi'dinaiy  object  of  his 
surrounding  possesses  for  an  individual  is  deter- 
mined at  any  given  moment  by  the  general  meaning 
he  gives  the  world.  If  a  vinegrower  and  a 
temperance  reformer,  for  example,  look  simul- 
taneously at  a  glass  of  wine,  they  see  it  very 
difl'erently.  The  actual  object,  considered  as  so 
much  colour  and  form,  is  approximately  the  same 
for  both;  yet  one  views  it  as  an  ordinary  commodity 
of  trade,  the  other  as  a  thing  of  horror.  To  the  one 
it  is  an  everyday  utility,  to  the  other  it  is  the 
outstanding  "  curse  "  of  civilisation.  The  deter- 
mining factor  in  each  case  is  not  so  much  the 
object  itself  as  the  kind  of  background  against 
which  it  is  seen.  Every  individual  member  of 
society  gives  some  kind  of  total  meaning  to  his 
world,  a  total  meaning  which  reflects  his  past 
experiences,  his  life  and  character;  and  this  total 
meaning  goes  far  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
every  lesser  object  for  him — his  attitude  to  any 
problem  that  may  present  itself  for  consideration. 

This  is  a  fact  of  primary  importance  for  social 
science.  The  political  party  to  whicli  an  individual 
nomiiuilly  belongs  does  not  actually  create  his 
political  views.  It  may  help  him  to  formulate  or 
to  express,  and  in  so  doing  may  give,  a  new 
direction  to  his  thoughts;  but  the  standard  by 
which  all  ideas  or  pi-oposals  are  ultimately  judged 
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is  the  general  meaning  the  individual  has  learned 
to  attribute  to  his  universe.  This  meaning  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  joint  product  of  his  race-tradition 
and  his  experience  in  his  profession  or  trade. 
These  two  operate  jointly  but  not  necessarily 
equally  or  consistently.  The  race-tradition  is 
largely  communicated  through  action,  after  the 
manner  of  a  public  school  tradition.  The  public 
school  does  not  inculcate  moral  maxims;  it  insists 
upon  a  certain  code  of  conduct  and  leaves  the 
individual  to  make  explicit  or  not,  as  he  may 
choose,  the  principles  upon  which  such  conduct  is 
based.  Comparatively  few  individuals  in  any 
society  make,  or  are  capable  of  making,  any 
sustained  endeavour  to  understand  the  tradition 
thus  communicated  to  them.  In  such  cases  the 
tradition  does  not  operate  in  trains  of  reasoning 
except  as  a  "  sentiment."  In  the  latter  form,  as 
"  patriotism  "  or  "  class-consciousness,"  it  may 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  conduct  and  yet, 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  external  observer,  may 
be  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  principles  to 
which  a  given  individual  openly  professes 
adherence.  This  probably  explains  why  it  is 
possible  for  many  Australians  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  conscription  and  yet  to  be 
firm  believers  in  the  imperial  destiny  of  the  British 
peoples  and  to  have  several  sons  fighting  the 
common'  enemy  in  France. 

The  other  determining  factor  is,  however,  the 
more  important.  For  every  individual  there  is  a 
special  class  of  problems  to  which  he  is  compelled 
to  give  the  closest  attention.  His  occupation 
presents  him  with  difficulties  which  he  must 
"  think  out  "  to  the  best  of  his  ability  both  indi- 
vidually and  in  concert  with  his  fellow  tradesmen. 
Every  group-occupation  has  its  own  skilled  logic 
and  tradition,  and  every  member  of  a  group  under- 
stands, in  greater  or  less  degree,  its  special  logic. 
This  factor  in  development,  therefore,  affects 
communal  thinking  as  the  race-tradition  does  not. 
By  this  means  the  race-tradition  is  itself  gradually 
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p.Itorrd  ;ts  tlio  yoars  pass';  ovcry  political  notion  i? 
hiouglit  to  tlic  test  of  this  cii'clo  of  ideas.  The  way 
in  whicli  tnich  of  ns  sef^s  the  world  is  deteriniin'(1. 
in  (ho  main,  liy  I  lie  occupational  group  which  claims 
us  as  a  member.  F]ilucatf'd  or  uneducated,  logical 
or  unreasoning,  we  are  all  creatures  of  an  occupa- 
tion; not  wealth  acquired,  but  work  done, 
determines  the  angle  from  which  we  view  society 
and  lilt'  Wdild. 

Viewed  from  th(;  sociological  standpoint,  society 
is  composed  of  individuals  organised  in  occupa- 
tional groups,  each  grou|)  fulfilling  some  function 
for  the  society.  Taking  this  fact  into  account, 
psychology — the  science  of  human  nature  and 
human  consciousness — is  able  to  make  at  least  one 
genei-al  assertion  as  to  the  form  a  given  society 
must  take,  if  it  is  lo  persist  as  a  society.  It  must 
lie  possible  for  the  individual  to  feel,  as  he  works, 
that  his  work  is  socially  necessary;  he  must  be  able 
to  see  beyond  his  group  to  the  society.  Failure  in 
this  respect  will  make  disintegration  inevitable. 
Social  unity  must  be  a  conscious  unity,  known  and 
recognised  by  every  group  and  individual;  the 
alternative  is  disruption.  The  occupational  aspect 
of  social  activity  is,  therefore,  fundamental; 
singleness  of  vision  within  the  group,  a  right 
attitude  of  the  various  groups  to  one  another  and 
to  the  society — these  things  are  an  index  of  social 
health.  The  question  we  have  to  consider,  with 
special  reference  to  Australia,  is  whether  with  the 
development  of  society  its  power  of  internal 
cohesion  has  correspondingly  increased.  In  efTect, 
this  question  asks  if  it  is  possible  for  the  individual 
to  feel,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  (he  present 
social  order,  that  his  daily  work  aids  the  fulfilment 
of  a  social  function — it  asks  if  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  see  beyond  his  group  to  the  society. 

The  present  social  order  in  Australia,  as  in 
Europe,  is  largely  a  result  of  the  industrial 
cxi>a!ision  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  resembled  the 
present  era  in  that  it  was  a    period    of    rapid    and 
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somewhat  disorderly  growth.  In  order  that  the 
civilised  world  might  grow  to  larger  powers, 
previous  industrial  systems  had  to  be  superseded. 
The  process  of  supersession  was  characterised  by 
an  extreme  industrial  chaos,  a  chaos  that  was 
regarded  as  legitimate  and  right  by  the  social  and 
economic  theories  of  the  time.  Competition,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  was  the  chief  article  of 
the  ruling  economic  creed;  the  politician  was 
warned  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  trade  and 
commerce.  The  twentieth  century  has  seen  the 
termination  of  this  competitive  disorder.  From 
the  chaos  have  arisen  the  twin  forces  of  Capitalism 
and  Industrialism,  armed  at  all  points.  And  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  these  to  the  social 
structure  becomes  imperative.  What  is  the 
attitude  of  Capitalism  and  Industrialism  to 
society?  Do  these  great  movements  help  the 
individual  to  see  the  society  beyond  his  group- 
occupation,  or  is  their  vision  limited  by  a  wrong 
conception  of  class-interest? 

The  economic  problems  which  an  industrial 
group  has  to  face  at  any  given  moment  are  the 
result  of  contemporary  economic  conditions;  the 
manner  in  which  the  members  of  the  group  view 
these  problems  is  largely  determined  by  inherited 
traditions.  These  traditions,  social  and  industrial, 
may  of  themselves  create  new  problems  or  make 
more  complicated  those  which  already  exist.  If 
we  are  to  ascertain  what  factors  go  to  make  up  the 
mind  of  the  working  class  or  of  the  employing 
class,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  begin  by 
examining  the  historic  facts.  In  Australia  the 
"industrialist"  tradition  is  essentially  English; 
English  in  origin,  it  is  constantly  renewed  by  the 
advent  of  English  trade-unionists  whose  views  tend 
to  be  more  revolutionary  than  those  of  the  native- 
born  Australian.  The  working-class  point  of  view 
with  respect  to  social  problems  in  Australia,  as  in 
England,  is,  in  the  main,  the  outcome  of  the  indus- 
trial   conditions    of    the    nineteenth     century.       A 
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recently-published  book*  throws  a  lurid  light  upon 
the  facts  of  nineteenth  century  industry.  The 
authors  show  that  boys  and  girls  from  the  age  of 
five  upwards  were  employed  in  mines,  working 
twelve  hours  at  a  time,  "  chained,  belted,  harness^^d 
like  dogs  in  a  go-cart;  black,  saturated  with  wet, 
more  than  half  naked — crawling  upon  their  hands 
and  feet  and  dragging  (heir  heavy  loads  behind 
them."  Nor  was  this  all;  the  new  industi-ial 
system  "  made  a  money  wage  earned  by  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  men,  the  basis  of  the  workman's 
economic  life."  In  other  words,  the  employment  of 
unfortunate  children,  under  conditions  such  as 
these,  was  made  a  reason  for  paying  their  fathers 
less.  "  In  respect  of  its  enduring  consequences," 
add  the  authors,  "  this  was  the  most  important  fact 
about  the  new  civilisation." 

These  children,  when  they  grew  to  man's  estate, 
were  the  workers  of  the  next  generation;  as  such, 
they  were  the  persons  responsible  for  the  formation 
of  the  social  traditions  of  the  present  working 
class.  What  can  they  have  thought  of  the  society 
tlipt  used  their  years  of  childhood  thus?  These  are 
fhe  facts  which  have  converted  practically  all  the 
technical  and  manual  workers  of  our  civilisation 
into  Marxian  Socialists.  Wages  and  working 
conditions,  especially  in  Australia,  have  improved, 
but  the  social  scar  remains.  Even  improved 
conditions  have  been  won  in  flic  Icdli  ()f  (he 
opposition  of  the  employing  class.  The  average 
worker  of  the  present  sees  industries  not  as  social 
functions,  but  as  the  scene  of  a  "  class-war " 
between  the  employing  and  the  working  classes. 
He  believes,  and  not  without  historic  Justification, 
that  "  capitalistic  "  society  is  altogether  careless 
of  his  bodily  and  his  mental  welfare. 

Beliefs  of  this  description  would  not  continue  to 
survive  if  contemporary  industrial  conditions  were 
such  that  the  notion  of  a    "  class-war  "    could    be 
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shown  to  be  obviously  false.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  all  too  much  evidence  of  class  opposition,  which 
lends  itself  to  easy  description  in  Marxian  terms. 
In  August,  1917,  coincidently  with  the  Sydney 
railway  strike,  the  waterside  workers  in  Melbourne 
refused  to  handle  foodstuffs  for  export,  except  for 
troops.  The  reason  they  gave  for  their  action  was 
that  "  profiteering  "  was  going  on  with  respect  to 
the  local  food  supply.  The  conservative  press  of 
Australia  pointed  to  the  fact  of  the  extensive  wheat 
accumulations,  also  to  the  existence  of  a  Board  to 
control  prices,  and  claimed  that  the  accusation  of 
profiteering  was  unjustifiable.  Some  months  later, 
an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Federal  Inter-State 
Commission  elicited  the  fact  that  traders  had 
neglected  to  observe  prices  fixed  by  the  Board,  not 
only  in  Victoria  but  in  other  States.  The  reason 
for  this  neglect  may  well  have  been  unsatisfactory 
methods  of  price-fixing,  for  price  regulation  is  a 
difficult  matter.  But  to  waterside  workers  and  to 
unionists  generally  the  finding  of  the  Commission 
not  only  "  proved  "  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of 
profiteering,  but  also  proved  the  exist'ence  of  a 
far-reaching  "  capitalistic  conspiracy "  against 
working-class  interests. 

The  tradition  of  the  employers  resembles  that  of 
the  workers  in  that  it  also  is  the  outcome  of 
competition  and  industrial  chaos.  It  was  not  the 
average  master  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  lived 
in  luxury  while  his  employees  went  in  rags. 
Competition  —  unrestricted  and  unscrupulous  — • 
characterised  the  industrial  field.  The  prevailing 
passion  was  for  cheapness,  irrespective  of  cost  of 
production.  Scarcities  alternated  with  gluts; 
bankruptcies  were  distressingly  frequent.  The 
employer  was  forced  by  prevalent  conditions  of 
trading  to  consider  his  own  interests  or  "  go 
under."  He  had  to  have  absolute  control  of  his 
business  in  order  to  be  able  immediately  to  adjust 
it  to  meet  the  changes  in  external  conditions  which 
constantly  occurred.  Contemporary  economic 
theory  justified  the  belief  that  labour  need  only  be 
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lakcii  accouul  ol'  a.s  ii  "  cost  of  pi'oductioii."  Adam 
Smith's  dictum  (hat  economic  i)roce6ses  are  only 
"  incidents  in  a  hirgei-  moral  order,"  seems  to  have 
been  entij-ely  forgoltcn.  'J'he  ad\ent  of  the  joint- 
stock  company  and  the  shareholder  served  still 
further  to  increase  the  irresi)onsibility  of  pro- 
prietorship and  management — and  the  conception 
of  industry  as  merely  a  profit-making  mechanism 
became  the  dominant  feature  of  the  employers' 
tradition. 

In  this  century,  conditions  of  trading  for  the 
masters,  as  for  the  men,  have  greatly  improved. 
Competition  is  more  restricted  and  less  chaotic,  the 
organisation  of  business  upon  a  large  scale  is  more 
common.  But  the  evil  legacy  remains.  In  the 
employer's  consciousness  of  the  present  the  social 
responsibility  of  owners  and  managers  is  greatly 
obscured,  and,  further,  the  workman  is  still 
conceived  as  a  mere  item  in  the  cost  of  production 
rather  than  as  a  citizen  fulfilling  a  social  function. 
Until  there  is  a  radical  alteration  in  respect  of 
these  ruling  ideas,  "social  unrest"  may  be 
expected  to  continue.  The  workman  is  put  on  a 
level  with  the  machine  he  operates.  No  increase 
in  wages  or  improvement  in  working  conditions 
can  atone  for  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  social  function. 
Just  as  the  men  fail  to  realise  the  complexity  of 
the  economic  issue,  so  also  do  the  masters  fail, 
most  usually,  to  see  that  there  is  a  social  aspect  to 
the  problem. 

II. 

So  far,  this  analysis  of  the  social  structure  might 
have  been  applied  to  almost  any  industrial  country, 
and,  so  far,  it  promises  little  in  i-fspeet  of  inteinal 
cohesion  or  social  unity.  In  Australia,  worse 
follows;  the  social  function  nl'  tin'  more  imijortaut 
occupations  having  been  obscured,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  solve  the  resulting  problems  by 
political  means.  To  social  and  ornnomic  ills,  a 
[tolitical  remedy  has  he<>n  a|ii)lird.  Since,  (he, 
ai)i)earance  of  the  Australian  Laboui-  I'arty  in  181)3 
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"  craft-unionism  "  has  gradually  changed  its 
character  and  become  political  unionism,  its 
fundamental  tenet,  once  again,  being  the  Marxian 
conception  of  the  "  class-war."  The  advent  of  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  political  ideal — for  it  is 
political — of  "  one  big  union "  were  probably 
necessary  in  order  to  overcome  the  impersonal 
opposition  of  the  rapidly  developing  capitalistic 
system,  necessary,  also,  in  order  to  bring  society 
to  realise  that  workers  must  be  treated  at  least  as 
citizens.  But  the  effect  has  been  socially  unfortu- 
nate. Here  in  Australia  the  process  is  more 
complete  than  in  other  countries;  industrial 
grievances  have  been  generalised  into  a  political 
party  issue.  Society  is  described  as  the  scene  of  a 
struggle  between  a  group  of  masters  and  a  group 
of  men — an  analysis  which  disregards  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  human  nature  and  social 
organisation.  The  social  fabric  is  rent  asunder 
right  across  the  majority  of  the  larger  occupa- 
tional groups,  and  every  industrial  function  tends 
to  lose  sight  of  its  social  end  and  justification. 

The  political  division  does  nothing  to  mend  the 
industrial  breach,  to  re-achieve  an  integral  unity. 
Rather,  it  stereotypes  and  makes  permanent  the 
artificial  fissure,  thus  retarding  healthy  growth. 
Economic  problems  can  only  be  solved  by  economic 
means;  in  Australia  the  political  and  economic 
activities  of  society  are  hopelessly  confused.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  discuss  economic  problems 
— much  less  to  solve  them.  Every  economic 
dilficulty  is  immediately  generalised  as  a  political 
issue — witness  the  conscription  campaign — the 
public  takes  sides,  and  thereafter  public  discussion 
implies  emphasis  of  one  aspect  and  suppression  of 
other,  equally  vital,  aspects  of  the  problem.  This 
serves  only  to  divert  attention  from  real  and  urgent 
issues,  which  often  are  not  even  placed  before  the 
public.  So  long  as  this  condition  of  affairs  persists 
we  may  say,  with  Comte,  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  stability  in  our  civilisation  or  unity  and  peace 
in  our  social  life. 
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The  manner  in  wliicli  I  he  polilical  <ii\ision 
exacerbates  induslrial  diflicultieK  may  best  hr.  illus- 
trated by  brief  reference  to  the  recent  railway 
strike  in  New  South  Wales.  The  conscription 
campaign  of  1916  left  behind  it  much  bitterness, 
and  left  also  in  the  minds  of  many  unionists  a 
conviction  that  the  war  was  being-  made  use  of  to 
deprive  trade  unions  of  their  hard-won  privileges. 
This  impression  was  sedulously  fostered  by  the 
Labour  Press.  Early  in  1917,  there  was  a  general 
election  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Nationalists 
forswore  conscription;  and  the  election  surprised 
both  parties  by  resulting  in  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  Mr.  Ilolman  and  his  Nationalist 
colleagues.  The  Federal  elections  followed,  with  a 
similar-  result,  and  the  unions,  thoroughly  alarmed 
and  distrustful  of  the  Nationalist  election  pledges, 
formed  anti-consciiption  committees.  Right ly  or 
wrongly,  public  rumour  attributed  to  these  com- 
mittees the  intention  of  organising  a  general  strike. 
No  doubt  with  this  in  mind,  the  Minister  for  Labour 
in  the  new  Holman  Cabinet,  Mr.  Beeby,  publicly 
announced  that  the  unions  w'ould  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  create  industrial  chaos  at  will.  The 
Labour  newspapers  made  nuich  of  this  i)ronounce- 
ment,  interpreting  it  as  a  direct  threat  against 
unionism.  And  the  Railway  Commissioners  chose 
this  moment  for  introducing  a  new  card-system 
and  refusing  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  com- 
promise. The  Labour  Party  concluded  that  this 
was  the  threatened  attack  on  trade-unionism. 
.  .  it  is  the  gloomiest  feature  of  tlie  present 
trouble  that  for  many  months  there  have  been 
rumours  abroad  that  capitalism  in  New  South 
Wales  was  going  to  use  to  the  full  the  State  power 
regained  by  playing  on  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
people  last  March  .  .  .  "  The  trouble  developed 
in  two  ways — first,  Mr.  Fuller,  the  Acting-Premier, 
instead  of  retaining  for  the  Government  the  role 
of  third  party  and  authoritative  mediator,  gave  his 
unqualified  support* to  the  Railway  (commissioners; 
second,    the     area    of     industrial    dislurbance    was 
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grcutly  incfcascd  by  "sympathy"  striking.  The 
unions  appointed  a  strike  committee  to  control 
their  afTairs;  the  employers  of  Sydney  retaliated  by 
meeting  daily  to  devise  means  of  supporting  Mr. 
Fuller  and  the  Railway  Commissioners.  These 
events  had  the  effect  of  broadening  the  issue  to  a 
struggle  between  "  Capitalism  "  and  "  Indus- 
trialism," and,  further,  gave  a  semblance  of 
"  rebellion  "  and  "  red-rag  revolution  "  to  the 
action  of  the  railway  employees — a  development 
for  which  they  were  not  primarily  to  blame.  At 
once  the  controversy  became  extremely  bitter.  A 
Labour  newspaper,  in  a  leading  article,  entitled 
"  Capitalistic  Bludgeoning,"  declared  that  the 
Government  was  "  playing  a  desperate  game  in 
order  to  give  unionism  a  smash  from  which  it  is 
hoped  it  will  take  many  years  to  recover."  The 
other  side  retorted  by  asserting  that  the  strike  was 
inevitable  and  had  to  come.  "  This  is  no  strike 
born,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  of  political 
discontent  and  industrial  unrest.  It  is  something 
of  a  far  more  sinister  nature,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  strikers  .  .  .  are  merely  the  dupes  of 
clever  schemers  who  do  not  belong  to  Australia  at 
all."  "There  can  be  no  neutrality  in  a  fight  of 
this  kind.  We  must  either  range  ourselves  on  the 
side  of  constitutional  government  or  on  the  side  of 
treason  and  anarchy." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  danger  to 
society  of  political  organisation  upon  "  class  " 
lines.  The  smallest  disagreement  or  misunder- 
standing is  liable  to  extend  immediately  into  a  rift 
that  splits  the  community  from  end  to  end — a 
chasm  across  which  no  bridge  can  be  thrown.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  the  result  of  a  mistaken  politi^jal 
development  and  is  not  to  be  cured  by  "  better 
organisation  "  or  the  advent  of  a  "  strong  man." 
The  stronger  flio  man  and  the  better  the  organisa- 
tion, the  more  hopeless  is  the  consequent  rift — for 
the  whole  movement  is  definitely  anti-social.  In 
Australia  the  so-called  "  Liberal  "  and  "  Labour  " 
parties  do  not  even  begin  to  understand  each  other, 
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and  inako  no  alleiniil  li>  du  .so.  Kacli  i)ar(y  liu.s  its 
own  special  social  logic,  and  each  parly  concen- 
trates its  gaze  iii)on  a  particular  part  only  of  the 
social  structure,  and  disregards  all  else.  The 
"  Liberal  "  consciousness  is  "  patriotic,"  but  by 
tradition  and  sentiment  latlier  than  reason;  it 
accepts  this  part  of  its  social  creed  uncritically 
and,  since  it  does  not  study  social  philosophy  at 
all,  without  any  real  comprehension  of  social 
obligation.  "  Liberal  "  leaders  are  well  equipped 
to  deal  with  legal  and  commercial  problems,  but 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  political  and  economic 
science;  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  they  tend  to 
visualise  society  as  a  vast  "  master  and  servant  " 
•arrangement  and  to  be  irritable  if  "  orders  "  are  not 
obeyed.  Yet  (lierc  is  nothing  in  the  political  history 
of  civilisation  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
capacity  to  manage  a  factory  or  wool  store  is  of 
itself  sufTicient  n\ontal  equipment  for  a  legislator. 
The  experience  of  recent  years  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  just  as  it  is  unwise  to  place  the 
politician  in  control  of  commerce,  so  also  is  it 
unwise  to  place  the  commercial  man  in  control  of 
politics. 

The  Labour  consciousness  is  the  result  of  much 
study  and  thought— though  of  a  narrow,  and  oflen 
perverted,  kind.  For  this  latter  defect  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Labour  Party  cannot  be  held  to  blame. 
For  a  century  at  least,  society  has  been  even  more 
careless  of  working-class  minds  than  of  working- 
class  bodies.  Democracy  gave  workers  a  vote,  but 
no  instruction  how  to  use  it;  the  State  conceded  the 
right  to  form  unions  and  to  strike,  but  taught  its 
citizens  nothing  of  human  nature  and  that  mutual 
dependence  which  is  the  essence  of  social  organisa- 
tion. '  What  wonder  if,  with  many  obvious 
disabilities  and  injustices  before  their  eyes,  the 
workers  accepted  the  guidance  of  the  agitator  and 
social  revolutionary.  That  more  harm  has  not  been 
done  is  witness  of  the  sanity  and  strong  common- 
sense  of  the  British  workman.  "Hut  although  this 
is     so,    the     time    has    come    when    the    movement 
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towards  excessive  "  class-consciousness  "  in 
Australia  must  be  arrested.  So  far  has  it  already 
gone  that  many  workers  seem  to  believe  vaguely 
in  the  possibility  of  a  Bolshevist  State  which 
consists  entirely  of  proletarians  and  determines 
every  issue  by  a  popular  vote.  This  tendency  is 
carefully  nourished  by  the  Labour  press  for 
political  party  reasons,  with  the  result  that  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  social  problem  is  never 
fairly  discussed.  Statements  such  as  the  following 
are  greatly  in  vogue: — "  Rent,  Interest  and  Profit — 
the  three  bugbears  that  cause  all  the  want,  misery 
and  suffering  in  the  world  to-day.  Substitute 
Socialism,  and  they  would  vanish  as  a  dream."  It 
is  always  easy  to  be  rid  of  difhculties  by  assuming 
a  world  in  which  they  do  not  exist,  but  the  pro- 
ceeding solves  no  problems,  and  is,  practically 
speaking,  useless.  Socialism,  treated  as  a  matter 
of  practical  politics,  suggests  public  ownership  and 
the  political  control  of  industries.  There  is  no 
reason  at  all  for  supposing  that  Socialism  would 
do  away  with  rent,  interest  and  profit.  Payment 
would  still  have  to  be  made  for  a  factory  site,  also 
in  order  to  induce  people  to  save  money  for 
governmental  and  industrial  purposes.  And  the 
industry  which  did  not  show  some  sort  of  credit  in 
its  financial  statement  would  probably  show  a  debit 
— a  result  which  would  not  tend  to  decrease  the 
"  want,  misery  and  suffering  in  the  world." 

Capitalism  and  Industrialism  in  Australia  have 
taken  possession  of  the  political  as  of  the  economic 
field,  and  have  rent  the  social  fabric  asunder. 
They  are  actively  engaged  in  endeavouring 
mutually  to  suppress  each  other,  and,  meanwhile, 
the  interests  of  society  as  such  arc  disregarded. 
Capitalism  tends  to  assume  that  superior  skill 
implies  a  right  to  ownership  and  absolute  control, 
also,  conversely,  that  ownership  implies  superior 
skill;  Industrialism  tends  to  discount  the  factor  of 
skill  altogether — in  the  effort  to  be  "democratic." 

In  all  this  Australia  is  making  payment  for 
ignorance  and  a  defective  social  philosophy.      The 
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social  .slu<.li»,'.s  of  llic  niiifiteenlli  cfMhiiy  wore 
jiolitical  fcononiy  and  poliLical  sciouce.  l^olitical 
economy  concentrated  its  attention  upon  the 
economics  of  competition  rather  tl)an  cullal)ora- 
(ion.  Political  science  fried  ^ag■uely  to  equate  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  willi  the  doctr'ine  of  th<; 
"  geniu'al  will."  What  could  be  more  natural  than 
to  suppose,  when  the  principle  of  competition 
failed,  that  the  principle  of  majority  rule  must  be 
applied?  Since  the  advent  of  Socialistic  theories 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  identify 
national  organisation  and  political  control. 
"  Liberalism  "  dislikes  the  idea,  but  the  tendency, 
none  the  less,  afTects  all  political  parties  in 
Australia.  Socialism,  by  reason  of  its  humanitarian 
bias  and  its  dictum  that  the  general  interest  comes 
first,  has  always  possessed  a  strong  attraction  for 
the  social  reformer  and  the  working-class.  Yet, 
when  all  is  said,  Socialism  is,  in  the  main,  a 
"  muddled  "  way  of  thinking  about  political  and 
economic  problems.  The  central  thesis  of 
laissez  faire  was  that  the  politician  must  keep  his 
hands  ofT  trade  and  commerce.  It  was  this 
doctrine  which  made  possible  the  industrial 
expansion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  need 
its  counterpart  now.  The  defect  of  laissez  faire 
was  that  it  saw  no  alternative  to  the  "  political  " 
organisation  of  industries  but  individualism — a 
competitive  chaos.  As  a  corrective  of  this 
industrial  chaos,  Socialism  can  suggest  no  better 
expedient  tlian  a  return  to  political  control.  This 
suggestion  entirely  misses  the  importance  of  the 
distinction,  which  laissez  faire  drew,  between  the 
political  and  economic  functions  of  society. 

The  political  function — the  State— is  relatively 
passive  and  critical;  it  is,  or  should  he,  a  moral 
function.  The  economic  is  tlie  active,  energetic 
aspect  of  the  national  life.  From  the  political 
standpoint,  properly  so-called,  society  consists  of 
individuals,  all  of  whom  count  alike  before  the 
bar  of  public  morality.  From  the  economic 
standpoint,  society  consists  of  individuals  organised 
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in  groups,  oacli  grnui)  fulfilling  an  economic 
function  for  the.  society.  The  politician  cannot 
actively  direct  tlie  group,  because  it  is  his  duty  to 
criticise,  and  to  record  in  statutes,  the  relations 
between  individuals  and  groups.  Should  a  politician 
attempt  to  control  an  industry  he  must  either  fail 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  politician  or  delegate  his 
industrial  powers  to  another.  In  the  latter  event 
the  relation  between  the  politician  and  his  deputy 
can  serve  only  to  hamper  the  industry,  to  hinder  its 
proper  development.  In  all  probability  it  is  only 
those  social  functions  which  have  become  stereo- 
typed social  habits  that  are  capable  of  being 
successfully  administered  as  a  civil  service. 

There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  "  national 
organisation "  implies  the  necessity  of  a  direct 
political  control  of  industry.  Our  lack  of  social 
unity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
larger  economic  groups  are  internally  at  variance 
and  in  conflict.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
collaboration  amongst  producers;  and,  in  the 
second,  there  is  the  conflict  between  employers  and 
employed  described  above.  So  long  as  this 
condition  of  affairs  persists,  no  single  industry  is 
likely  to  develop  a  sense  of  unity  or  social  function, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  develop  the  intelligence  and 
Vision  which  the  international  situation  impera- 
tively demands.  If  "  national  organisation  "  means 
anything,  it  means  the  organisation  of  every  social 
function  as  such.  Gierke  and  Maitland  point  out 
that  social  growth  is  growth  in  respect  of  the 
groups  which  together  make  up  the  society.  .  Unless 
every  social  function  is  allowed  a  full  measure  of 
self-control,  subject  to  political  criticism,  social 
growth  must  cease. 

Political  class-division  does  not,  however,  show 
itself  only  in  Australian  public  affairs.  In  a  more 
subtle  form  it  appears  as  a  Court  of  Industrial 
Arbitration.  This  device  is  employed  in  Australia 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  in  any  other  country 
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except,  perhaps,  New  Zealand.  So  far  as  arbih-a- 
(ion  encourages  the  mutual  discussion  oC 
dilTiculties  by  masters  and  men,  the  effect  is 
excellent.  Every  social  writer  from  Bagehot  to 
Tarde  has  recognised  (he  importance  of  rational 
discussion  as  a  factoi-  in  social  progress.  But  the 
notion  of  an  Arbitration  Court  goes  far  beyond 
this.  The  Court  comes  upon  the  scene  armed  with 
all  the  panoply  and  majesty  of  law  and  judgment. 
Its  primary  assumption  is  that  the  interests  of 
masters  and  men  cannot  l)e  made  identical,  that 
the  intervention  of  an  intermediary  is  necessary  in 
the  general  interest.  This  assumption  may  be 
sutTiciently  true  in  a  pai'ticular  case;  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  generalisation  of  an  intermediary 
into  a  permanent  social  institution  is  a  wise  pro- 
ceeding. So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  since  the 
advent  of  Arbitration  Courts,  trade  unions  have 
tended  to  devote  their  meetings  mainly  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  arbitration  "log"  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  and  to  give  up  all  pretence  of 
interest  in  technical,  trade  problems.  So  far  as 
arbitration  is  responsible  for  this,  it  must  be  held 
to  have  widened  the  social  chasm  separating 
masters  and  men  and  to  have  countenanced  the 
notion  of  the  "  class-war."  In  etTect,  arbitration 
recognises  and  legalises  social  disintegration. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  arbitration  Judge  is  set 
the  hopeless  task  of  producing  by  regulation  that 
which  can  only  be  spontaneous — growth.  The 
incessant  liiultiplication  of  restrictions — "  two 
hundred  typewritten  pag'es  " — does  not  aid  an 
industrial  function  to  develop  to  new  powers;  it 
serves  only  to  hinder  it.  Progress  cannot  be 
achieved  by  prohibition.  Decisions  of  the  Court 
may  restrain  unruly  growth  or  prohibit  undesirable 
practices;  they  possess  no  power  of  initiative  or 
leadership.  The  real  problem  which  faces 
Australia  and  tlie  civilised  world  is  how  to  set  each 
social  function  free  to  do  its  best  for  society.  The 
remedy  of    the  worker's    ills  will    be    accomplished 
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not.  by  regulation  but  by  making  him  share  the 
responsibility  as  a  partner  and  a  citizen  in  the 
broadest  sense. 

III. 

But  social  disunity  will  not  be  remedied  until 
society  realises  that  a  chaos  of  petty  competitors, 
sundered  by  a  false  conception  of  a  "  class-war," 
cannot  be  united  by  a  sense  of  social  collaboration. 
Mr.  Justice  Jethro  Brown,  President  of  the  South 
Australian  Arbitration  Court,  has  entitled  a 
recent  treatise,  The  Prevenjtion  and  Control  of 
Monopoly.  If  monopoly  is  prevented,  then  the 
development  of  a  consciousness  of  social  function 
is  prevented,  social  unity  becomes  impossible  of 
achievement,  and  social  disintegration  must 
continue.  Of  late,  however,  "  trusts  "  and 
"  industrial  unions  "  have  been  increasingly  in 
evidence.  This  dual  movement  represents  a  great 
improvement  upon  earlier  Socialisms;  both  are 
definitely  economic  moves  in  the  direction  of 
economic  unity.  Both,  unfortunately,  have  come 
under  suspicion  of  being  inspired  by  class-interest; 
this  by  reason  of  the  unduly  partisan  form 
industrial  discussion  publicly  assumes.  Trusts 
and  industrial  unions  might  very  well  be  considered 
as  pointing  the  forward  path  to  society.  Both  alilce 
aim  at  the  organisation  of  a  social  activity  as  such, 
and  would,  therefore,  tend  to  bring  a  sense  of  social 
function  to  consciousness. 

Social  organisation  upon  such  a  scale  will, 
however,  only  widen  the  area  of  disaster  unless  we 
learn  to  face  our  problems  with  clear  eyes.  If,  as 
Professor  G.  A.  Ellwood  has  said,  "  the  world  of  our 
forefathers  has,  within  a  generation,  enlarged  and 
burst  its  bounds,"  then  it  follows  that  our  vision, 
within  a  generation,  must  be  correspondingly 
enlarged.  The  alternative  is  the  road  of  ignorance, 
of  social  disintegration  and  decadence.  The 
triumph  of  one  social  group  or  class  over  another 
means  disaster  for  all;  no  group  stands  alone.  The 
more  complex  our  society  becomes,  the  more 
necessary  is    it    for   us    to    be  able  to  brush  party 
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falsitii's  asnlo  and  face  stai-k  fact.  The  individual 
niusl  learn  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it. whole, 
lie  nuist  1)0  taught  tliat  (he  essence  of  social 
oi'ganisation  is  mutual  aid,  not  mutual  hate.  At 
in-esent  the  tendency  of  the  various  groups  and 
classes  is  to  impose  on  the  individual  partial  views, 
to  commit  him  to  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
campaign  on  hehalf  of  his  class  and  against 
society. 

In  Australia,  education  does  nothing  to  correct 
this  tendency.  An  ignorant  and  hard-headed 
|)racticality  dictates  every  public  estimate  of 
mental  training.  Even  in  the  Universities  this 
influence  is  far  too  strong.  Faculties  of  medicine, 
of  engineering  and  of  law  flourish;  the  faculty  of 
science  is  expected  to  do  "  practical  "  research. 
The  faculty  of  arts  is  caught  in  a  vicious  circle 
and  trains  its  students  to  retail  subjects  which  are 
only  studied  because  they  are  required  for  profes- 
sional matriculation  or  the  equipment  of  a 
"  teacher."  A  Labour  newspaper  voices  the 
general  view,  somewhat  crudely,  thus: — "More 
lime  than  usual  was  given  to  the  Education 
Estimates  this  year.  Much  horse  sense  was  talked 
when  the  establishment  of  dental  and  medical 
schools  was  advocated.  Either  of  the  latter  would 
have  been  more  useful  to  the  State  than  the  arts  as 
Idunded.  We  could  well  have  left  the  dreamers, 
snobs,  and  other  graduates  in  arts  to  gravitate 
hither.  ..."  (2ist  December,  1917).  It  is 
inecisely  (his  attitude  which  has  prevented  the 
\arious  aits  faculties  of  the  Australian  Universi- 
ties from  justifying  their  existence;  finaiTicial 
assistance  is  only  readily  forthcoming  for  pro- 
fessional schools.  Yet  the  social  and  industrial 
])roblems  Australia  is  compelled  to  face  are  at  least 
as  practical  and  as  urgent  as  any  technicality.  The 
general  result,  so  far  as  the  Universities  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  to  confine  arts  studies  to  a  few 
starved  and  unrelated  specialisms.  The  Professor 
of  Economics  in  Sydney,  in  spite  of  an  eloquent 
appeal   for  the  (hivelopment  of  (he  social   sciences, 
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has  as  his  assistants  lecturers  in  commercial  law, 
business  practice  and  accountancy.  Queensland 
has  no  lecturers  delinitely  specialised  to  economics, 
political  science  or  constitutional  history.  The 
topics  of  social  psychology,  social  anthropology 
and  sociology  are  not  studied  in  Australia  at  all. 
It  might  indeed  be  said  that  our  social  troubles  are 
due  to  failure  to  educate.  Professional  or  occu- 
pational training  is,  of  course,  necessary,  but  a 
training  that  is  merely  technical  will  do  nothing 
to  help  society  to  that  clearer  vision  which  is  the 
condition  of  enduring  progress.  In  America,  a 
country  which  is  intelligent  and  "  practical  " 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  critic  of 
universities,  departments  of  social  study  and 
research  are  a  special  feature  of  academic  work. 
America  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  under- 
standing of  the  facts  of  society  and  social  training 
are  at  least  as  important  as  technical  efliciency. 
The  endowments  of  the  State  Universities  show 
that  they  are  regarded  in  the  United  States  not  as 
luxuries  but  as  necessary  to  the  right  development 
of  the  national  life. 

The  truth  is  that  America  has  realised  that  if  she 
is  to  have  universities,  she  must  see  to  it  that  they 
are  capable  of  taking  their  proper  place  as  a 
rational  influence  in  the  social  organism.  In 
Australia,  we  have  not  recognised  this  important 
truth — with  the  result  that  our  developing  society 
tosses  rudderless  amidst  the  irrational  forces  of 
political  party  spleen  and  class  bias.  Those 
individuals  who  desire  to  study  and  to  know  are 
largely  powerless  to  help  themselves  to  a  wider 
and  more  truly  social  vision.  Beyond  the  shores 
of  Australia,  the  world-storm  rages  with  increasing 
intensity;  our  will  to  internal  cohesion  is  constantly 
disturbed  by  social  disorder  and  a  class-hatred 
that  is  fast  becoming  stereotyped.  Yet  we  alone, 
of  all  the  civilised  nations,  give  no  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  deeper  social  causes  of  disorder. 
And  cur  cap.tcify  far  social  iinity  and  peace  diminishes., 
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THE   LABOUR  MOVEMENT   IN   AUSTRALIA 
(1788-1914). 

By   G.   V.    Portus. 

It  has  been  customary  to  regard  the  Labour 
Movement  in  Australia  as  beginning  from  the  time 
of  the  gold  discoveries  in  1851.  The  period 
1788-1850  is  lightly  passed  over  as  furnishing  little 
actual  evidence  and  no  real  justification  for  a 
Labour  movement.  Recent  research  is  shaking  the 
stability  of  this  theory.  Even  in  the  early  convict 
days  there  was  a  labour  problem  and,  to  some 
extent,  a  labour  monopoly.  Such  was  the  necessity 
for  labour  in  the  young  settlement  that  the  working 
day  of  the  convict  had  to  be  divided  into  unpaid 
time  on  public  works,  which  was  regarded  as  part 
of  his  sentence,  and  paid  time  worked  for  settlers, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  convict's  own,  and  for 
which  he  kept  the  reward.  And  although  the  early 
governors  fixed  piece  woi-k  prices  for  such  outsidt^ 
work,  the  scarcity  of  laltour  drove  actual  payments 
for  it  far  above  the  scheduled  price,  and  the  gover- 
nors were  obliged  to  accept  and  recognise  this.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  phase  of  "  convict 
free  labour"  affected  subsequent  Latiour  activities 
very  much. 

By  the  twenties  the  convict  labour  m<)noi)oly  had 
been  broken  by  the  arrival  of  immigrant  artisans 
who  were  sufficiently  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
situiation  to  protest  continually  against  the  practice 
of  assigning  convicts  to  work  for  outside  masters 
for  little  more  than  their  maintenance.  But  up  to 
1829  thei-e  appears  to  have  been  no  organisation  of 
Itiese  immigrant  artisans  on  trade  union  lines,     In 
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the  next  few  years  we  meet  with  some  ventures  in 
the  field  of  co-operation  and  mutual  benetit.  The 
Australian  Union  Beneflt  Society,  founded  in  1834, 
still  exists,  but  most  of  the  attempts  wei-c  abortive. 
No  anti-combination  acts  against  Unionism  had 
been  promulgated  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
artisans  were  free  to  combine  as  far  as  the  law  was 
concerned.  There  were  occasional  strikes  over 
currency  and  assignment  questions,  but  the  first 
real  Trade  Union  appears  in  1833,  when  certain 
immigrant  mechanics  formed  a  society,  one  of 
whose  objects  was  the  maintenance  of  London  piece 
work  prices  in  the  furniture  trade.  Nearly  three 
years  later  (1835)  the  Typographists,  who  had  a 
tradition  of  sturdy  independence  in  the  early  days, 
formed  a  fighting  Trade  Lhiion,  and  the  records  of 
the  next  ten  years  show  the  formation  of  at  least 
thirteen  other  societies  among  different  groups  of 
artisans,  most  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
authentic  Trade  Unions.  These  societies  helped 
each  other  in  industrial  disputes,  contributed  to 
support  friendly  and  radical  newspapers,  paid 
benefit  funds,  and  maintained  embryo  labour 
exchanges  at  certain  "  houses  of  call."  Strikes  for 
higher  wages,  and  for  the  limitation  of  apprentices, 
and  agitations  against  the  employment  of  Chinese 
in  the  woollen  mills,  all  occurred  during  the  thirties 
and  forties,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
there  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  labour 
movement  in  existence  during  this  period.  But 
until  the  forties  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  small 
and  dis^jointed  business.  There  were  ten  Unions  in 
existence  in  1840,  with  a  membership  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  each.  At  the  higher  figure  this 
means  400  unionists  in  a  population  of  127,300.^ 

From  1840  to  1843,  howeyer,  there  is  some 
evidence  of  a  wider  combination  among  the  artisans 
on  political  lines.  In  1840  the  members  of  the  ten 
existing  unions  presented  a  medal  to  a  civilian,  W. 
A.  Duncan,  for  his  disinterested  opposition  to  a 
harsh  Masters  and  Servants  Act.  In  1842  an  adver- 
tisement in  Duncan's  newspaper  called  "  the  trades 
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tk'legalesi  '  and  (jthcrs  to  a  meeting  to  protest 
against  the  importation  of  coolie  labourers  into  the 
colony.  And  in  the  following  year  two  large  public 
meetings  were  convened  to  petition  the  Government 
and  the  Crown  against  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
\ict  system  and  the  importation  of  coolies.  Thesi! 
petitions  were  certainly  in  the  labour  interest,  but 
the  convict  question  was  a  burning  one  to  many 
beside  the  artisans.  The  meetings  really  were 
political  demonstrations  preceding  the  first  General 
Election  in  New  South  Wales.  Twenty-four  mem- 
bers were  to  be  elected  to  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  colony,  but  the  franchise  was  limited  to  those 
possessing  pi-operty  worth  £200  or  paying  £2(i  in 
rent.  There  could  n(jt  have  been  many  artisans 
possessing  these  qualillcations  in  18  43.  And  any 
political  labour  movement  of  the  time  had  to  find 
some  other  weapon  than  the  vote.  The  weapons 
adopted  by  the  operative  leaders  in  the  early  forties 
were  the  demonstration  and  the  petition,  either  to 
the  Governor  or  to  the  Crown  direct.  It  is  not  clear 
to  what  extent  these  weapons  were  adequate  for  the 
operatives'  purposes.  The  demonstration  of  184  3 
failed  to  prevent  the  opponents  of  the  demonstration 
from  heading  the  poll;  and  although  the  petition 
against  coolies  brought  a  reply  that  such  a  step  was 
not  contemplated  by  the  Imperial  Government,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  to  what  extent  the  decision  was 
due  to  this  petition.  Another  petition  to  the 
Government  in  the  same  year,  re-echoing  the  old 
protest  against  the  practice  of  assignment  of  con- 
\ict  labourers  on  the  grounds  that  it  caused  unem- 
ployment and  distress,  accomplished  nothing,  for 
assignment  was  continued  until  1845.  Hitherto 
what  united  agitation  had  taken  place  appears  to 
have  been  directed  by  a  body  of  delegates  from  the 
various  Unions  helped  by  one  or  two  public-spirited 
men  outside  the  artisan  ranks.  The  failure  of  these 
petitions,  however,  suggested  to  several  of  the 
leaders  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  political  union 
as  a  means  of  influencing  the  Government  in  favour 
of  the  labour    interest.      And  in    August,  1843,  the 
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Mutual  Protective  Association  was  formed  "  to 
avert  the  evils  under  which  the  operative  class,  were 
labouring,"  But  membership  was  open  to  unionists 
and  non-unionists  and  also  to  middle-class  sympa- 
thisers. It  would  tlius  seem  to  have  been  more  like 
a  modern  Liberal  association  than  a  distinctively 
Labour  body.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
was  a  radical  element  in  Australia's  population  from 
the  first.  The  transported  convicts  were  not  all  the 
ordinary  criminals  of  English  gaols.  There  were 
among  them  a  number  of  political  prisoners.  The 
conservative  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  during  the  early  years  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  anything  which  savoured  of  revolu- 
tionary excess  is  reflected  in  the  deportation  of  the 
"  Scottish  Martyrs."  They  were  men  of  advanced 
political  views,  advocating  parliamentary  reforms, 
and  were  transported  after  their  conviction  for 
sedition  in  1793.  Another  turbulent  stream  of 
radicalism  was  furnished  by  the  deportations  for 
sedition  which  resulted  from  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1798  and  its  aftermath.  Still  another  radical  leaven 
came  in  1834  with  the  transportation  to  Tasmania 
of  the  six  Dorchester  labourers — victims  of  the 
panic  fear  of  the  British  Government  concerning 
early  Trade  Unionism.  The  influence  of  all  these 
men  must  have  created,  even  in  the  early  years,  a 
body  of  public  opinion  which  would  be  attracted  by 
the  idea  of  helping  Labour  to  right  what  they 
thought  to  be  its  wrongs.  But  the  M.  P.  A. 
accomplished  little  or  nothing  for  the  operative, 
being  distracted  with  current  politics.  Trade  Union 
activity  did  not  wholly  cease  after  1843.  During 
the  later  forties  we  read  of  strikes  and  of  the  for- 
mation of  new  unions,  and  in  1846  Gladstone's 
suggestion  to  re-introduce  convictism,  which  had 
been  abolished  in  1840,  provoked  an  excited  open- 
air  meeting  of  the  operatives  and  others  at  the 
Sydney  Racecourse.  The  petition  they  forwarded 
to  the  Crown  was.  significantly  enough,  presented 
by  T.  S.  Duncombe,  the  Chartist  and  Trade  Union 
protagonist  in  the  English  Commons. 
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Bui  lioro  again,  as  in  I8i3,  the  question  at  issue 
touched  a  much  larger  circle  than  the  operatives. 
It  is  not  clear  that  these  artisans  were  a  class  apart 
in  politics,  and  it  is,  therefore,  ditlicult  to  talk  about 
a  iiolitical  labour  movement  during  the  first  half 
of  tlie  century.  Especially  in  llie  early  forties, 
contemporary  politics  confuse  the  econon\ic  align- 
ment of  the  various  interests  in  the  colony. 
Primarily  the  operatives  were  opposed  to  the  squat- 
ters or  landowners,  who  sui)ported  convictism. 
These  men  desiring  labour  for  their  land,  which 
was  a  monopoly  in  their  hands,  were  the  natural 
foes  of  the  mechanic  immigrants  and  labouring 
classes.  For  not  only  did  many  of  the  latter  hope 
for  a  breach  in  the  land  monopoly  that  would 
enable  them  to  become  small  proprietors,  but  even 
those  who  expected  to  continue  as  artisans  or 
labourers  felt  the  competition  of  the  convicts  and 
assigned  servants  whom  the  landowners  were  so 
eager  to  retain.  Yet  the  policy  of  Governor  Gipps 
(1838-1846) — an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  colonists  were  beginning 
to  chafe  under  Imperial  control — not  only  led  him 
into  sharp  opposition  to  the  landowners,  but  also 
gained  for  him  the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  many 
other  sections  who  were  induced  to  ally  with  the 
squatters  on  a  policy  of  opposition  to  the  Governor, 
although  their  interests  outside  of  this  did  not 
naturally  coalesce. W  This  cross  section  cut  through 
whatever  solidarity  existed  in  the  nascent  labour 
movement,  and,  at  a  time  when  its  numbers  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  very  inconsiderable,  succeeded  in 
making  its  influence  negligible.  Not  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  forties,  when  Gipps'  retirement  had 
cleared  the  air,  did  the  operatives  begin  to  take  up 
again  the  struggle  against  their  natural  foes — the 
landed  nionopoly.('')  But  before  this  movement 
could  effect  much  (he  whole  economic  situation  was 
changed  by  the  discos  cry  of  gold  in  1851. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  deny  that  a  labour  move- 
ment, in  some  sense,  existed  before  the  epoch  of  (he 
gold  discoveries.       Unionism,    industrial    struggles, 
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political  action — all  these  things  appear  in  the 
period  before  1851.  But  they  do  nut,  on  the  whole, 
seem  to  have  accomplished  anything  permanent, 
nor  to  have  established  any  distinctively  Australian 
Labour  tradition,  although  they  exhibit  the  ten- 
dency, already  strongly  present  in  these  early  years, 
towards  the  support  of  working-class  reform  by 
middle-class  idealists  and  sympathisers.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  assume  that  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Labour  movement  in  Aus- 
tralia would  have  been  substantially  different  if 
there  had  been  no  specific  Labour  activity  before 
1851,  as  writers  on  the  subject  have  hitherto 
assumed.  But  it  is  unquestionable  tliat  this 
assumption  has  been  incorrect. (^>. 

The  year  1851,  memorable  in  many  respects  for 
Australia,  marks  a  new  era — the  era  of  the  gold 
discoveries.  These  had  an  immediate  effect  upon 
industrial  relations,  and  from  that  time  we  may 
assert  that  a  new  Labour  movement  had  come 
into  existence.  For  some  time  the  movement  was 
almost  purely  industrial,  and  its  first  result  was  a 
great  stimulus  in  Trade  Union  formation.  But 
the  pronounced  .  democratic  leanings  of  many  of 
the  newly-attracted  settlers,  which  urged  them 
along  the  path  of  Trade  Unionism  when  opportunity 
offered,  made  it  certain  that  their  activities  would 
quickly  take  a  political  direction  of  some  kind.  For 
the  Australian  gold  rushes  of  the  fifties  formed  a 
literal  exodus  of  democrats,  liberals,  and  revolu- 
tionaries from  the  bondage  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
reaction  in  Europe  to  a  land  that  promised  them 
not  only  gold  but  also  self-government.  English- 
men left  behind  them  the  wreck  of  the  Chartist 
movement  in  1848  and  the  terrible  experiences  of 
the  "  hungry  forties."  Irish  immigrants  abandoned 
an  Ireland  desolated  by  the  potato  famine  of 
1845-7  and  racked  by  the  rebellion  of  1848. 
(•">)  London  in  the  early  fifties  was  full  of  the  broken 
men  of  the  '48  in  Germany,  France  and  Hungary — 
Kossuth,  Mazzini,  Louis  Blanc,  Schurz,  Liebknecht, 
and  even  Marx  found  refuge    there.      And   many   a 
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heartsick  patriot  left  his  old  fatherland  of  reaction 
for  the  now  country  of  large  spaces,  large  fortunes, 
and  large  possibilities.  But  whatever  they  left 
behind,  they  carried  away  with  them  to  the  land  of 
their  adoption  a  bitter  distrust  of  laissez  faire  in 
economic  afTairs  and  a  fervent  hatred  of  autocracy 
in  politics.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  majority 
of  the  gold-scekcrs  were  revolutionaries  and 
reformers.  But  there  was  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  such  men  among  them.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  immigrants  were  of  the  type  that  gold 
attracts,  adventurous,  roving  spirits,  with  little  to 
lose  and  much  to  gain,  impatient  of  restraint, 
sudden  in  quarrel,  and  resentful  of  constituted 
authority,  but  much  inclined  to  a  large  tolerance 
and  generosity.  With  this  influx  to  neutralise  the 
political  tendencies  of  its  landowning  squatters 
and  its  hitherto  rather  conservative  politicians, 
.Vustralia  started  along  the  path  of  self-government. 
The  influence  of  the  goldfields  upon  the  Labour 
movement  was,  for  the  most  part,  indirect. 
Administi-ative  elTorts  to  police  the  diggings  and 
to  extract  revenue  from  the  miners  culminated  in 
the  Eureka  Stockade  of  185  4  at  Ballarat,  in  which 
between  thirty  or  forty  lives  were  lost  before  the 
rebellious  diggers  were  overpowered.  This  incident 
is  regarded  by  many  of  the  workers  in  Australia, 
especially  among  the  miners,  as  the  first  pitched 
battle  between  Cai)ital  and  Labour — a  kind  of 
economic  Runnymede  of  Australia,  Such  a  view  is 
hardly  correct.  It  was  not  a  struggle  between 
Capital  and  Labour,  for  the  miners  were  not  wage- 
earners  but  small  capitalists,  and  their  opponents 
were  not  capitalists  but  the  administrative  authori- 
ties of  Victoria.  Nor  was  the  liberalisation  of 
goNcrnment  institutions  which  followed  due  to  the 
Eureka  incident.  What,  however,  is  of  great 
interest  in  this  affair  is  the  formation  of  the 
Ballarat  Reform  League  which,  besides  champion- 
ing the  diggers,  put  forward  a  political  programme, 
whose  planks,  embodying  manhood  suffrage, 
abolition    of    properly  qualification  for  parliamen- 
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tary  candidates,  short  duration  of  Parliaments,  and 
payment  of  members,  reproduce  four  of  the  six 
points  of  English  Chartism.  Another  demand  for 
the  submission  to  arbitration  of  disputes  between 
the  miners  and  the  authorities  curiously  anticipates 
the  political  Labour  policy  of  forty  years  later. 

The  rough-and-tumble  of  goldflelds  life  also 
brought  once  again  into  dramatic  prominence 
another  question  which  was  destined  to  become  a 
burning  matter  of  later  Labour  policy — that  of  the 
restriction  of  alien  immigrants.  The  lure  of 
Bathurst,  Ballarat  and  Bendigo  had  not  only 
attracted  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  West,  it 
also  brought  thousands  of  Chinese  to  Australia.  A 
violent  antipathy  to  these  industrious  Orientals 
soon  arose  among  the  British-born  and  native 
miners,  and  this  feeling  culminated  in  the  Lambing 
Flat  Riot  of  1861  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
Chinese  on  the  field  were  badly  mauled.  Not  until 
nearly  200  troops  were  sent  from  Sydney  was  the 
disorder  suppressed.  The  objection  to  the  Chinese 
seems  to  have  been  that  they  were  too  thrifty,  a 
charge  which  was  soon  to  pass  over  into  the  more 
general  one  of  cheap  labour.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  nuggets  and  alluvial  gold  deposits  solved  the 
Chinese  problem  on  the  goldflelds,  but  an  agitation 
against  Chinese  labourers,  especially  as  producers 
of  cheap  furniture,  continued  to  exist,  and  was 
sedulously  kept  alive  by  the  Trade  Unions.  Several 
immigration  restrictions  against  Orientals  were 
obtained  by  the  Trade  Unions  as  the  price  of  their 
political  support  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
Labour  Party  proper  in  politics. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  influence  of  the  gold- 
fields  on  the  Labour  movement  was  indirect.  After 
a  short  time,  gold-mining  passed  from  the 
unorganised,  eventful  alluvial  period  into  the 
organised,  industrial,  capitalistic  stage.  The 
latter  stage  was  more  prosaic  though  even  more 
profitable.  The  stampers  and  poppet  heads  of 
mining  machinery  replaced  the  pick  and  shovel  of 
the  miner,  the  sluice  replaced  the  tin-dish,  and  the 
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red-shirl-il  diggor  passed  out  of  the  picfuio.  But, 
where  was  lie  to  po?  The  gold  which  had  brought, 
him  there  helped  to  answer  the  question.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  means  of  promoting  industry 
on  a  fairly  large  scale  was  possible  in  Australia. W 

'JMie  gr-eat  majority  of  the  new  arrivals  made  no 
fortunt's  (111  I  lie  diggings  and  resolved  to  settle 
down  in  thr  new  cdnntiy  at  the  ti'ades  which  they 
had  previously  dest'i'tt'd.  IMosI  of  these  men  flocked 
to  the  cities,  generally  to  ^Mdliourne  or  Sydney, 
where  surplus  labour  and  investible  capital  came 
together  in  sufficient  quantities  to  begin  a  new 
industrial  era  for  Australia.  Many  of  the  immi- 
grants had  been  English  Trade  Unionists,  and  they 
set  to  work  to  organise  the  body  of  labourers 
among  whom  they  found  themselves. 

The  building  liaili-s  were  the  first  to  feel  the 
impetus  towards  Trade  Inioii  organisation.  The 
sudden  increase  in  poiiulation  in  Melbourne  sent 
house  rents  soaring  ("),  and  the  incessant  demand 
for  accommodation  made  for  substantial  increases 
in  wages. (*^)  The  Governor  of  Victoria  complained 
that  mechanics  would  not  work  even  for  advances 
in  wages  of  350  per  cent.  One  of  the  first  of  the 
new  Unions  in  Austialia  appears  to  have  been 
the  Operative  Masons'  Society  of  Melbourne, 
founded  in  1850.  This  was  followed,  during  the 
next  ten  years,  by  various  Unions,  principally  in 
the  building  trade. CO  'J'hesc  societies  immediately 
set  themselves  to  secure  for  their  members  an 
eight-hour  day.  For  some  time  there  appears  no 
agitation  for  b(!tter  working  conditions  or  wages. 
The  objective  is  the  "  forty-cight-hour  week." 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  great  increase  in 
gold  production  resulted  in  the  payment  of  high 
wages  all  round,  and  though  prices  rose  for  the 
same  reason,  the  men  seemed  to  be  content  with  a 
nominal  wage  so  much  greater  than  they  had 
received  before  coming  to  Australia.  They  had  not 
realised  that  real  wages  had  not  increased  to 
anything  like  the  extent  they  imagined.  The  Eight 
Hours    Day  was  soon  secured  by  the  Unions  in  the 
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building  trades — in  New  South  Wales  in  1855,  in 
Victoria  in  1856,  and,  in  Queensland  in  1858. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  Unionism  developed  in 
other  colonies,  and  when  the  eight-hour  day  was 
secured  in  South  Australia  (1873),  in  Tasmania 
(1874),  and  in  Western  Australia  (1896)  the  first 
complete  success  of  Australian  Unionism  was 
achieved. 

Meanwhile,  economic  developments  were  focus- 
sing the  attention  of  the  Unionists  in  the  capitals 
upon  the  other  two  classic  aims  of  Trade  Unionism 
- — wages  and  working  conditions.  After  the  gold 
rush,  there  was  an  inevitable  reaction  which, 
among  other  things,  tended  to  reduce  wages.  The 
Unions  strove  to  resist  this,  but  were  hampered  by 
the  continual  flow  of  disilhisioned  men  from  the 
goldflelds  into  the  capitals,  where  they  formed  a 
reservoir  of  unemployment,  which  enabled  the 
masters  to  force  the  Unions  to  accept  the  reduced 
rates.  This  period  of  falling  wages  continued  until 
the  early  seventies.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Union 
movement  had  spread  to  the  mining-camps  and 
towns,  where  societies  like  the  IN'Jners'  Association 
of  Victoria  began  to  agitate  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  their  industry,  for  improved  ventilation  and 
inspection  of  machinery.  These  miners  were  now 
no  longer  small  prospecting  capitalists,  but  wage- 
earners  in  an  industry,  concerned  to  fight  against 
conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  those  who  hired 
their  labour.  They  soon  began  to  learn  how  to 
use  their  political  weight,  and  in  1877  the  Victorian 
Government  of  the  day  substantially  incorporated 
their  demands  for  better  regulation  and  inspection 
of  mines  into  a  legislative  act. 

In  another  direction,  already  referred  to,  the 
Unionists  were  beginning  to  test  their  political 
strength.  The  agitation  against  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion still  continued,  and  though  several  strikes 
against  working  with  the  aliens  occurred  on  the 
goldflelds,  and  in  the  coastal  shipping  trades,  the 
flght  was    mainly  carried    on    by  political  weapons. 
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So  influeiiliul  (li<l  I  his  agilalioii  become  that  it 
captured  a  public  far  wider  than  the  miners  and 
wage-earners.  As  early  as  1855,  the  Victorian 
Government  passed  an  Act  restricting  Chinese 
immigration,  and  it  was  followed  by  stringent 
measures  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 
These  were  passed  almost  in  open  defiance  of  the 
protests  of  the  Imperial  Governments,  which  did 
not  consider  them  as  helpful  to  its  own  contem- 
porary policy  towards  China.  The  repugnance  of 
the  Australian  people  was,  however,  too  great  and 
too  strongly  expressed  in  this  matter  for  the 
Imperial  Government's  protests  to  be  heeded. 
.\nti-Chinese  leagues  sprang  up  in  all  the  States, 
and  many  a  budding  working-class  politician 
served  his  forensic  apprenticeship  in  denunciation 
of  the  wily  Chinaman  and  all  his  works.  The 
feeling  on  this  matter  was  so  strong  that  it  even 
transcended  the  parochialism  of  the  several 
colonies,  and  in  1888  an  inter-colonial  congress 
was  called  by  Parkes  to  discuss  the  whole  matter. 
This  was  as  far  as  Australia  could  go  in  the  matter 
of  a  common  policy  of  exclusion  until  tlu;  estab- 
lishment of  Federation  in  1901. 

This  agitation  is  worth  noticing  for  several 
reasons.  It  really  marks  the  beginning  of  what  is 
known  as  the  White  Australia  policy.  The  nearness 
of  China  to  Australia  had  always  app.^ared  as  a 
menace.  It  was  so  regarded  in  the  first  place  by 
the  gold-miners  and  later  on  by  the  workers  in  the 
furniture  trades.  iJut  the  growtli  of  this  feeling 
among  the  public  who  were  not  wage-earners  or 
gold-miners  shows  that  the  menace  was  regarded 
not  only  as  an  ecuiKtmic  but  also  as  a  racial  one. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  the  protagonists  of 
exclusion  fixed  their  gaze  almost  exclusively  upon 
China.  Not  until  the  rise  of  the  Japanese  power, 
its  defeat  of  Russia,  and  its  subsequent  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  was  the  Chinese  menace  super- 
seded by  the  Japanese  menace,  of  which  so  much  is 
heard  to-day.  The  very  general  spread  of  the  anti- 
Asiatic  feeling  is  one  of  the    first    indications    of 
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.national  .self-consciousness  in  Australia.  And  it 
can  be  fairly  claimed  by  Labour  supporters  that 
this  cojitribuiiun  to  nationalism  came  originally 
from  tlie  ranks  of  Labour.  Yet  the  readiness  with 
which  the  feeling  was  shared  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  Australia,  even  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  of  a  high  general  conception  of  welfare  for 
those  who  labour  and  a  widespread  desire,  in  this 
new  country,  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  those  who  labour  with  their  hands.  This 
general  sentiment^  has  always  proved  a  source  of 
great  strength  in  realising  the  aspirations  of  the 
workers,  and  Labour  in  Australia  owes  far  more  to 
it  than  is  commonly  acknowledged.  It  was  this 
sentiment  in  the  matter  of  Asiatic  exclusion  which 
the  Trade  Unions  exploited  to  gain  restriction  Acts 
from  the  various  Legislatures  long  before  direct 
representation  of  Labour  in  Parliament  had  been 
accomplished, 
'vl^  Thus,  by  the  early  seventies  a  Labour  movement 
Hn  Australia  was  firmly  settled  on  the  craft  lines  of 
English  Trade  Unionism.  The  Unionists  had 
learnt  the  value  of  solidarity  in  negotiation  with 
the  masters;  battles  over  wages,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions had  been  fought  and  often  won,  and, 
moreover,  the  possibilities  of  applying  Labour's 
political  strength  to  redress  Labour's  grievances 
had  begun  to  be  apprehended.  But  so  far  the  Trade 
Union  movement  had  only  seized  the  city  artisans 
and  the  miners.  The  chief  centres  of  Unionism 
were  the  capitals,  where  artisans,  factory  hands, 
wharf  labourers,  and  seamen  naturally  congre- 
gated. Outside  the  capitals  practically  the  only 
Unionists  were  the  workers  in  the  gold  and  the  coal 
mines,  and  of  these  the  latter  were  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  aggressive  labour  organisations  in -the 
country.  Australia  was  then,  as  she  is  now,  a 
country  of  primary  production  rather  than  of 
manufactures,  and  her  greatest  sources  of  wealth 
were  her  minerals  and  her  wool.  So  far,  however, 
the  workers  in  the  pastoral  industry  were  .quite 
unorganised,     lack     of     communication  ,  and     the 
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nomadic  character  of    the    shearers'  work    proving 
an  effective  hindrance  to  Labour  propaganda. 

For  the  twenty  years  between  1870  and  1890,  the 
story  of  the  Labour  movement  is  one  of  steady 
expansion  and  increased  recognition  on  its  inchis- 
trial  side,  togedier  with  occasional  incursions  into 
politics,  and  a  gi'owing  sense  of  solidarity,  not  only 
between  town  and  country  Unionists,  but  also 
l)etween  the  workers  of  the  various  colonies.  Thn 
period  was  one  of  gradually  falling  prices  all  ov<m' 
the  world,  and  increased  productive  activity  in 
Australia  in  all  industries — pastoral,  agricultural, 
extractive,  and  maiuifacturing.  Tiie  falling  prices 
naturally  reacted  upon  wages,  and  the  advantages 
of  combination  in  etunbating  this  tendency  became 
more  and  more  apparent  to  the  unorganised 
workers.  Strikes  were  not  infrequent,  and,  helped 
by  the  favouring  economic  conditions,  were  often 
jsuccessful.  By  1885  there  were  about  100  Unions 
in  Australia,  and  their  membership  has  been 
estimated  at  about  50,000,  out  of  a  population  of 
nearly  2,700,000.(io)  'Jliis  development  had 
brought  to  the  front  the  question  of  legal 
recognition  of  the  Unions.  Hitherto  Australian 
Unions  had  been  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
English  Acts  of  1824  and  1825,  which  had  reversed 
the  anti-combination  legislation  of  1799  and  1800 
and  had  made  combinations  of  workers  legal,  so 
long  as  such  combinations  were  not  judged  to  be  in 
restraint  of  trade.  This  position  was  hardly  satis- 
factory, and  following  on  the  passing  of  the  Trade 
Union  Funds  Protection  Act  of  Great  Britain  in 
1869,  an  agitation  arose  in  Australia  to  secure  a 
legal  status  for  the  Unions  which  would  protect 
their  funds.  As  a  result  of  this,  Acts  were  passed, 
modelled  upon  the  English  Acts  of  1871  and  1876, 
by  all  the  Golnnial  Lfgishilurfs  between  187(j  and 
1902.(U) 

This  agitation,  together  with  that  against  the 
Chinese,  and  the  rapidly-growing  feeling  among 
Australian   workers     against    the    policy    of    State- 
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assisted  immigration,  was  gradually  driving  the 
Unionists  of  the  various  colonies  to  realise  their 
community  of  interests.  The  idea  of  an  inter- 
colonial Congress  of  Trade  Unions  began  to  be 
mooted,  and  in  1879,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Council,  delegates  to  the  number  of  36, 
representing  11,087  workers  in  Trade  Unions,  met 
in  Sydney. (i'-2)  This  was  the  first  of  seven  such 
gatherings  held  during  the  next  twelve  years.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  first  conference  of 
inter-colonial  politicians  to  discuss  common 
Australian  questions  was  not  held  until  four  years 
afterwards  (1883).  From  the  programme  of 
subjects  submitted  for  discussion  at  these 
Congresses  we  can  obtain  a  gDod  idea  of  the  position 
of  the  Labour  Movement  during  the  eighties.  At 
first  the  orientation  of  the  movement  was  simply 
towards  an  amalgamated  Craft  Union  organisation, 
to  further  which  the  delegates  were  to  press  parties 
in  the  various  Parliaments  for  reforms,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Then,  gradually,  it  was  borne  in 
upon  the  Unionists  that  no  existing  political  party 
could  or  would  successfully  promote  their  aims  in 
Parliament.  This  was  brought  out  in  a  debate 
upon  a  motion  submitted  to  the  Melbourne  Con- 
ference in  1884  to  the  effect  that  Labour 
organisations  should  be  urged  to  appoint  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  to  lobby  in  Labour's  interest. 
The  Congress  thereupon  resolved  to  obtain  for 
Labour  "  direct  representation  in  Parliament." 
Concomitant  with  this  was  a  resolution  urging 
payment  of  members  of  Parliament.  Herein  lay 
the  seed  which  was  to  flower  seven  years  later  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Labour  Party  at  the  New  South 
Wales  elections.  But  the  great  majority  of 
subjects  discussed  in  the  earlier  Congresses  are 
subjects  relating  to  the  consolidation  and  defence 
of  positions  already  half  won  in  the  industrial 
world,  such  as  Eight  Hours,  Legalisation  of 
Unions,  Factory  Acts,  Boiler  Inspection,  and  Mining 
Regulations.  Only  gradually  did  it  become  clear 
to  the  Unionists  that  political    strategy  demanded. 
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for  the  realisation  of  even  these  ideals,  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Labour  unit  in  Parliament. Os) 

But  so  far  there  was  nothing  discussed  which 
would  be  to-day  considered  Socialistic.  The 
general  questions  of  Co-ojxM-ation  and  Education 
were  discussed,  but  very  much  in  an  academic 
way.(i*)  It  was  not,  however,  long  before  the 
Congress  began  to  widen  its  scope.  In  1886,  at 
Adelaide,  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  Land 
Values  made  its  appearance.  The  more  reflective 
of  the  workers  in  Australia,  like  their  confreres  in 
other  countries,  were  diligently  reading  Henry 
George  and  Bellamy  during  the  decade  1880-1890. 
And  at  Brisbane,  in  1888,  a  certain  amount  of 
socialistic  theorising  appears  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Fifth  Congress.  Not  only  land  nationalisation, 
but  the  nationalisation  of  all  the  means  of 
production,  was  openly  discussed.  It  is  significant 
that  this  socialistic  note  should  have  been  struck 
at  a  Congress  in  Brisbane,  for  Brisbane  had  beiMi 
the  home  and  the  campaigning  place  since  1883  of 
that  remarkable  character,  William  Lane.  Lane 
was  not  the  first  socialist  in  Australia,  but  he  was 
the  first  one  of  considerable  importance.  Well- 
read,  especially  in  Bellamy  and  Marx,  he  had  made 
it  his  mission  to  convei't  Trade  Unionism,  first  in 
Queensland  and  then  in  Australia  at  large.  He  had 
at  his  command  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  social 
reform,  a  very  ready  pen,  and  some  literary  sense. 
He  saw  contemporary  Australian  Trade  Unionism 
as  a  conservative  movement,  steeped  in  the  English 
tradition,  organised  on  the  English  model, 
practical,  sane,  and  not  at  all  revolutionary,  holding 
the  strike  as  the  last  weapon  of  its  armoury,  and 
prone  to  give  first  consideration  to  the  demands  of 
the  skilled  artisans — the  so-called  aristocracy  of 
Labour.  In  place  of  this  he  envisaged  an  organisa- 
tion which  would  unite  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  into  a  militant  body,  ranged  as  the  van  of 
Labour's  battalions  against  the  forces  of  Capitalism 
in  what  he  preached  as  the  inevitable  class  war. 
The  workers  in  .Vuslralia  have  since  grown  familiar 
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with  Ihe  essonLials  of  this  prosontation  of  the 
social  organism  as  an  incessant  battle-ground, 
but  in  the  eighties  Marx's  clarion  "  Workers  of  the 
world  unite,"  rang  more  freshly,  if  not  more 
fiercely,  than  it  does  to-day.  Moreover,  Lane  did 
not  make  the  error  into  wliich  many  apostles  of 
the  class  war  in  these  latter  days  have  fallen.  His 
strategy  had  uses  for  political,  as  well  as  for 
industrial  action.  He  very  soon  advanced  from 
the  preaching  of  a  sentimental  and  rather  unprac- 
tical communism  to  the  concrete  proposal  of 
capturing  the  colonial  Parliaments.  And,  once 
captured,  his  panacea  for  all  social  ill  was  to  be 
State  Socialism.  This,  with  its  somewhat  illogical 
prelude  of  the  class-war,  he  preached  in  season 
and  out  in  the  columns  of  the  Labour  paper — "  The 
Worker" — which  he  founded  in  Brisbane  in  1890. (is) 
Limitations  of  space  forbid  any  full  account  of  the 
subsequent  career  of  this  remarkable  man.  After 
the  political  Labour  movement  had  succeeded  in 
returning  Labour  members  to  Parliament,  Lane 
seems  to  have  become  convinced  that  his  ideal 
"  Socialism  in  our  time  "  (i6)  would  never  be 
realised  by  such  means.  A  desire  for  something 
more  direct  seized  him,  and  he  conceived  a  plan  by 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  to  be  opened  to 
the  merits  and  justice  of  Socialism  and  to  the 
stupidities  and  wastes  of  Capitalism.  Having 
unsuccessfully  sought  land  in  Australia  for  his 
experiment  of  a  Socialistic  colony,  he  obtained  it  in 
Paraguay  and  dicw  up  a  Constitution  of  ten  articles 
to  attract  colonists. ht)  Some  hundreds  of  hardy 
settlers  sailed  away  with  him  in  July,  1893,  for  this 
Paraguayan  Utopia.  But  the  experiment  failed. 
Lack  of  prevision  on  the  part  of  the  founder,  want 
of  self-discipline  on  tiie  part  of  many  of  the 
settlers,  economic  ignorance,  and  suspicion  of  the 
autocracy  which  circumstances  and  his  own  charac- 
ter led  Lane  to  assume,  were  the  rocks  on  which 
this  ideal  sliip  of  State  foundered.  Many  of  the 
settlers  were  repatriated  by  the  Queensland  Govern- 
ment; and    Lane,  after    a  visit    to    London,  settled 
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down  a.s    a    journalist    in    New    Zealand,  in    which 
country  he  died  in   1917.(1^) 

Another  question  which  the  Labour  Congresses 
of  the  eighties  discussed  was  the  inevitable  one  of 
closer  federation  and  organisation.  In  1884  the 
amalgamation  of  Craft  Unions  into  larger  Industrial 
Unions,  who  should  elect  a  Federal  Council,  was 
recommended.  Already  the  various  colonies  had 
adopted  schemes^by  which  the  Unions  had  been 
moulded  together  into  a  representative  Council  of 
delegates.  But  in  these  Trade  Councils  the  old 
Craft  ideals  were  uppermost,  and  so  far  the 
unskilled  worker  had  little  representation  or 
organisation.  In  1888.  a  proposal  for  a  unified 
Labour  organisation  on  the  lines  of  the  American 
Knights  of  Labour  plan  was  canvassed,  but  the 
general  opinion  of  the  delegates  was  more  in  favour 
of  federation  than  of  unification.  The  local  Trades 
and  Labour  Council  in  Queensland  was  deputed  to 
draft  a  federal  scheme  after  the  '88  Congress. 
This  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  Sixth  Congress 
at  Ilobart  in  1889,  but  was  shelved,  and  a  federated 
system  was  not  finally  achieved  until  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  C-ommonwealth.  The  Queens- 
land Unionists,  however,  under  the  intluencc  of 
Lane  and  his  paper,  determined  to  proceed  with 
their  plan  as  far  as  their  own  State  was  concerned, 
and  in  the  same  year  (1889)  the  Australian  Labour 
Federation  was  founded  in  Brisbane.  "  It  has 
become  the  duty  of  Queensland  to  urge  the  older 
sections  of  Australia  to  taki'  u|(  I  he  good  w  irk  and 
carry  it  on  till,  from  Torres  Straits  to  the  Great 
Bight,  from  Maoriland  to  Perth,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Unionists  move  as  one  man  for  the  commoi\ 
Labour  cause."  So  wrole  Lane  in  "The  Worker" 
(August,  LaiXai,  and-  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  Australian  Labour 
Federation  shows  a  distinct  advance  towards  State 
Socialism.  It  demands  the  nationalisation  of  all 
sources  of  wealth  and  means  of  production,  the 
apportionment  by  the  State  ojf  produced  wealth 
among    all    citizens.    State    pensions    for    children. 
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invalids  and  aged  persons.  The  last  plank  is  worth 
full  quotation: — "The  reorganisation  of  society 
upon  the  above  lines  to  be  commenced  at  once  and 
pursued  uninterruptedly  until  social  justice  is  fully 
secured  to  each  and  every  citizen. "(i9)  It  was  felt 
by  the  framers  of  this  platform  that  the  opposition 
to  any  movement  on  the  part  of  Labour  to  secure 
fuller  political  representation  and  recognition 
would  be  as  strong  against  a  moderate  palliative 
programme  of  legislation  as  against  a  "  revolu- 
tionary "  policy.  But,  however  Lane  might  abhor 
palliatives  and  desire  Socialism  in  his  own  time, 
there  were  votes  to  be  considered  before  any 
political  triumph  could  be  won.  And  the  A.L.F.  of 
Queensland  found,  as  many  Labour  bodies  have 
found  since,  that  the  Australian  worker  is  no 
doctrinaire.  Defiant  platforms  to  be  realised  at 
some  future  date,  by  means  unspecified  but  often 
understood  to  be  revolutionary,  have  not  a  very 
great  attraction  for  the  average  Australian  worker, 
nor  for  that  floating  vote  in  Australia,  which,  while 
ready  enough  to  help  the  under-dog,  and  liberal 
enough  to  think  Labour  ought  to  be  given  the  best 
possible  rewards,  is  not  prepared  to  commit  itself 
blindfold  to  schemes  whose  realisation  in  politics 
depends,  or  seems  to  them  to  depend,  on  rebellion. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  significant,  and  very  typical  of 
the  course  of  the  Labour  movement  in  Australia, 
to  find  the  1890  platform  very  soon  superseded  in 
Queensland  by  a  document  called  The  People's 
Parliamentary  Platform.  This  is  not  a  programme 
of  reyolution,  but  of  reform.  Its  seven  planks  put 
forward  a  series  of  palliative  reforms,  by  the 
operation  of  which  the  voice  of  Labour  can  be  more 
effectively  heard  in  the  legislative  arena,  such  as 
equal  electoral  districts,  abolition  of  plural  voting, 
adult  suffrage,  abolition  of  property  qualifications, 
holidays  for  parliamentary  elections  and  annual 
parliaments.  The  inspiration  of  this  document  is 
not  Bellamy  and  Marx,  but  rather  it  is  a  reversion 
to  the  older  practical  programme  of  English 
Chartism.       And     as     such,    it     is    a    more    exact 
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reflection  of  the  ideals  of  the  Labour  men  of 
Australia  in  1890  than  was  the  original  programme 
of  the  A.L.F.  Allied  in  spirit  to  the  People's  Par- 
liamentary Platform  were  the  Melbourne  resolution 
of  188i  (see  page  158)  and  llie  llohart  resolulion  of 
1889,  which  latter  not  only  re-aflirmed  the  desira- 
bility of  creating  a  Parliamentary  Labour  Party, 
but  also  added  the  demand  that  "  no  candidate  who 
does  not  adhere  to  the  Labour  programme  should 
receive  the  support  of  the  Labour  Party."  This 
addition  thus  contained  the  embryo  Labour  pledge 
which  after  became  a  normal  feature  of  Labour 
politics  in  Australia. (20) 

Concurrent  with  these  political  adumbrations 
in  the  Congresses  was  the  election  to  Parliament  in 
several  States  of  candidates  supported  by  the  Trade 
Unionists  C-oa);  so  that  by  1890  Labour  in  Australia 
was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  having  its  own 
members  of  Parliament,  not  only  through  the 
discussions  and  resolutions  of  the  Congresses,  but 
also  through  the  actual  election  of  working-men 
as  working-men's  candidates  in  the  several  States. 

To  the  two  great  groups  of  Trade  Unionists  in 
the  capitals  and  Trade  Unionists  in  the  mines  had 
been  added  by  this  time  a  third  group — the 
Trade  Unionists  of  the  back-blocks.  Attempts  to 
reduce  wages  and  dictate  conditions  by  the 
i)astoralists,  notably  in  Victoria  and  Queensland, 
had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Shearers'  and 
Labourers'  Unions  during  the  decade  1880-1890, 
In  1893  practically  the  whole  of  these  Unions  of 
country  workers  in  all  the  colonies,  except 
Queensland,  were  gathered  together  into  one  big 
organisation — the  Australian  Workers'  Union,  now 
familiar  to  most  Australians  as  the  A.W.U.  Ten 
years  later  the  Queensland  Rural  Workers  joined 
the  organisation,  which  in  1909  attained  a  member- 
ship of  44,000.  As  a  result  of  this  rapid 
amalgamation,  the  tradition  among  pastoral  and 
agricultural  Trade  Unionists  has  developed  on  the 
lines  of  the  solidarity  of  the  industry  rather  than 
of  the  eiaft.      And  the  third  of  the  three  battalions 
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of  the  industrial  army  of  Labour  in  Australia  has 
maintained  an  outlook  less  parochial  and  more 
mindful  of  the  interest  of  the  unskilled  than  its 
craftsmen  pioneers. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighties,  therefore,  the  Labour 
movement  in  Australia  had  already  some  history 
behind  it- — mostly  industrial,  it  is  true,  and  largely 
influenced  by  the  traditions  of  English  Unionism. 
But  it  had  also  evolved  the  idea  of  political  action 
with  a  party  of  its  ov^n,  and  in  this  re^spect  it  had 
progressed  further  than  its  prototype  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Hobart  resolution  of  1889  formulating 
an  electoral  platform  and  defining  the  status  of 
the  party  preceded  by  eleven  years  the  resolution 
carried  in  February,  1900,  at  the  conference 
between  the  Trade  Union  delegates  of  Britain,  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  and  the  Fabian  Society. (2i)  It  is, 
however,  important  to  remember  that  development 
up  to  this  stage  was  only  made  possible  by  contem- 
porary political  conditions  in  Australia.  The 
Labour  Party  in  Australia  came  into  being  before 
the  Labour  Party  in  Great-  Britain  because  the 
machinery  by  which  its  political  aspirations  might 
be  realised  was  in  existence  in  Australia  before  it 
existed  in  England.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while 
to  trace  briefly  the  course  of  democratic  develop- 
ment in  Australia  in  order  to  understand  the 
general  setting  of.  Australian  political  life  at  this 
time. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  immigrants  during  the  gold 
rushes  wore  men  of  strong  democratic  leanings. 
Apart  altogether  from  extremist  refugees  and 
deported  revolutionaries,  there  were  a  great  many 
men  of  strongly  radical  ideas  in  politics.  Men  like 
Henry  Parkes,  David  Syme,  James  Service,  Graham 
Berry,  and  others  who  played  an  active  part  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  their  new  country,  were 
either  Chartists  up  to  the  break-up  of  that  move- 
ment in  '48  or  were  sympathetic  with  the  Chartist 
ideal.      It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  most  of 
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the  democratic  reforms  dl"  I  he  (Jhartist  programme 
were  realised  in  Australia  years  hefore  they  were 
secured  in  the  Mother  country.  Between  1855  and 
1859  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania  and  Queensland  secured  from  the  Crown 
the  privilege  of  responsible  government.  This  was 
not  acquired  by  Western  Australia  till  1890.  The 
Constitutions  conferred  on  the  colonies  were 
flexible  instruments,  and  permitted  the  colonists  to 
change  and  alt(M"  their  provisions  as  experience 
should  dictate.  The  Australian  Legislatures  in  this 
respect  were  fully  sovereign  bodies.  Very  soon 
adaptations  and  modifications  in  the  several  Con- 
stitutions began  to  be  made  in  deference  to  the 
strong  democratic  feeling  which  manifested 
ilst'lf.c-^-')  From  the  granting  of  self-government  in 
1851  up  to  1890,  the  major  portion  of  the  Chartist 
pi-ogramme  had  been  embodied  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  efTect  of  this  upon 
the  political  Labour  movement  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. It  did  not  only  mean  that  the 
machinery  by  which  the  voice  of  Labour  could  be 
heard  in  politics  had  been  provided,  and  that  it  only 
remained  for  the  representatives  of  Labour  to 
agree,  through  organisation,  to  speak  with  one 
voice  in  order  to  speak  authoritatively  in  the 
F)olitical  sphere;  but  it^  also  meant  that  Australian 
Laboui-  was  a  part  of  a  new  community  whose 
members  had  agreed  to  establish  that  machinery, 
though  they  were  not  blind  to  the  possibilities  of 
its  use.  'i'his  shows  that  outside  the  ranks  of 
oi'ganised  labour  in  Australia,  there  was  even  then 
a  solid  block  of  public  opinion  which  was  strongly 
democratic  in  tone  and  likely  to  be  in  ready 
sympathy  with  any  attempts  of  the  wage-earners 
to  secure  for  themselves  betterment  of  conditions 
of  working  and  living.  To  the  existence  of  this 
block  of  opinion.  Labour  in  Australia  owes  far  more 
than  its  leaders  generally  acknowledge.  The 
political  Labour  movement  is  often  pictured  as 
having  sprung,  Minervan,  and  fully  armed,  from  the 
brain    of    Trade    Unionism    in    the    early    nineties. 
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This  concepLion  is  largely  due  to  the  dramatic  and 
sensational  debut  of  the  New  South  Wales  Labour 
Party  in  the  Parliament  of  1891.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  incorrect  conception.  For  forty  years 
conditions  were  preparing  in  Australia  which  made 
possible  the  advent  of  Labour  on  the  political  stage. 
And  that  this  was  recognised  by  the  Unionists  may 
be  seen  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  political 
questions  of  payment  of  members  and  the  abolition 
of  plural  voting  came  up  for  discussion  in  their 
Congresses.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  impossi- 
bility of  Labour  occupying  even  the  cross  benches 
without  measures  adopting  adult  suffrage  and  the 
payment  of  members  having  been  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book!  And  though  the  agitation  of  the 
disfranchised  may  have  influenced  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  yet  such  agitation  would  have  been 
barren  of  result  had  it  not  found  a  very  real 
sympathy  among  the  enfranchised  electors,  whose 
sense  of  justice  and  social  well-being  compelled 
them  to  share  their  privileges  with  the  artisans  and 
the  small  wage-earners  of  the  day.  The  present 
Labour  movement,  more  completely  organised  as  it 
is  and  with  nearly  30  years  of  political  experience, 
can  only  neglect  the  existence  of  this  sentiment  of 
social  well-being  outside  its  ranks  at  its  peril. 
Nevertheless,  the  year  1890  does  mark  a  definite 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  movement.  Trains, 
long  prepared  both  consciously  and  unconsciously 
within  and  without  the  Labour  camp,  were  touched 
off  with  startling  results  by  the  dramatic  events  of 
that  year  and  those  immediately  following  it. 

All  through  the  decade  1880-1890  there  had  been 
a  number  of  industrial  contlicts,  often  culminating 
in  strikes,  in  all  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
world  movement  of  falling  prices,  that  began  in  the 
seventies,  had  not  re-acted  upon  wages  to  the 
extent  that  might  have  been  expected,  partly 
because  of  the  organised  resistance  to  wage  reduc- 
tion by  the  Unionist  bodies,  but  mainly  Jaecause  of 
the  expanding  trade  and  increasing  industrial 
activity  of  Australia.     But  from  about  1885,  wages 
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began  to  decline,  owing  lo  (lie  still  persistent 
downward  tendonry  of  prices  and  the  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness  which  the  large  loan  expon- 
ditui'e  of  the  various  Governments,  added  to  an 
exceedingly  reckless  land  boom,  was  causing  in 
commercial  circles.  This  linancial  nervousness 
was  not  all.'iyed  l>y  the  determined  resistance  of 
organiseti  Labour  to  any  i-eduction  of  wages.  i\lany 
of  the  rnionisls  did  not  see  that  falling  prices  were 
alVecting  wages,  and  that  even  the  sharp  di'op  of  20 
per  cent,  in  1889  did  not  reduce  real  wages  in  nearly 
that  proportion  as  far  as  buying  power  was 
concerned.  I'll  us  was  supplied  a  basic  economic 
ground  of  friction,  which  soon  developed  into 
accusations  of  a  capitalistic  plot  by  one  par-ty,  and 
complaints  about  the  dominance  of  paid  agitators 
by  the  other.  The  y(\ii'  1889  was  full  of  menace, 
'{'here  wei-e  strikes  in  llroken  Hill  and  on  the  coal- 
lields  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  building  trades 
in  Sydney,  among  the  Ballai'at  miner's  and  the 
Queensland  waterside  workers,  while  the  shearers 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  were  on  terms 
of  friction  with  their  employers  all  thr-ough  that 
year.  In  1890  a  sharp  struggle  took  place  in 
Queensland  over*  the  question  of  preference  to 
Unionists,  the  Austi-alian  Ijabour  Federation 
persuading  the  Brisbane  waterside  workers  not  to 
load  for-  transport  wool  shorn  by  non-unionists. 
Mar-ly  in  the  same  year,  much  enthusiasm  was 
genei-atcd  for-  the  cause  of  militancy  by  the  great 
London  dock  strike.  Over  £30,000  was  sent  from 
Australia  to  aid  the  lighting  fuiuls  of  the  dockers. 
The  successful  issue  of  this  strike  was  regarded 
by  the  more  militant  of  the  LTnionists  in  Austi-alia 
as  an  omen  and  an  inspiration.  "  If  our  subscrip- 
tion turned  the  scale  in  the  dockers'  favour,  surely 
we  should  bo  able  to  win  also  with  oui-  superior 
oi'ganisation  and  ju'cumulated  funds. '"(23)  Every- 
thing was  thus  in  train  for  an  outbreak,  and  the 
tinal  impetus  came  from  a  Trade  Union  dispute.  A 
Union  of  marine  officers  had  affiliated  witli  the 
Trades    Hall    Coimcil    in    .Melboui-ne,    attracted    to 
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Unionist  tactics  by  the  success  wliicli  had  attended 
them.  They  applied  for  an  increase  in  pay,  but  the 
shipowners  rpfus(>d  to  meet  them  so  long  as  they 
retained  lln'ir  connection  with  tlie  Trades  Hall 
Council.  In  Sydney,  where  a  similar  demand  was 
made  by  an  unafflliated  organisation  of  ships' 
officers,  a  conference  was  also  refused,  and  the 
original  dispute  soon  flared  up,  until  it  became  a 
conflict  between  employers  and  employees  all 
through  the  eastern  States.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  general  conditions  of  economic  and 
political  life  in  Australia  had  brought  about  a  state 
of  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust  that  made  a 
conflict  inevitable.  When  that  conflict  occurred, 
there  was  an  unexpected  display  of  solidarity,  both 
on  the  side  of  the  employers  and  the  employees. 
On  the  whole,  public  sympathy,  under  the  threat- 
ened deprival  of  its  accustomed  conveniences, 
veered,  as  it  nearly  always  does  in  strikes  of  this 
magnitude  which  afi"ect  transport  and  lighting 
facilities,  to  the  side  of  the  employers.  But  a 
considerable  section  of  the  public  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  strikers.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria 
sent  £50  to  the  strike  fund  and  thereafter  con- 
tributed £10  a  week  to  the  strikers'  cause.  Another 
prominent  Victorian  promised  £50  a  week.  When 
the  trouble  spread  to  New  Zealand,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  ex-Premier  supported  the  strikers. 
The  maritime  strike  lasted  three  months;  in  the 
end  Government  interference  and  public  sympathy 
on  the  side  of  the  employers,  together  with 
exhaustion  of  the  funds  of  the  strikers,  brought 
about  a  defeat  for  the  workers.  The  industrial 
weapon  had  failed  to  achieve  a  victory,  and 
Unionism  seemed  prostrate.  Several  of  the 
spokesmen  of  the  employers  openly  proclaimed 
that  "  Trades  Hall  domination  had  been  broken." 
This  anticipation  was,  however,  premature.  The 
Labour  defeat  of  1890  had  focussed  the  attention 
of  the  Labour  men  upon  the  enormous  advantage 
held  by  any  party  in  an  industrial  dispute  which 
could  command  the  aid  of  the  de  facto  Government. 
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Tlie  rather  llicatiical  employment  of  military  force 
clui'iiig  the  strikes  of  'V>0  and  '9  1  (in  nuoeiislandj 
still  further  emphasised  lliis  lesson.  Moreover, 
during  the  course  of  the  dispute  the  advice  had 
been  freely  tendered  to  them  from  press,  pulpit  and 
platform  that  they  should  endeavour  to  right  (heir 
grievances  by  constitutional  methods,  and  that  they 
should  begin  to  use  political  weapons,  since  the 
industi'ial  ones  had  been  so  expensive  and  unsuc- 
cessful. As  has  been  already  indicated,  Labour 
was  not  uni)rei)ai'ed  for  this  advice,  but  the  celerity 
with  which  it  was  adopted,  and  the  results  which  it 
achieved,  surprised  very  many  people.  It  must 
suflice  here  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  steps  by 
which  tiie  i)olitical  Labour  movement  became  a 
|)ower  in  Australian  life  in  the  nineties. 

New  South  Wales  was  the  first  colony  in  wliicli 
I  he  I'aionists  set  out  to  find  redress  for  their 
grievances  through  the  ballot  box.  Provision  for 
(he  sustenance  of  Labour  politicians  had  been  made 
l)y  the  Payment  of  Members  Act,  which  cann^  into 
force  in  1890.  A  Labour  Electoral  League  was 
foi-med  in  1891  with  a  declared  policy  of  sixteen 
planks.  An  examination  of  these  reveals  the  ess«»n- 
tially  empirical  character  of  the  new  body.  The 
greatei"  part  of  them  refer  to  Trades  Tnion  quest  idiis 
and  disputes;  there  is  a  c(jmprehensive  outline  of 
MIecloral  Reform  extending  the  franchise  on  resi- 
dential (lualilications.  and  abolishing  plural  voting; 
there  a/'e  some  general  utterances  about  Education, 
Local  Government,  and  Federation  and  one  or  two 
aspirations  after  Nationalisation;  an  anti-Chinese 
measure;  and  plank  13  reflects  the  inlluence  of 
Mcnry  Cleorge  in  a  demand  for  taxation  of  land 
\alues  pi'oduced  by  settlement.  There  is  very  little 
straight-out  Socialism  in  this  Charter  of  1891. 
It  lias  much  more  afiinity  with  the  People's  Parlia- 
mentary Platform  than  with  the  1890  platform  of 
Australian  Labour  Federation  (sec  page  162'.  It 
is,  moreover,  significant  to  find  that  the  third 
advertised  object  of  the  new  League  was  "  to  bring 
all   electors  who  are  in   favour   of  democratic   and 
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progressive  legislation  under  one  common  banner." 
Here  is  an  appeal  to  the  liberal  democrats  of 
Australia,  irrespective  of  their  organised  connection 
with  Labour.  The  machinery  of  the  League  was  to 
be  formed  by  the  establishment  of  local  branches 
in  electorates,  who  should  select  their  own  parlia- 
mentary candidates,  subject  to  the  endorsement  of 
a  central  council,  and  the  extraction  of  a  pledge 
from  each  candidate  to  resign  when  called  upon  by 
two-thirds  of  his  supporters.  The  League  had  not 
been  in  existence  more  than  three  months,  when  a 
sudden  dissolution  brought  ~~  about  a  general 
election.  Forty-five  candidates  were  secured,  who 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the  new  party  on  the 
cross  benches.  Many  people  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  pledged  Labour  members,  but  the  earnestness  of 
the  Leaguers  brought  about  a  result  which  con- 
founded the  scoffers.  No  less  than  36. out  of  the  45 
candidates  were  returned,  one  of  whom  resigned 
from  the  new  party  at  its  first  meeting,  so  that  it 
entered  the  new  House  35  strong  out  of  a  total  of 
144  members.  At  that  time,  the  older  political 
parties  were  organised  on  purely  fiscal  lines;  out- 
side of  this,  there  was  little,  if  any,  difi"erence  in 
policy  between  them.  The  Free  Trade  Ministry, 
under  Parkes,  faced  a  protectionist  opposition  of 
nearly  equal  strength,  and  so  the  Labour  represen- 
tatives dominated  the  situation.  The  new  party 
decided  to  support  the  existing  Ministry,  which  had 
promised  them  seven  out  of  their  sixteen  planks. 
But  the  lesson  of  solidarity  had  not  been  learnt. 
An  attempt  to  pledge  the  party  to  vote  as  the 
majority,  in  a  Caucus,  should  determine,  found 
several  dissentients  who  declared  themselves 
already  pledged  to  vote  Protection,  whatever  the 
Caucus  might  direct.  This  was  ominous  for  a  party 
which  intended  to  dominate  the  situation  from  the 
cross  benches.  But  it  was  prophetic,  for  before  the 
year  was  out  the  fiscal  question  had  split  the  party, 
and  half  its  members  were  supporting  a  successful 
vote  of  censure  against  the  Free  Traders.  How- 
ever,   bf'fore     a     voto    \Yas    taken,    an    opportunity 
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occurred  fur  one  ol'  I  linn  Mr.  (jleoi'gc  IJluck — to 
make  a  stalement  of  the  political  faitli  of  the  new 
party.  It  was  a  frank  utterance,  and  it  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  parliamentarians  as  to  what 
were  to  be  the  objectives  and  tactics  of  the  Labour 
members.  "  We  have  not  oome  into  Parliament," 
ho  said,  "  for  the  £300  a  year,  but  because  of  the 
£300.  We  are  pledged  not  to  regard  in  any  way  the 
fiscal  question,  because  those  who  returned  us  think 
(here  is  no  health  in  a  merely  fiscal  system  for 
those  who  labour  either  with  hand  or  with  head. 
The  Labour  Party  has  come  into  politics  neither  to 
support  Free  Trade  nor  Protection,  but  that 
Ministry  that  will  give  us  what  we  want. 
We  expect  something  more  than  promises.  The 
motto  of  the  Labour  Party  is  Support  in  return  for 
Concessions,  If  you  give  us  our  concessions,  then 
our  votes  shall  circulate  on  the  Treasury  benches; 
if  you  do  not,  then  we  shall  withdraw  our  support. 
But  we  have  not  come  into  this  House  to  make  and 
unmake  Ministries.  We  have  come  here  to  make 
and  unmake  social  conditions."  Then,  becoming 
prophetic,  the  spokesman  for  the  new  group  began 
to  envisage  the  future  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party.  "  Perhaps  you  will  find  some  day,  after  we 
have  passed  our  Electoral  Reform  Law,  that  we 
shall  return  after  a  general  election  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  we  shall  forsake  the  cross  benches  for  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  Huuse:  we  will  then  have 
ai-rayed  against  us  a  Coalition  Ministry  of  Free 
Traders  and  Protectionists.  Then  the  issue  will  be 
simplified  and  we  shall  have  an  easier  task." 
Warned  as  they  were  by  the  results  of  the  recent 
election,  hardly  any  of  the  members  of  the  '91 
Parliament  in  New  South  Wales  took  Mr.  Black's 
prophecy  very  seriously.  But  it  was  a  literal  and 
exact  forecast.  Thirteen  years  later,  Labour  took 
possession  of  the  Opposition  benches  in  New  South 
Wales,  and,  in  the  same  year  (1904)  a  Labour 
IMinistry  was  in  power  in  the  Commonwealth. 

No    detailed    account    can    be    givim  here  of  the 
legislation    wiiich    Labour    giadually    succeeded    in 
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placing  on  the  Statute  Book.  The  new  party, 
divided  as  were  its  councils,  stood  for  a  policy  far 
more  coherent,  and,  therefore,  much  more  easily 
advocated,  than  either  of  the  old  parties  had  ever 
done,  and  it  quickly  made  its  presence  felt.(24)  xhe 
main  legislative  reform  secured  from  the  1891-4 
Parliament  by  the  Labour  Party  was  a  new  Electoral 
Act  which  abolished  plural  voting,  shortened  the 
period  of  residential  qualification,  established 
single  electorates  and  otherwise  favoured  the 
recording  of  the  workers'  votes  to  which  the  new 
party  looked.  Labour's  experience  in  its  first  Par- 
liament emphasised  two  things:  The  first  was  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  even  a  minimum  of 
reform  through  the  Legislature  until  the  nominee 
Upper  House  had  been,  to  some  extent,  democra- 
tised. The  second  matter  was  the  importance  of 
solidarity.  And  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
solidarity  would  have  to  be  the  sinking,  by  some 
means,  of  the  fiscal  question.  Here  was  a  party 
whose  members  were  elected  on  a  formal  platform, 
which  they  were  pledged  to  support,  but  which  did 
not  bind  them  either  way  on  the  fiscal  issue,  which 
was  the  dividing  line  between  the  older  parties. 
Inasmuch  as  this  left  them  free  to  support  which- 
ever of  the  old  parties  would  grant  them  conces- 
sions, it  was  good  strategy.  Inasmuch  as  it  led,  in 
the  excitement  of  election  time,  to  the  giving  of 
various  promises  to  various  fiscal  groups  in 
electorates,  it  meant  division  on  the  vital  issue  of 
contemporary  politics  within  the  ranks  of  the 
caucus  and  effectively  prevented  it  from  being  the 
legislative  make-weight,  which  it  wanted  to  be. 
Either  the  fiscal  issue  must  be  included  one  way  or 
another  in  the  platform  or  some  form  of  tactics 
must  be  devised  by  which  the  fiscal  issue,  despite 
of  any  election  promises,  could  be  really  neglected 
in  the  party  councils.  The  majority  of  Labour 
opinion  was  against  making  the  fiscal  question  a 
formal  party  platform  issue,  partly  from  conviction 
that  neither  Free  Trade  nor  Protection  would 
suffice  to  secure  the  reforms    that  Labour  wanted, 
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and  ijurtly  on  tlif  prai'Lical  gidiiiiil  llial  it  would  he 
disastrous  to  tlic  nascent  political  oiganisation  t(j 
adopt  either  policy.  The  tradition  of  past  conflicts 
had  left  too  strong  a  mark  even  upon  their  Laboui- 
participants  to  admit  a  complete  volte  face  about 
their  fiscal  faith,  although  it  was  possible  that  they 
Diight  be  persuaded  to  agree  to  sink  this  question. 
LSo  it  was  decided  to  achieve  solidarity  by  fiat,  rather 
than  by  economic  doctrine. 

This  decision  necessitated  some  additional 
political  machinery,  and  from  it  resulted  the 
lamous  pledge  tactic,  which  lias  become  a  normal 
feature  of  Australian  political  iifi'  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  all  democracies.  II  is  therefore  worth 
while  to  detail  the  stages  of  its  evolution. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  '91  Parliament,  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Labour  Electoral  Leagues  had,  in 
November,  '93,  thorouglily  canvassed  the  question 
of  t!ie  achievement  of  political  solidarity  and  had 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  future  Labour 
candidates  must  pledge  themselves  to  vote  as  the 
majority  of  the  party  might  in  caucus  decide,  on 
questions  affecting  the  Labour  platform,  the  fate  of 
a  Ministry,  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly,  or  the 
concession  of  "  future  privileges  to  the  already 
privileged  classes."  To  this  it  was  objected  by 
many  of  the  Labour  members  and  their  following 
that  such  a  pledge  was  unduly  hampering  and  not 
suited  to  the  tactics  which  the  cross  bench  position 
of  the  party  demanded.  In  spite  of  this,  the  pledge 
of  1893  was  endorsed  in  March,  1894,  by  another 
Conference,  and  the  General  Election,  later  in  that 
year,  brought  into  the  field  two  Labour  parties — 
tlie  Solidarities,  with  a  declared  platform  of  six 
planks,  and  whose  candidates  were  required  to  sign 
a  pledge  to  vote  as  Caucus  might  dictate;  and  the 
Independent  or  Parliamentary  Labourites,  pledged 
to  the  local  Labour  Leagues  who  selected  them,  to 
give  a  general  adherence  to  most  of  the  platform 
announced  by  the  Solidarities,  but  not  pledged  to 
vote  as  Caucus  might  determine  on  any  question. 
Out  of  a  Parliament    of    125,  58    Free  Traders,  40 
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ProteclionisLs,  15  Solidarity  Labourites,  and  12 
Independent  Labourites  were  returned.  The  Free 
Traders,  bidding  for  the  support  of  both  Labour 
sections,  adopted  some  of  the  otTicial  Labour  planks 
and  introduced  legislation  in  accordance  with  them; 
but  again  the  nominee  Upper  House  rejected  this 
new  legislation,  and  the  Free  Trade  leader,  G. 
H.  Reid,  again  appealed  to  the  electorate.  By  this 
time  the  Solidarities  had  become  convinced  that 
their  pledge  was  too  rigid  a  weapon  for  the 
changing  battle-ground  of  the  House.  Moreover, 
leaders  of  the  Trade  Union  movement,  outside 
Parliament,  were  working  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
betw^een  the  two  sections  of  Labour.  And  in  1895 
a  new,  and,  it  was  suggested,  more  flexible,  form  of 
pledge  was  accepted.  This  obliged  the  candidate 
not  to  oppose  any  duly  selected  Labour  candidate, 
to  forward  the  Labour  platform  to  his  utmost,  and 
"  to  vote  on  all  questions,  and  especially  on  ques- 
tions affecting  the  fate  of  a  Government,  as  a 
majority  of  the  Labour  Party  may  decide  at  a  duly 
constituted  Caucus  meeting."  This  pledge  differed 
from  the  earlier  one  only  in  that  it  did  not  detail 
the  questions  upon  wiiich  individual  judgment  was 
to  be  subordinated  to  that  of  Caucus,  but  since  it 
expressly  states  that  members  are  to  vote  on  all 
questions  as  a  majority  of  the  party  may  decide, 
the  freedom  of  action  it  gave  beyond  that  of  the 
earlier  pledge  is  more  illusory  than  real.  Its  effect 
was  to  bring  three  of  the  twelve  Independents  over 
to  the  Solidarity  party,  while  the  remaining  nine 
passed  over  into  the  other  political  folds  and  no 
longer  fought  under  Labour's  banner.  It  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  the  growing  conviction  that  only 
solidarity  would  make  the  party  effective,  rather 
than  to  any  increased  elasticity  of  the  pledge,  that 
Labour's  divided  forces  came  together  in  1895  to 
remain  united  for  21  years. 

The  principle  which  emerged  from  this  con- 
troversy, and  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
political  Labour  parties  of  Australia  ever  since 
then,   is  that  a  candidate's   allegiance  is   primarily 
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to  his  party  rather  than  (o  his  electorate.  Tliis 
does  not  raise  again  Burke's  famous  dilemma  that 
a  parliamentary  representative  must  be  either  a 
senator  exercising  his  judgment  or  a  delegate  obey- 
ing instructions. (■-•"')  For  the  fact  that  a  represen- 
tative is  bound  by  pledges  to  an  electorate  makes 
him  as  much  a  delegate  as  one  bound  to  the 
decisions  of  a  party.  Nor  did  this  principle  in 
merely  extending  the  area  of  party  authority  add 
anything  new  to  existing  conceptions  of  political 
machinery.  The  pivot  of  the  whole  situation  in 
which  a  pledged  Labour  member  found  himself  was 
tlie  question  whether  the  party  caucus  whose  hat 
he  accepted  in  casting  his  vote  was  itself  indepen- 
dent. The  machinery  already  erected  by  the  party 
provided  for  an  annual  Conference  of  delegates 
fi'om  the  separate  electorates.  It  was  this  Con- 
ference that  framed  the  platform  and  that  issued 
the  pledge.  And  it  soon  became  clear  that  the 
(lonfei-ence  was  determined  to  regard  the  caucus  of 
Labour  members  as  being  responsible  to  itself  for 
carrying  out  the  party  platform.  So  long  as  the 
Labour  Party  was  only  on  the  cross  benches,  it  had 
to  take  what  it  could  squeeze  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  by  voting  tactics,  and  the  Political 
Labour  Conference — the  P.L.C.,  as  it  has  come  to 
be  known  in  Australia — rejoiced  in  the  gains.  Nor 
could  Conference  call  the  parliamentary  party  to 
account  very  seriously  when  it  came  to  occupy  the 
position  of  the  official  opposition.  The  denuncia- 
tory attitude  customary  on  Opposition  benches 
gave  ample  scope  for  the  proclamation  of  socialist 
aspirations  and  platform  tirades.  But  when  Labour 
came  to  form  a  Government,  the  case  was  different. 
There  was  the  platform  and  there  was  the  Labour 
Executive.  Why  was  not  this  platform  passed  into 
legislation?  This  was  the  demand  of  the  more 
ardent  critics  at  Conference  after  Conference  when 
the  party  had  risen  to  power.  And  such  criticism 
was  all  the  more  iinpalient,  because  its  supporters 
seldom  knew  Parliament,  but  had  much  experience 
in     leagues     and     conferences,    where    resolutions 
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ended  in  resolutions  and  had  not  to  be  turned  into 
laws.  Ministers,  conservatised  by  the  legislative 
atmosphere,  had  to  meet  more  and  more  of  this 
kind  of  criticism  from  the  militant  Unionists,  filled 
with  an  exaggerated  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
political  power,  in  every  Conference  after  the 
Labour  Governments  took  office.  The  criticism 
sharpened  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  with  its 
disturbing  influences,  and  in  1915  the  Labour 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales  was  barely  able  to 
pacify  the  critics  at  the  Conference.  The  next  year 
saw  a  still  more  acute  attack  by  a  section  labelling 
themselves  the  "  Industrialists."  These  claimed 
to  stand  for  the  Trade  Unionists  and  Industrial 
Workers  against  the  political  Labourites,  who  had 
come  into  the  movement  through  the  electoral 
leagues,  and  who  were,  they  urged,  dominating  the 
party.  This  Conference  actually  forced  a  resigna- 
tion from  the  Premier  and  his  Government, 
although  this  was  withdrawn  and  a  compromise 
effected.  The  constitutional  interest  of  this  crisis 
was  that  during  the  debates  both  the  Cabinet  and 
most  of  the  Caucus  members  spoke  as  if  they  were 
responsible  to  the  Conference  and  as  if  it  were  the 
body  to  whom  their  resignations  should  be  ten- 
dered. So  far  had  the  pledge  tactic  evolved  by  1916 
that  the  Labour  machine  was  really  threatening  the 
existence  of  Representative  Government.  In  no 
other  State  has  such  an  acute  crisis  as  this  been 
reached,  but  signs  of  the  tendency  have  not  been 
lacking.  For  the  time  being  any  further  develop- 
ment has  been  checked  by  the  split  caused  by  the 
Conscription  issues.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
removing  from  the  movement  those  leaders  of 
whose  loyalty  to  the  Labour  platform  the  so-called 
industrial  section  had  most  misgivings,  and  also  of 
removing  Labour  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  most 
of  the  States  from  the  Ministerial  .  benches. 
Existing  conditions,  therefore,  do  not  conduce  to 
the  continuance  of  this  agitation  for  control  of 
Parliament  by  a  Conference,  in  which  the  views  of 
a    large    majority    of    the     electorate    are    entirely 
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lU'glecled.  But  in  some  r(triii  or  ddicr  lliis  con- 
troversy is  hound  (o  arise  when  Labour  again 
captures  the  governments  in  Ihe  State  or  in  the 
(..oinnionwealth. 

Tlie  details  of  (his  molulion  liave  taken  us  ahead 
of  our  story,  hut  it  is  inii)oitant  to  understand  the 
liahour  political  niachinei-y  since  it  reveals  much  of 
(he  party's  strength  and  limitations.  It  is  not 
pioposed  to  follow  the  history  of  the  political 
inovemeiif  in  Australia  in  detail.  The  stories  of  the 
foundation  of  the  parties  in  the  various  colonies 
have  few  distinctive  features,  although  they  contain 
much  exciting  adventure  and  many  surprises.  In 
Queensland,  where  the  Labour  movement  was  more 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  Socialism,  the 
political  Labour  party  has  been  more  intransigent 
than  elsewhere,  and  this  added  to  the  fact  of  the 
opposition  of  the  big  graziers — usually  a  conserva- 
tive ■  class — accounts  for  their  later  advent  to 
power.  In  Western  Australia,  the  party  rose  to 
power  very  rapidly.  It  entered  Parliament  in  1901 
and  captured  the  Treasury  benches  in  1904,  four- 
teen years  after  the  establishment  of  self-govern- 
ment. In  South  Australia,  Labour,  as  a  whole,  has 
shown  less  reluctance  in  the  past  to  work  in 
combination  with  other  political  groups  in  Parlia- 
ment, both  in  and  out  of  office,  and  a  Labour 
^Ministry  was  in  power  in  1905  in  coalition  with  a 
Lihei-al  group.  Victoria,  where  most  of  the  demo-, 
cratic  reforms  in  Australian  political  life  were  first  ) 
adopted,  is  the  only  State  which  has  never  yet  had  ^ 
a  Labour  fiovernment.  There  is  a  strong  and 
determined  political  liabour  party  there,  but  the 
fear  of  extremists  and  socialists  has  prevented  their 
attaining  office.  This  is  curious,  since  IMelbourne 
has  already,  as  the  temporary  seat  of  Federal 
Government,  seen  four  Federal  Labour  Ministries. 
Tasmania  returned  its  first  Labour  Ministry  unex- 
pectedly in  1909.  under  a  system  of  preferential 
voting. (2fi) 

On    the   whole,    the    political    Labour     movement 
seems  to  be  stronger  in  the    mining    and    grazing 
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States,  like  Now  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Western  Australia,  than  in  the  agricultural  States, 
like  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  But  this  is  a  very 
general  statement,  and  requires  qualification  in 
detail. 

Space  is  not  available  to  follow  the  legislative 
achievements  of  the  movement  all  over  Australia. 
To  many  of  these,  reference  is  made  in  other 
sections  of  this  book.  Apart  from  the  land,  defence, 
wages  and  arbitration  policies,  much  of  this  legis- 
lation has  been  of  a  detailed  Trade  Union  character. 
Educational  problems  have  found  little  solution  at 
Labour's  hands,  and  the  main  lines  of  the  national 
educational  policy  were  broadly  fixed  before 
Labour's  advent  to  politics.  The  present  tendency 
of  the  movement  is  to  fix  its  gaze  rather  too  much 
on  the  trade  and  technical  aspects  of  education,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  liberal  and  cultural  side  of  it. 
Unless  more  enthusiasm  for  the  humanities  as  such 
is  generated  in  the  movement,  this  tendency  is 
likely  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  future  both 
of  the  Labour  movement  and  of  Australia. 

The  political  fortunes  of  Labour  in  the  Federal 
sphere  have  attracted  more  widespread  attention 
than  their  State  adventures  (2''),  and  to  these  we 
must  now  turn. 

The  general  question  of  Federation  had  never 
been  made  a  burning  one  by  the  Labour  parties, 
and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  these  parties 
would  not  acquire  such  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
national  parliament  as  they  seemed  to  have  secured 
in  some  of  the  States.  This  view  was  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  Convention  of  1897  elected  to 
draft  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  basis  of  ten 
members  from  each  State  (28)  contained  not  one 
representati\^e  of  Labour,  although  a  Labour 
"  ticket  "  of  ten  had  been  put  forward  in  most  cases. 
But  Labour  had  prepared  for  the  first  elections  in 
1901,  and  had  adopted  at  an  Interstate  Congress  in 
1900  a  short  platform  of  general  legislation  and 
constitutional  amendment  together  with  a  form  of 
pledge  slightly  more  elastic  than  the  existing  State 
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pledged,  but  detinitely  binding  candidates  to  vote  on 
questions  afl'ccting  the  idalforni  as  the  majority  ol' 
Caucus  should  decide.  This  platforni,  liowevor, 
contained  no  allusion  to  the  fiscal  question, 
although  it  was  the  one  issue  of  the  election.  The 
New  South  Wales  lesson  of  1891  had  not  been 
forgotten.  The  elections  resulted  in  16  Labour  men 
being  returned  among  the  75  constituting  the 
House  of  Reprosontatives,  while  8  were  returned  to 
the  Senate,  which  consisted  of  36  members.  The 
Government  was  Protectionist,  and  the  Opposition, 
mostly  consisting  of  New  South  Wales  representa- 
tives, was  Free  Trade,  and  their  respective  strengths 
were  such  that  the  Labour  block  really  controlled 
the  situation.  Naturally  the  old  policy,  of  support 
in  return  for  concessions,  was  adopted.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  Labour  men  were  Protectionist, 
and  the  party  supported  the  Government  in  passing 
a  moderate  tarifl',  which  has  practically  settled  the 
fiscal  question  for  Australia  ever  since.  In  return 
for  this,  the  Labour  party  secured  an  Liimigration 
Restriction  Act  and  a  Bill  to  remove  coloured 
labour  from  the  Queensland  sugar  plantations. 
These  two  measures  were  the  legislative  basis  of 
the  White  Australia  policy,  with  which  the  Labour 
movement  in  Australia  had  been  and  is  so  strongly 
identified.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  all  mere  Trade 
Union  selfishness  and  objection  to  cheap  labour 
which  lay  behind  the  policy.  Many  men  outside  the 
Labour  ranks  supported  the  measures  on  the 
ground  of  general  racial  well-being,  and  through 
fear  of  the  miseries  which  a  divided  population  had 
brought  into  being  in  America  and  South  Africa. 
^Moreover,  general  Australian  sentiment  was  not 
opposed  to  the  realisation  of  the  workers'  desire 
for  protection  against  cheap  labour.  The  exploita- 
tion of  this  latter  feeling  caused  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  which  secured  the  exclusion  of  any  immi- 
grant, white  or  coloured,  who  was  a  manual 
labourer  under  contract — a  ludicrous  attempt  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  skilled  labour  of  any 
kind    and    reminiscent    of    the  worst  kind  of  Craft 
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Union  exclusiveness.  This  resulted  in  a  farcical 
attempt  to  exclude  six  English  hatters,  who  had 
arrived  under  contract,  from  landing  in  Sydney  in 
1902.  The  negotiations  about  these  "  mad  hatters  " 
(as  the  Australian  people  hastened  to  describe 
them)  revealed  the  absurdity  of  this  clause,  and  it 
was  amended  in  1905.  The  incident  is  mentioned 
to  show  how  much  a  policy  of  support  for  con- 
cessions could  secure  for  a  strongly  organised  party 
which  knew  what  it  wanted.  It  also  calls  attention 
to  a  radical  defect  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Labour 
movement  in  Australia.  Upon  the  question  of 
immigration,  Labour  speaks  with  an  uncertain  voice. 
Faced  with  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  empty 
spaces,  Labour  politicians  have  enunciated  immi- 
gration schemes  and  established  bureaux  and 
advertising  agencies.  Since  1910  there  has  been  a 
considerable  advance  along  these  lines,  and  in  1912 
£50,000  was  voted  by  a  Federal  Labour  Government 
for  immigration  propaganda.  But  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  movement  comes  a  very  grudging 
acquiescence  to  such  arrangements,  the  party 
press  is  critical,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
assistance  to  immigrants  on  the  published  party 
platforms.  Yet  it  is  dangerously  doubtful  whether 
Australia  can  be  kept  white  by  the  natural  growth 
of  her  present  population.  This  feeling  against 
immigration  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  fear  of  the 
average  worker  that  imported  labour  will  bring 
down  his  wages  (a  sort  of  monopoly  argument),  or 
that  overseas  labour  will  be  drawn  upon  during 
industrial  disputes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wage 
laws  of  Australia  are  designed,  among  other  things, 
to  meet  the  former  contingency,  and  the  geogra- 
phical situation  of  Australia  really  abolishes  the 
latter  fear.  An  ingenious  defence  for  this  lukewarm 
attitude  to  immigration  has  been  put  forward  by  a 
foreign  socialist,  who  argues  that  the  Australian 
Labour  movement  can  only  keep  the  instalment  of 
State  Socialism  which  it  has  won,  either  by  a  world 
movement  in  the  socialistic  direction,  or  by  the 
achievement  of  comparative  isolation.      This  latter 
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it  is  stri\ing  to  stM-iut'  by  rt'stricting  immigra- 
tion.(^o)  This  defence  is  not,  however,  adopted  in 
Australia  to  any  extent.  The  general  excuse 
ofTered  for  Labour's  lack  of  interest  in  immigration 
is  that  their  support  of  the  policy  can  only  be  won 
by  drastic  emendaticnis  iti  I  lie  land  laws,  in  order 
to  break  up  the  big  estates  and  to  provide  land  for 
intending  immigrants.  There  has  been,  however, 
quite  recently  a  lcii(i(Micy  on  the  part  of  the  left 
wing  of  I.aboui-  tu  legard  immigration  as  less 
unwelcome.  'i'he  position  is  based  on  a  frank 
adoption  of  Hm'  theory  of  the  class  war,  from  which 
it  is  argued  that  the  more  "wage-slaves"  that 
arrive  the  stronger  will  be  Labour's  army  for  the 
ultimate  struggle  with  Capital. 

In  the  second  Federal  Parliament,  Labour  was 
39  strong,  and  in  190i  it  passed  straight  over  from 
a  third  party  position  to  the  Ministerial  benches, 
which  it  held  for  not  quite  four  months.  A 
kaleidoscopic  series  of  changes  then  took  place,  as 
the  result  of  the  political  groupings  of  the  years 
1904-1910.  These  changes  cannot  be  followed 
here.  They  simply  mark  the  evolution  of  the 
present  Liberal  opposition  to  Labour  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Of  the  three  parties — Old  Protec- 
tionists, Old  Free  Traders,  and  Labour — none  were 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  other  pair.  It  remained 
to  be  seen  w'hich  twf)  would  coalesce.  Fiabour 
showed  that,  while  it  might  support  a  non-Labour 
Ministry,  it  would  not  lose  its  identity  in  any 
coalition.  Inevitably,  the  Tarifl"  question  being 
disposed  of,  the  old  animosities,  very  often  based 
on  old  inter-colonial  traditions,  disappeared 
between  the  two  parties  opposing  Labour,  and  in 
1909  a  coalition  or  Fusion  Government  took  oflice, 
with  a  policy  very  nearly  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
"  opposition  to  Labour."  During  this  period  of 
scufTling,  Labour  had  succeeded  in  getting  Parlia- 
ment to  adopt  its  policy  of  the  New  Protection,  a 
concession  in  return  for  support  rendered.  By  this 
policy,  for  the  first    time,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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fixteud  tlio  benelit.s  of  a  policy  of  protection  dii-ectly 
to  the  workers  in  the  protected  industries. (30) 

The  year  1910  saw  victories  at  the  polls  for 
Labour  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  in  South  Australia.  Tasmania  had  had  a 
Labour  Ministry  in  1909.  Western  Australia 
returned  one  in  1911;  and  the  official  opposition  in 
"Victoria  and  Queensland  now  consisted  of  the 
Labour  parties  of  those  States.  So  that  by  1910  the 
lines  of  political  cleavage  were  definitely  laid  all 
over  Australia  as  Labour  and  anti-Labour.  In 
fulfilment  of  Black's  prophecy  in  1891,  Labour  had 
vacated  the  cross  benches  for  those  of  the  opposi- 
tion, had  fused  the  older  parties  into  one  solid 
block  of  opponents,  and  had,  in  all  the  States  but 
Victoria,  crossed  over  to  the  Ministerial  benches. 
Only  for  one  year,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
did  Labour  lose  its  hold  on  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  first  post-war  elections  saw  it  triumphant 
again.  Since  then  the  question  of  Conscription  has 
split  the  movement  in  twain,  and  at  the  present 
time  (1918)  only  one  Labour  Ministry — that  of 
Queensland — holds  office  in  Australia. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  Labour  Party  since 
1908  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  most  of  its 
important  aspects.  A  word  may  now  be  said  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  industrial  side  of  the  movement 
during  the  period  of  its  political  triumphs.  This 
story  is  one  of  gradual  consolidation.  For  a  time 
this  was  hindered  by  the  big  bank  failures  and 
commercial  crisis  in  the  Eastern  States  in  1893,  and 
in  five  years — 1890-5 — -only  ten  new  Unions  were 
registered.  But  the  country  recovered  very  quickly, 
and  the  Unionist  movement  recovered  with  it.  In 
the  following  five  years  nearly  sixty  new  LTnions 
were  formed.  The  political  success  of  Labour  also 
re-acted  favourably  upon  the  growth  of  Unionism 
in  the  direction  of  increased  membership.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  Unionists  away  from  purely 
industrial  questions  to  purely  political  questions. 
As  the  political  movement  grew,  it    dominated    the 
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Unions  more  and  more.  Tlie  ideal  of  llie  party  lay- 
in  the  direction  of  Slate  Socialism,  and  the  artisans 
became  CoUectivists.  All  workshop  problems,  all 
questions  of  wages,  and  hours  and  unemidoyment 
and  management  came  lo  be  ihought  of  as  matters 
to  be  decided  and  settled  by  the  State  in  the 
Gollectivist  fashion.  'i\)  encompass  this  end, 
industrial  organisation  was  looked  upon  in  many 
cases  only  as  a  means  of  providing  political 
strength.  Consequently  closer  organisation  and 
control,  together  with  increased  numbers,  being 
considered  essential,  an  impetus  was  given  from 
the  political  side  to  the  formation  of  industrial 
Unions  to  include  all  the  workers  in  an  industry. 
This  tendency  was  helped  by  the  successful  example 
of  the  Australian  Workers'  Union,  which  had  been 
forced  to  adopt  an  industrial  basis  from  the  start, 
on  account  of  the  conditions  in  which  it  worked. 
And  the  erection  of  Arbitration  Courts  and  Wages 
Boards,  by  indicating  the  greater  suitability  of 
Industrial  Unionism  in  providing  a  principle  upon 
which  the  Jurisdiction  of  Courts  or  Boards  might 
be  exercised,  still  further  helped  this  tendency.(3i) 
This  movement,  in  the  direction  of  including  the 
unskilled,  naturally  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
older  Unions,  and  a  sharp  controversy  has  arisen 
between  the  Craft  and  the  Industrial  Unionists. 
Both  sides  lind  (heir  protagonists.  The  Craftsman 
appeals  to  his  beiKMlt  funds  and  insurance  schemes. 
The  Industrialist  re(iucsts  that  these  should  be  left 
to  the  Friendly  Societies  to  provide,  and  argues  for 
the  strength  which  numbers  and  a  greater  unity  of 
control  will  bring  both  on  the  industrial  and  the 
political  fields.  On  the  whole,  the  Industrial  Union 
principle  would  appear  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  it 
is  indirectly  helped  by  the  arguments  of  Labour's 
extreme  left,  wiiose  position  must  now  be  briefiy 
analysed. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Labour  mo\ement,  com-\ 
prising  the  doctrinaires  and  extreme  socialists,  is 
hardly  recognised  by  the  majority  of  the  party.  Its 
induencc     has     definitely   been     lepudiated     by    the 
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political  leaders  from  time  to  time;  but  it  exists, 
and,  holding  a  certain  amount  of  attraction  for 
many,  it  wields  a  certain  power  in  the  movement. 
This  left  wing  is  not  an  organised  body  at  all.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  separate  organisations 
many  of  them  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other's 
teachings.  Perhaps  the  most  influential  of  these  is 
the  "Victorian  Socialist  Party,  with  a  considerable 
membership,  which  publishes  a  weekly  paper  called 
The  Socialist.  This  party  was  founded  by  Tom  Mann 
about  1905  during  his  visit  to  Australia.  It  is  less 
doctrinaire  and  more  opportunist  than  the  other 
socialist  parties,  supporting — although  strongly 
criticising — the  Labour  Party  in  State  and  Federal 
Parliaments.  A  similar  society  has  recently  been 
founded  in  Sydney,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Social 
Democratic  League."  Somewhat  similar  organisa- 
tions exist  in  other  cities.  The  Socialist  Labour 
Party,  a  branch  of  the  American  organisation  of 
the  same  name,  has  its  headquarters  in  Sydney.  It 
claims  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  existing  organisations, 
having  developed  from  the  Australian  Socialist 
League  which  was  established  in  1887.  It  publishes 
a  monthly  paper — The  People — and  it  regularly 
nominates  candidates  in  New  South  Wales  on  the 
party  revolutionary  platform  for  the  Senate  elec- 
tions, thus  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  Political 
Labour  Section  for  vote  splitting,  for,  pathetically 
enough,  many  of  the  members  of  these  extremist 
bodies  are,  by  necessity  of  their  livelihood,  Trade 
Unionists.  These  candidates  have  not  yet  been 
successful.  Closely  akin  to  the  S.L.P.  is  the 
Australian  Socialist  Party,  with  a  weekly  paper  and 
a  not  very  robust  membership.  Botli  these  parties 
advocate  Revolutionary  Socialism,  but  neither  of 
them  are  averse  to  political  action.  It  is  not  clear, 
indeed,  in  view  of  their  published  policies,  why  they 
do  not  unite.  The  most  frankly  revolutionary 
party,  and  the  most  notorious  of  the  extremist 
bodies  was,  until  recently,  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World.  This  organisation  followed  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Chicago  I.W.W.,  with  whom  it  was 
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afliliated.  It  imljli^lied  a  weekly  pain-i-  callfd 
Direct  Action,  advocated  syndicalism,  sabotage,  and 
the  i)liilosopliy  of  violence  generally,  and  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  But  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  twelve  of  its  apostles  in  Sydney  in  1916 
for  sedition  and  arson,  was  followed  by  a  Federal 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  suppressed  the  organisa- 
tion. It  floui'ished  in  most  of  the  capitals  and  in 
Broken  Hill,  which  is  the  revolutionary  centre  of 
Australia.  Ft  professed  a  supreme  contempt  for 
the  political  Labour  party  and  for  political  action 
of  all  kinds.  How  far  the  philosophy  of  violence 
has  permeated  the  Labour  movement  it  is  difTicult 
to  estimate.  The  attempt  at  a  general  strike  in 
1917  in  New  South  Wales  is  said  to  have  been  partly 
due  to  the  LW.W.  i)ropagaiida;  but  the  influence 
and  teachings  of  this  organisation  have  been  stoutly 
repudiated  by  all  the  responsible  Labour  leaders. 

The  general  attitude  of  all  these  left  wing  parties 
to  the  olTicial  Labour  movement  is  intensely  critical 
and  at  times  hostile.  Most  of  their  members  di'aw 
their  inspiration  from  Alar.xian  philosophy,  gene- 
rally filtered  through  .American  channels.  And  they 
resemble  their  fellow  Marxians  the  world  over.  A 
study  of  their  literature  (mostly  press  and  pamphlet 
in  form)  and  an  acquaintance  with  individuals 
among  them  reveals  a  spirit  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy, 
formerly  held  to  be  more  characteristic  of  con- 
servative ecclesiasticism  than  of  revolutionary 
socialism.  To  all  objections  and  criticisms  they 
reply  with  a  text  from  Marx.  Marx  is  their  bibl(\ 
and  he  has  suffered  in  becoming  so.  Hibemiores 
ipsis  hibernis.  Now  this  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of 
socialism  tbat  is  characteristic  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  Australia.  If  it  can  be  labelled  at  all  as 
Socialistic,  it  is  with  a  Fabian  or  Reformist  label. 
Its  policy  in  the  {)ast  has  been  a  gradual  striving- 
after  nationalisaticui  and  State  Socialism,  with 
whatever  instalments  and  palliatives  it  can  obtain 
in  the  process.  In  r^^ponse  to  attacks  such  as  the 
following:  "  The  social  status  of  wage-workers 
cannot  be  altered    by  the    Labour    Party  getting  a 
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majorily  in  Parliament,"  (32)  and  "  Wliere  in  the 
Labour  Party  is  the  militant  section  of  the  working- 
class?"  ("'•'^)  it  has  generally  replied  that  it  does  not 
want  ff)  lip  ^iolent  until  it  is  forced  to  be  so,  and  it 
points  to  the  amelioration  it  has  achieved  for  the 
worker  during  its  existence.  "  If  ever  the  day 
comes,"  says  u  Queensland  Labour  paper.  "  when 
bullets  are  needed  to  back  up  ballots,  we  shall  be 
there  with  our  little  gun.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Capitalism  will  permit  us  to  achieve  the  revolution 
bit  by  bit,  a  little  to-day  and  some  more  to-morrow, 
and  will  allow  us  to  quietly  overthrow  its  system 
and  dispossess  it,  we  shall  be  glad  to  leave  the  gun 
at  home  and  call  ourselves  piecemeal,  if  not  peace- 
ful, revolutionists. "(34)  And  this  attitude  is  typical 
of  the  majority  of  the  men  and  women  who  form 
the  Labour  Movement  in  Australia.  Whether  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  Labour  as  a  result  of  the 
war  will  move  it  along  more  revolutionary  paths  it 
is  yet  too  soon  to  judge. 

Nor  is  Australian  Labour  as  a  whole  resentful  of 
criticism.  Writers  from  other  countries  who 
review  Australian  conditions  claim  that  the  Labour 
movement  in  Australia  is  not  Socialistic.  Its  treat- 
ment of  the  land  question  is,  they  say,  based  on  an 
ideal  of  small  capitalism.  It  cuts  up  the  large 
estates  to  distribute  thorn  amongst  its  followers  as 
small  owners  and  not  as  tenants.  The  climax  of 
this  policy,  it  is  argued,  will  not  be  socialism  as  the 
orthodox  socialists  understand  it.  This  very 
criticism  was  made  by  an  American  interviewer  to 
Mr.  Fisher,  the  second  Labour  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia.  He  replied  succinctly:  "It  is  my  kind  of 
socialism."  Similarly,  when  reminded  that  a  Bill 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Private  Manufactures 
was  not  a  socialistic  measure,  an  earlier  Labour 
Prime  Minister  replied  significantly:  "There  is 
such  a  thing  as  proceeding  step  by  step." 

These  two  remarks  epitomise  the  kind  of  socialism 
which  has  hitherto  found  favour  with  the  Australian 
Labour  movement  as  a  whole.  Australian  Socialism 
has    been    aptly    called    by    a    French    observer    Le 
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socialisme  sans  doctrines.  Tlieid  cuuld  liiirdly  be  a 
neater  sumniing-iip.  And  in  this  respect  the 
Labour  movement  is  a  rellex  of  Australia  generally. 
It  is  a  country  without  doctrines.  Perhaps  this  is 
due  to  our  British  heritage;  perhaps  it  is  our  large, 
open  country,  which,  tempting  the  footsteps  of  the 
wanderei',  lias  engendered  in  the  Australian 
political  character  a  love  of  empiricism;  perhaps  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  up  till  now  we  have  had  time 
to  shape  our  destiny  in  the  security  of  British  naval 
strength,  without  any  anxiety  as  to  our  own  safely. 
Probably  it  is  the  combination  of  all  these  con- 
ditions. But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Australian 
disinclination  to  be  doctrinaire  is  very  evident. (35) 
And  it  has  been,  not  unnaturally  linked  with  a  large 
tolerance.  To  the  existence  of  that  tolerance, 
tutored  by  broad-minded  men  in  the  past,  may  be 
traced  the  high  general  conception  of  well-being, 
which  has  made  x\ustralia  the  field  of  so  many 
advanced  democratic  experiments.  It  lias  been 
indicated  to  what  extent  the  extraordinary  advances 
of  the  Democratic  and  Labour  Movements  in  Aus- 
lialia  since  1851  were  due  to  this  conception 
of  a  high  general  standard  of  living  for  all. 
Bernstein  points  out,  in  a  chapter  on  "  The 
Assumptions  of  Socialism,"  that  laws  passed  under 
capitalistic  regimes  have  given  the  workers  that 
freedom  and  width  of  outlook  which  have  made 
possible  modern  socialistic  programmes.  This  has 
been  literally  true,  both  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  "Before  1890,"  says  Mr.  Pember  Reeves, 
"  the  State  was  already  the  great  landlord,  the  chief 
employer  of  labour,  and  was  virtually  sole  owner  of 
llie  land  transport,  as  well  as  the  telegraphs  and 
telephones  .  .  .  the  Colonies  had,  by  a  series 
of  Acts,  chielly  passed  between  1873  and  1880. 
broken  with  clerical  schools  and  developed  their 
own  systems  of  primary  education."  These  depar- 
tures, he  points  out,  "  were  all^  taken  by  the  middle 
classes  long  before  Socialism  and  Labour  parties 
were  heard  of.  So  that  when,  after  1890,  middle- 
class  spokesmen,  confronted   with    the    new  forces, 
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would  fain  have  harked  back  to  the  principles  of 
individualism,  they  found  the  past  policy  of  their 
class  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them. "(36)  To 
this,  it  should  be  added,  that  just  as  middle-class 
reformers  made  the  advent  of  a  Labour  party 
possible  in  Australia,  so  also  middle-class  tolerants 
and  reformers  have  helped  it  to  advance  to  power. 
Despite  the  preachings  of  the  more  exacerbated 
sections  of  the  Labour  world,  that  party  can  only 
neglect  this  middle-class  iloating,  tolerant  vote  at 
its  peril.  This  much  has  been  revealed  since  1914. 
The  Labour  movement  has  been,  up  till  now,  an 
empiricist  movement:  in  that  it  is  not  unrepresen- 
tative of  the  Australian  outlook.  We  are  a 
pragmatic  people.  We  have,  as  one  of  our  poets 
puts  it — 

"  Followed  where  our  fortunes  led, 
With  fortune  always  on  ahead. 
And  always  further  out." 
We  tend  to  try  and  make  the  best  of  the  situation 
in    which    we    find    ourselves.       And    although    the 
stress  of  the  war,  and  the  conditions  it  has  imposed, 
have  revived  and  intensifled  political  divisions  and 
economic    animosities,  yet    there    is    much    in    the 
record  of  the  past  to  give    cause    for    hope  that  we 
shall  take  up  our  post-war  problems  with  the  same 
general    toleration    of    spirit    which     has     hitherto 
made  possible  our  advances  towards  social  better- 
ment. 
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NOTES. 

(1)  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  r>0,()lX)  uuionl.st.s 
ill  Australia  out  of  a  total  population  of  L'.TdO.od')  In 
18S"),  an  1  i)4t!,ri(i:»  out  of  a  poi)ulati(JU  of  4,875,1  )(jt»  in 
inili.  Thus  the  iHoportion  of  unionists  would  lie  1  in 
evei-y  H1H  of  the  population  in  1H4(»,  1  in  .'"»4  in  iss.".. 
and  1  in    1>  in  liHO. 

(L')  Gijips'  reiiutation  lias  sutTei'iMl  throu;:h  the  nnpoiiularity 
which  his  firm  administration  of  the  political  system 
in  New  South  Wales  as  he  conceived  it  to  be  roused 
among  his  conti'inporaries.  Ilecent  historians  adnnt 
him  to  have  been  among  the  ablest  of  the  Austialian 
(iovernors.  (>ee  Ernest  Scott:  "A  Short  History  of 
Australia.'  A.  W.  Jose:  "  History  of  Australia.")  In 
liis  opposition  to  great  accumulations  of  land  in  few 
Hands  he  was  much  more  nearly  the  ojx'ratives'  friend 
than  they  imatriufd. 

(3l  The   elections     for   tiio     second     Leiii-latlve     Couticil    in 
1S4S  api>ear  to  have  brouirlit  back  the  earber  alignment 
of    radicals    and   operatives  against   consi-rvatives   and 
landowners.        Cf.    "■  the   anti-transportation    cause    fell 
largely  into  the  hands  of  the  ucav   men  supported   by 
the   free   immigrant    working  classes,   and    the    move- 
ment was  diiected  against  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
past,    with    .Mr.    Wentworth    at    their    head." — Henry 
l^irkes:    •"  Fifty    ieai-s   in    the    Making    (;f    Australian 
History,"  p.  10. 
(4l  For  the  gi'eater  part    of    the     information     al)out     the 
Labour   Movement   before   is.'iu.    l    ;im    indebted    to    a 
thesis  presented  on  that   subject     for    the    degree    of 
M.A.  bv  Miss  Leila  Thomas,  Tutoiial  Class  Lecturer 
in  the  University  ot   Sydney.        Miss  Thomas  has   not 
only  carefully  examined  the  tiles  of  early   New  South 
Wales  newspapers,    hut   has   also     laid     under    tribute 
the  minute  books    and  journals  of    the    early  artisan 
societies.       It  is  to  be  hoped    that   she  will  be  able  to 
publish  tlie  results  of  this  exceedingly  useful  research 
work. 
(~^)  Already  in  18o!t  the  Chartist  leader.s — Frost.  .Tones,  and 
Williams — had  been  transported  to  Tasmania  for  their 
share  in  a  plt>t  in  Wales,   while  the  arrests  after  the 
Iri.?h     '48    Rebellion     brought    to    Australia    a    dis- 
tinguished     group      of      pioneers,     including      Smith 
O'Brien.      Thomas      Meagher.     .John      Mitchell,     and 
O'Donohue. 

(0)  The  number  of  gold-seekers  during  the  fifties  had  been 
enormous.  In  the  ten  years.  lS4()-18.'iO.  the  population 
of  Australia  almost  trebled  itself;  while  the  population 
hi  Victoria  during  the  same  period  increased  by  "."lU 
per    cent.       By  ISo.j  there  were    as    many  people  in 
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Victoria  as  there  liad  been  in  tbe  whole  of  Australia 
in  the  year  before  the  discoveries  of  gold.  During  the 
gold  rushes,  the  immigrants  into  Melbourne  averaged 
200()  a  week.  The  ligures  are: — Australia:  In  1850, 
404,080;  in  18G0,  1,141,563.  Victoria:  In  1850,  7G,162; 
in  1800,  537,847. — See  Federal  Year  Books  of  Aus- 
tralia (published  by  Commonwealth  Government). 

(7)  In  1856,  in  Sydney,  1709  tent-^  were  used  as  resi- 
in  1857,  in  Alctoi-ia,  45,101  canvas  dwellings  were 
being  occupied. — (Report  of  Census,  1856.) 

(8)  In    1853,    carpenters,    wheelwrights     and     blacksmiths 

received  15/-  a  day,  M-itb  board  and  lodging;  masons, 
bricklayers  and  smiths,  without  boaixl  and  lodging, 
26/9,  25/-,  'and  22/6  per  day  respectively.— (Quoted 
by  Lightfoot  and  Sutcliffe,  Historical  Development  of 
Trade  Uvionism  in  Australia,  p.  .51.)   ' 

(9)  Typographical  Association,  Sydney,  1851;  Amalgamated 

Society  of  Enghieers,  Sydney,  1852;  Operative  Stone- 
masons' Society,  Sydney,  1853;  Society  of  Progressive 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Sydney,  1854;  Operative 
Bricklayers'  Union,  Victoria,  1856;  Progressive  Car- 
penters' and  Joiners,  Victoria,  1856;  Typographical 
Association  of  Ballarat,  1857;  Operative  Plasterers, 
Sydney,  1857;  Operative  Bricklayers,  Sydney,  1858; 
Stonem'asons'  Society  of  Queensland,  1858.  For  this 
and  much  other  data  concerning  the  early  years  of 
Australian  Unionism,  we  are  indebted  to  an  excellent 
paper  on  "  The  Historical  Development  of  Trade 
Unionism  in  Australia,"  by  Gerald  Lightfoot  and  J. 
T.  Sutcliffe.  published  in  Trade  Unionism  in  Australia 
(Workers'  Educ-ational  Association  of  New  South 
Wales). 

(10)  Commonwealth  Tear  Book:    Lightfoot    and    Sutcliffe.  p. 

55,  give  a  list  of  the  more  important  societies. 

(13)  South  Australia  adopted  the  Acts  in  1870.  New  South 
Wales  in  1881,  Victoria  in  ]884,  Queensland  in  1886, 
Tasmania  in  1889,  and  Western  Australia  in  1902. — 
{Commonwealth  Year  Book,  No.  VII.,  p.  902.) 

(12j  Australia's  Awakening,  by  W.  G.  Spence,  p.  496. 

(1.3)  "  If  any  evidence  was  needed  to  prove  that  the 
workers  will  never  get  their  demands  recognised  in 
Parliament  until  they  elect  enough  members  of  their 
own  choice  to  form  a  majority,  it  can  be  found  on 
looking  back  over  these  several  Congresses." — So 
wrote  a  veteran  of  the  movement  in  11)09.  and,  despite 
all  the  latter-day  repudiation  of  political  action  by 
certain  sections  of  the  Labour  world,  his  estimate 
remains  substantially  correct  to-day. — See  W.  G. 
Spence,  Australia's  Awakcnin;/,  p.  497. 
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(14)  Labour  bodies  and  the  Labour  I'ress  in  Australia  are 
never  tired  of  poking  fun  nt  educational  attempts  aud 
theorists,  who  do  not  exactly  endorse  their  own  views, 
but  in  truth  Lalxiur  can  lie  just  as  academic  as  a 
gathering  of  University  professors  in  the  discussion 
of  debatable  (juestions,  which  are  not  being  imme- 
diately pressed  by  some  influential  section  of  the 
movement. 

(15)  "  He  was  the  father  of    the  very  Important    Idea    of 

running  a  Labour  paper  on  the  lines  of  ownership 
and  control  with  a  regular  subsidy,  contribtited  by 
the  Trade  Unions  and  colU'ctod  by  them  from  their 
members  as  part  of  the  regular  contributions.  The 
paper  is  thus  independent  of  advertisers,  has  a 
guaranteed  circulation,  and  puts  all  protits  into  the 
improvement  and  development  of  the  paper." — 
(Australia's  Ainihriiiiici:  W.  G.  Spence,  p.  270.) 

(10)  This  was  tlie  motto  of  his  newspaper,  and  was  printed 
over  the  leader  iu  each  week's  issue. 

(17)  For  this  see  St.  Ix^dger:  Australian  Socialism,  p.  (51. 
It  is  an  interesting  ])olitical  and  constitutional  docu- 
ment, and  it  makes  an  adroit  attempt  to  solve  the 
question  of  disposing  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  little 
state  within  a  state. 

(IS)  There  is  a  good  account  of  liane  in  St.  Ledger's  book, 
Australian  Socialism,  althought  the  book  is  written  from 
an  anti-So<ialist  standpoint.  An  'account  of  the  Para- 
guayan scheme  and  its  disasters  is  contained  in 
Where  Social  ism  Failed,  by  Stewart  Orahame 
(Murray:  1!)]2). 

(19)  The    whole    document   is   printed    in   the    appendix   to 

Spence's  Australia's  Aicakcn'uKj,  p.  014. 

(20)  See    Orinin    and    flrowth    of    the  Labour   Moremrnt    in 

N.SAV.,  by  (Jeorge  Black,  p.  18.  Lightfoot  «nd 
Sutcliffe  date  this  resolution  as  1888  at  the  Congress 
in  Melbourne. 

(20a)  In  1874  a  working  carpenter  had  been  returned  iu 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  1880  an  engine-fettler  had. 
been  sent  in  by  the  Trade  Unionists  of  Balmain,  who 
guaranteed  to  pay  him  a  salary.  In  Victoria  a 
Labour  sympathiser  had  been  elected  for  Collingwood 
as  far  back  as  ISHO,  and  later  on  the  diggers  of 
Ballarat  had  financed  a  successful  candidate.  In 
1887,  in  South  Australia,  the  United  Trades  and 
Labour  Council  secured  the  return  of  no  less  than 
seven  out  of  nine  candidates  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  In  1888  a  Labour  man  ^ntis  returnetl 
to  the  elective  Upper  Chamber.  In  the  1888  General 
Elections  in  Queensland  four  men  stood  as  Labour 
candidates  and  (Uie  w:is  elected. 
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{^2^)  The  resolulioii  was  as  rolhnvs: — "To  ostablisli  a 
distinct  l>al)()iir  .uron])  in  Parliament  who  shall  have 
tlipir  own  whips  and  agree  upon  their  own  policy, 
Avhich  must  embrace  a  readiness  to  co-operate  witn 
any  party  which,  for  the  time,  may  be  engaged  in 
l)romoting  legislatictn  in  the  direct  interest  of 
Labour." — (See  Kirkup.  Uistori/  of  Socialism,  5th 
P'dition.  p.  HHi:  and  IJiiciirlopfrdin  liritannica  XT.: 
Art:  •*  Labour  Party.") 

(22)  Manhood  Siiffrat/r  came  into  force  in  South  Australia 
in  185,'),  in  Victoria  in  ISTiT,  in  N.S.W.  in  1858.  in 
Queensland  in  1872,  in  West  Australia  in  1890;  in 
]S94  South  Australia  adopted  complete  Adult  Suffrage, 
iand  in  eleven  yejirs  all  the  Colonies  and  the  infant 
Commonwealth  followed  her  examide. 

Votivo  hi/  Ballot  was  establislied  from  the  outset  in 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  (185G),  in  N.S.W.  in 
1858,  and  in  Queensland  in  1859.  Not  till  1872  was 
this  adopted  in  England.  In  the  debates  the  reform 
was  constantly  alluded  to  as  "the  Victoria  Ballot." 
In  the  U.S.A.  it  is  known  lo-day  as  "  the  Australian 
Rjillot  L'aw." — (See  Bryce's  Aiiicrictin  Commonwealth, 
Vol.  XL,  P-  1-18;  also  Life  of  Henri/  iteorne.  p.  4(». 

Paj/iprnt  of  Memhcrs  was  introduced  in  Victoria  in  1871. 
and  was  subsequently  the  occasion  of  an  important 
constitutional  crisis.  South  Australia  adopted  the 
principle  in  1872,  N.S.W.  in  1889,  Westei'u  Australia 
in  1900.  It  h;is  always  been  the  practice  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Triennial  ['arliamenfs  were  adopted  in  South  Australia 
in  185(i.  in  Victoria  in  1859,  in  N.S.W.  in  1874.  and  in 
()ueeusland  in  1890. 

Plural  Voting  was  not  'abolished  until  after  the  nineties, 
but  is  hfis  since  been  discarHed  in  elections  for  the 
popular  chamber  in  all  the  States,  except  Queensland. 

(2,3)  Quoted  by  George  Black  in  Orir/in  and  Growth  of  the 
Lahonr  Moremrnt  in  N.Sl.W.,  p.  14.  Out  of  the  total 
strike  fund  of  £48.736  collected  for  the  London 
dockers,  the  Australian  contributions  were  £30,423. 
The  British  general  jniblic  subscribed  £13.730.  The 
British  Trade  Ifnions.  apart  from  the  T^ondon  bodies 
who  were  maintaining  members,  contributed  £4473. — 
I'erris.  Indnatrial  Jlifttori/  of  Modern  Lm/land,  p.  432.) 

(24)  Black  op.   cit..   p.   11.   gives  some  interesting  examples 

of  this. 

(25)  Speech    at    the    conclusion    of    the    Bristol    Poll,    3rd 

November,   1774. 

(26)  Curiously     enough,      the     Ausiralian      Labour     Party, 

though  it  has  adopted  preferential  voting  for  Its  pre- 
election ballots  and  for  elections  of  officers,  has  not 
yet  advocated  this  method  for  parliamentary  elections. 
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Possibly  existing  political  situations  have  niodifietl 
tile  desire  of  the  party  to  ir(rodu<:e  this  reform. 

(27)  Before  the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth,   it   was 

customary  to  refer  to  the  sevenil  States  of  Australia 
as  Colonies.  Since  then,  tiie  wording  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  inipo.sed  upon  tliem  tlie  name  of 
States.  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  this  tcrminoloKy 
throughout  this  essay.  It  is  nndoulttedly  <-oiifiisiiig 
to  other  than  Australian  readers,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  wiser  for  the  sake  of  iutermUioual  u.s-age  to 
substitute  for  the  ambiguous  word  "  State "  in  this 
connection  the  apter  expression  "  Province." 

(28)  Queensland   was   not    represented,   and    Western   Aus- 

tralia'.s  representatives  were  chosen  directly  by  its 
Parliament. 

(29)  SociaUsm  .l.s'  It  Is,  hy  W.  K.  Walling,  p.  01. 

(30)  For  discussion  of  this  policy,  see  the  other  chapters 
of  this  book. 

(31)  This  (inestiou   is  discussed  in   a  paper  on   "  Industrial 

Arbitration  in  Relation  to  Socialism,"  by  F.  A.  A. 
Kussell,  which  is  published  in  the  volume.  Trade 
Unionism  in  Australia. 

(32)  The  People,  Sydney,  3rd  May,  1917. 

(33)  Direct  Action,  Sydney,  30th  June,  1917. 

(34)  The  Briahaue  Worker,  20th  February,  1909. 

(35)  A  French    critic  makes  a   similar  criticism  about  the 

Political  Life  of  New  Zealand.  "What  the  New 
Zen  landers  most  need,  in  fact,  are  principles,  con- 
victions, and  reasoned  beliefs"  (Andre  Siegfreid, 
Dciuocraey  in  Xew  Zealand). 

(3J)  Slate  I'Jjpcrimenlis  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Vol.  1., 
pp.  50.  03. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE   JUDICIAL   REGULATION   OF    INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS. 

By  Mr.  President  Brown. 

Historical. 

For  some  time  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
been  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  wliich 
involve  a  wide  extension  of  the  "  sphere  of  the 
State  "  in  relation  to  the  control  of  industrial  con- 
ditions. The  systems  most  in  vogue  in  Australia 
involve  a  combination  of  Wages  Boards  and  Courts 
of  Industrial  Appeal  or  Arbitration.  The  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  Wages  Board  are  fami- 
liar to  students  of  industrial  progress.  Courts  of 
Industrial  Arbitration  have  an  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  determinations  of  Wages 
Boards,  and  an  original  jurisdiction  in  industrial 
matters  generally.  Both  the  boards  and  the 
courts  are  parts  of  a  system  of  control  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  ownership  or  management)  of 
industry  by  organised  public  authority.  In  earlier 
times  the  wages  boards  aimed  mainly  at  the  elimi- 
nation of  sweating;  but  the  system  of  public  con- 
trol of  industrial  conditions  now  aims  at  securing 
justice  as  between  employers  and  employees  by  a 
progressive  expansion  of  the  Rule  of  Law. 

The  incalculable  importance  of  the  movement  is 
indicated  by  the  title  of  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Higgins,  President  of  the  Commonwealth 
Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "Harvard  Law  Review,"  November,  1915. 
The  article  is  entitled,  A  Neiv  Province  for  Law  and 
Order.  It  rarely  happens  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind that  the  full  importance  of  a  great  movement 
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is  realised  till  long  alter  its  inilialion.  Certainly, 
I  think  few  peopl o  in  Austi-alia  realise  the  immense 
sigiiilicance  of  the  elfort  of  the  organised  com- 
munity to  determine  industrial  conditions  by 
judicial  or  quasi-judicial  tribunals.  The  causes 
which  tell  for  an  increasing  importance 
of  questions  relating  to  the  organisation 
of  industry,  and  the  fact  that  the  relations 
between  citizen  and  citizen  which  call  for 
determination  arc  more  and  more  economic,  imply 
that  the  New  Province  for  Law  and  Order  is  a  pro- 
vince likely  to  become  one  of  ever  growing,  if  not 
of  supreme  importance.  Criminal  law  and  civil 
law  will  remain;  but  alongside  of  them  will  be  the 
great  subject  of  Industrial  Law.  This  'aw  is,  in 
point  of  faci;  now  being  evolved  out  of  a  long 
series  of  conflicts  and  disputes  relating  to  indus- 
trial matters.  The  process,  in  part,  is  reminis- 
cent of  a  passage  in  which  Mr.  IManson  eulogises 
Dr.  Lushington  for  his  great  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  INIaritime  Law.  "  The  rough-hewn 
block  of  maritime  custom  is  chipped  and  fashioned 
with  careful  forethought,  and  fitted  into  the  great 
structure  of  British  J^aw .''—Builders  of  our  Law,  2nd 
ed.,  p.  46.  But  I  am  now  seeking  to  emphasise 
not  the  nature  of  the  process  but  its  important, 
and  the  responsibilities  associated  with  it.  Even 
if  we  were  to  disregard  for  the  moment  such  mul- 
titudinous issues  between  employer  and  employee 
as  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  sanitation  in 
its  widest  sense,  conditions  of  boy  labor  and  ap- 
prenticeship, etc.,  etc.,  and  were  to  suppose  indvs- 
liial  courts  to  deal  only  with  the  single  question 
of  wages,  the  fact  would  remain  that  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  which  come  before  a  judge  of  an 
Industrial  Cou/'t,  the  judge  has  to  settle  issues 
which,  when  capitalised,  involve  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  and  sometimes  millions.  In  a 
recent  case,  a  trade  union  secretary  objected  that 
the  legal  expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  the 
hearing  had  been  £200.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that    the    statement   of   claim    of   his    organisation, 
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as  to  wages  alone,  had  really  amounted  to  a  claim 
for  £300,000.  He  answered — "  Yes,  but  we  did  not 
get  it."  My  rejoinder  was — "  No,  you  didn't  g(!t 
£300,000;  you  only  got  £240,000."  Of  course, 
sometimes  it  is  the  other  way.  I  have  had  on 
occasion  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wage.  But  whether 
an  industrial  judge  decreases  or  increases  the  rate 
of  wage,  though  the  amount  seems  small  as  regards 
the  weekly  earnings  of  a  particular  employee,  the 
total  result  on  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  employees 
in  the  industry  generally  is  apt  to  attain  figures 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  impose  upon  the  judge  :\ 
responsibility  of  the  gravest  character. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  money  aspect  that  is 
necessarily  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  move- 
ment towards  the  public  control  of  industrial  condi- 
tions. The  rapid  progress  of  modern  industry,  the 
increase  in  the  output  of  the  worker  (whether  due 
to  mechanical  inventions,  scientific  research, 
improved  business  organisation,  or  other  causes), 
and  the  increased  complexity  of  modern  industrial 
organisations,  necessarily  create  a  thousand  new 
problems,  of  which  many  must  be  settled  either  by 
an  appeal  to  law  or  by  an  appeal  to  might.  After 
all,  such  weapons  as  the  strike  and  the  lock-out 
are  but  forms  of  an  appeal  to  might.  The  settle- 
ment of  industrial  differences  by  a  Wages  Board 
or  Industrial  Court  involves  an  appeal  to  law. 
These  differences  have  been  so  numerous,  and  are 
so  certain  to  increase  with  the  progress  of  society, 
that  the  organised  community  ought  to  deal  with 
them  according  to  reason  and  justice  through  the 
action  of  impartial   tribunals. 

industrial    Legislation    and    Industrial    Law. 

The  industrial  legislation  of  Australia  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  provision  of  machinery  for  the  pur- 
poses of  settling  industrial  disputes  or  dealing 
with  industrial  matters.  The  term  "  Industrial 
Law  "  may  be  used  in  the  wide  sense  to  include 
both  the  legislation  which  provides  the  machinery, 
and  also  the  principles  which  such  machinery  from 
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time  to  liiiw  rniiiiiilalrs.  'I'lit'  latter  sense  of  the 
tiM'in,  li(»\vov<'r,  tii)i)('ar.s  to  mo  the  sense  most 
approprialo,    and    the    subject    matter    is    also    of 

^I'eater  inti'i'cst   In  the  pciicfal   rcadri'. 

1  i)ropt)st',  Ihert'lnrc.  to  limit  iiiyscU'  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter  to  Industrial  Law  in  the  sense  indi- 
cated. I3ut  further  limitations  follow  almost  as  a 
matter  of  cour-se.  I  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the 
work  which  has  beei\  done  by  Wages  Boards,  is 
being  done,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  done. 
The  settlement  of  industrial  conditions  by  sucli 
bodies  is  necessarily  of  a  more  or  less  (Mnpirical,  if 
not  opportunist,  character.  To  arrive  at  the  code 
of  Industrial  Law  one  has  to  pass  beyond  Wages 
Hoards'  determinations,  and  beyond  the  important 
functions  discharged  by  Indnsti'ial  (.ourts  acting 
as  Tribunals  of  Conciliation  with  a  view  to  efTect- 
ing  an  amicable  settlement  of  disputes.  One  must 
go  directly  to  the  awai-ds  of  Industrial  Courts  in 
cases  which  have  been  heard  before  them,  eithei* 
in  their  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction,  with  the 
usual  judicial  procedure  as  to  argument  by  coun- 
.sel  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses.  Further,  there 
are  several  Industrial  Courts  ir^  Australia,  and. 
while  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  suggest  that 
there  are  as  many  distinct  codes  of  Industrial 
Law,  yet  tbe  fact  remains  that  some  divergencies 
exist  between  the  principles  underlying  the  award'^ 
of  the  difTerent  courts.  Limited  as  I  am  in  the 
matter  of  space,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
statement  of  the  general  pi-inciples  evolved  or 
adopted  in  the  particular  court  over  which  I 
preside. 

Scope  of  Industrial  Conditions. 

In  the  South  Australian  liiduslriai  Arbitration 
Act  of  1912,  the  term  "industrial  matters"  is 
defined  in  a  sense  so  wide  as  to  include  almost 
every  conceivable  question  likely  to  arise  between 
employer  and  employee.  It  includes,  for  exanipl'\ 
wages,  hours  of  employment,  sex.  age,  qualifica- 
tion    or     status     of     enii)loyees;      appr<Milieeship, 
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employment  of  children;  the  right  to  dismiss,  or 
the  right  to  employ  or  reinstate  in  employment 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  in  any  industry;  and 
all  questions  of  what  is  fair  and  right  in  relation 
to  any  industrial  matter  having  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  persons  immediately  concerned 
and  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  Act  defines 
"  industry  "  in  a  broad  sense — a  sense  which 
includes  the  work  done  by  employees  of  municipali- 
ties. The  Act  provides  machinery  for  punishing 
offences  against  the  Act;  and  it  prohibits  the  lock- 
out and  the  strike,  under  penalties  of  fine  (which 
may  be  made  a  charge  on  wages  due  or  to  be  due, 
and  may  be  made  a  charge  on  the  association  of 
which  the  offender  is  a  member)  and  imprisonment. 
It  will  thus  appear  how  multitudinous  are  the 
issues  which  may  come  before  the  Industrial  Court. 
I  propose  to  confine  myself  in  the  main  to  the  most 
difficult  of  all  issues — the  determination  of  the 
rates  of  wage.  But  before  entering  upon  this 
subject,  I  venture  a  word  on  the  topic  of  industrial 
conditions  generally. 

Restrictions  upon  Employers  in  the  Conduct  of 
Business. 

While  a  large  section  of  the  employees  object  to 
a  prohibition  of  the  strike — a  subject  to  which  I 
shall  refer  later — a  large  numbc-r  of  employers 
object,  if  not  to  some  public  control  over  their 
business,  at  least  to  the  scope  of  that  control  as 
exercised  by  Industrial  Courts.  In  The  Carpenters' 
and  Joiners'  Case  (1916-18,  S.A.I.R.,  p.  170),  I  stated 
three  propositions  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
applicable  to  the  question  of  how  far  the  Court 
ought  to  go  in  imposing  conditions  on  the  way  in 
which  employers  should  conduct  their  business. 
I  quote  the  substance  of  the  three  propositions 
here: — 

(1)  -Reasonable  conditions  or  restrictions  which 
control  the  employers  in  an  industry  generally,  and 
not  merely  particular  employ3rs,  are  in  the 
interests     of     the     reasonable      employer.        Few 
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I.licuonieiiu  ol"  industrial  uxululion  liaM;  hofn  more 
common  or  more  distressing  than  thai  of  llif 
reasonable  omployor  ondoav»)uring  (o  providf! 
loasonahlf  conditidns  for  his  employees  but  i)ie- 
vented  fi'oni  doing'  so  by  competition  with  the  less 
scrupulous  cmi)hiy(M'.  Indeed,  where  there  are  50 
miployei's  in  an  industry,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  or 
even  a  lesser  number,  by  standing  out  against  tlic 
establishment  of  desirable  practices  and  conditions 
of  employment,  may  make  it  impossible  for  the 
great  body  of  employers  to  effect  desired  reforms. 
I(  is  inl(dera]ile.  In  lake  an  extreme  example,  that 
an  em|)loyer  who  desires  to  pay  his  workmen 
reas(jnable  wages,  or  who  desires  to  observe  reason- 
able conditions  generally,  should  be  subject  to  the 
danger  of  losing  his  market  as  the  result  of  com- 
Iiotition  with  some  other  employer  who  is  pi-epared 
lo  sweat  his  em|)loyees, 

(2)  Reasonable  restrictions  are  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  reasonable  employer.  They  are  the 
very  condition  of  dhe  ivell-heing  of  the  employee.  Of 
course,  when  speaking  of  restrictions  on  the  con- 
duct of  a  business,  one  is  apt  to  think  almost 
exclusively  of  such  matters  as  wages  and  hours. 
Tlieie  is  a  tendency  at  present  in  Australia  to  be 
obsessed  by  the  question  of  wages  and  hours. 
But  the  health,  comfort  and  general  conditions 
under  which  a  workman  works,  are  often  of  more 
pressing  importance  to  him  than  the  question  of 
wages  and  hours.  They  may  involve — and,  in  fact, 
in  many  cases  do  involve — a  number  of  restrictions 
on  employers.  Their  recognition  and  sanction  are 
I'ot  the  least  important  of  (he  functions  which  an 
Industrial  Coui't  can  dischai'go  as  an  agency  of 
industrial   progress. 

(.T)  The  restrictions  must  be  I'easonabie.  In 
industries  generally  Ihi'i-e  is  need  for  a  certain 
degree  of  elasticity.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
wliy  Industrial  Courts  have  so  frequently  afTirmed 
the  principle  of  "non-interference  with  employers 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business."  One  business 
might   be  conducted  on  quite  legitimate    lines,   and 
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yet  not  be  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  another 
legitimate  business.  One  reasonable  employer's 
methods  may  not  be  the  same  as  another  reasonable 
employer's  methods.  One  locality  is  not  the  samo 
as  another  locality.  To  quote  from  the  case  cited: 
"The  appellants  ask  that  a  lock-up  should  be  pro- 
vided on  all  jobs.  The  respondents  reply  that, 
while  this  is  generally  done,  there  are  many  jobs 
on  which  a  lock-up  is  not  necessary,  and  some  jobs 
on  which  it  is  not  practicable.  Cast-iron  regula- 
tions, or  excessive  regulation,  may  regulate  reason- 
able employers,  or  even  a  whole  industry,  out  of 
existence.  Hence,  with  regard  to  several  of  the 
claims  submitted,  I  propose  to  introduce  in  my 
award  the  words  wherever  reasonably  praoticable. 
Mr.  Hargrave  said,  on  behalf  of  the  employees, 
that  these  w^ords  would  stultify  the  value  of  the 
award,  and  throw  upon  the  employees  in  a  particu- 
lar case  the  impossible  burden  of  proving  that  the 
observance  of  the  prescribed  condition  was  reason- 
ably practicable.  I  am  unable  to  concur  with  Mr. 
Hargrave's  argument.  In  the  first  place,  if  an 
employer  fails  to  observe  the  conditions  where  he 
might  reasonably  have  done  so,  I  cannot  see  for  a 
moment  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  all  cases,  or 
even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the  employees  to 
prove  to  the  satisfacton  of  the  Court  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  award.  In  the 
second  place,  even  conditions  which  are  qualified 
by  such  words  as  I  have  suggested,  have  a  value  as 
setting  up  a  standard  which  an  employer,  even  in 
his  own  interest,  should  respect.  It  is  certainly 
not  to  the  interest  of  an  employer  to  act  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  in  a  way  that  would  be  likely  to  give 
offence  to  his  employees.  One  of  the  first  condi- 
tions of  successful  business  management  is  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  employees.  An  employer, 
or  a  manager,  who  neglects  this  elementary  prin- 
ciple by  capriciously  disregarding  restrictions  or 
conditions  which  are  awarded  by  this  Court,  is  not 
likely  to  get  the  best  possible  results  out  of  his 
woi'kmen.     In  the  third  place,  if  it  should  be  shown 
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that  tlitf  iiitroductinii  nl'  micIi  \vu|(|>  a>  I  Iuim- 
indicated  have  the  clTect  of  nullifying  to  a  .serious 
extent    the    valu<*    of    Ihc    cimdiliuiis   (o  which   Ihf 

words  are  attached,   then   II iii|)loy(M's    ha\t'    tin- 

liglit  to  conic  before  this  Cmirl  and  ask  Hn-  (loui't 
to  vary  its  award,  and  to  niaki-  ((mditinns  ahsolulc 
whicli  pi'cviously  lia<l  been  (lualilicd.  " 

Wages:  The   Living  Wage. 

Of  all  tiie  questions  whicli  have  arisen  for 
decision  in  cases  before  me,  the  question  of  tiif 
rate  of  wage  has  been  at  once  the  most  dillicult  and 
the  most  important.  In  The  Salt 'Case  (1916-18, 
S.A.I.R.,  p.  1),  I  referred  at  length  to  the  section  of 
the  South  Austi-alian  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of 
1912,  which  precludes  the  Court  from  awarding 
less  than  a  living  wage.  An  earlier  decision  by  INIr. 
.Justice  Gordon  had  laid  down  the  unchallengeable 
l)rinciple  that  the  living  wage  must  have  regard  to 
what  is  necessary  for  th(>  maintenance  of  a  married 
man  with  wife  and  children  to  support.  The 
adoption  of  any  other  principle  would  have  placed 
a  premium  on  celibacy  and  infecundity.  The  Act 
above  referred  to,  Section  22,  defines  a  living  wage 
as  "  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  normal  and  reasonable 
needs  of  the  average  employee  living  in  the 
locality  where  the  work  under  consideration  is  done 
oi'  to  be  done."  I  pointed  out  in  the  case  cited  that 
the  words  "  normal  and  reasonable "  qualify  and 
complement  one  another.  A  wage  might  be  normal 
which  is  not  reasonable;  it  might  be  reasonable  and 
not  normal.  The  term  "  reasonable  "  has  some- 
times been  described  as  a  question-begging  epithet. 
In  The  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Case  (1916-18,  S.A.I.R., 
p.  170),  I  elaborated  the  meaning  of  the  term.  An 
Industi'ial  Court,  when  declaring  the  living  wage  in 
a  particular  community,  should  endeavour  to  give 
an  award  which  will  stand  the  following  tests: — 
(a)  A  proper  maintenance  of  margins  for  workers 
who  have  a  claim  to  additional  remuneration  (on 
the  ground  of  skill  or  circumstance  ,  and  salaried 
employees   generally,   incduding  managemenl.       (b) 
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A  fair  margin  of  profit  for  capital  reasonably 
invested  in  industries  cl!iciently  conducted.  (c) 
The  avoidance  as  far  as  practicable  of  the  danger 
of  increasing  the  nominal  wage  while  decreasing 
the  real  wage.  Any  benevolently-minded  judge  can 
raise  nominal  wages,  but  it  may  take  much  thought 
and  the  co-operation  of  many  agencies  (public  and 
private)  to  secure  an  endiu-ing  rise  of  I'cal  wages 
int(>rpr('ted  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  (d) 
The  provision  for  the  unskilled  worker  of  a 
remuneration  which  will  enable  him  to  maintain 
hiinself  and  family  in  health  and  efTiciency.  I  may 
add  that,  under  the  various  South  Australian  Acts, 
special  provision  is  made  for  bona  fide  cases  of 
aged,  slow,  inexperienced  or  infirm  workers.  Of 
course,  the  above  remarks  as  to  the  living  wage 
have  to  be  qualified  in  the  case  of  apprentices  and 
improvers  under  21  years  of  age  or  where 
employees  are  "  kept."  For  the  complex  question  of 
women  labour  the  reader  is  referred  to  some  sug- 
gestions made  in  the  appendix  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter.  Several  cases  are  now  pending 
before  the  South  Australian  Industrial  Court,  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  deal  exhaust- 
ively with  the  subject  of  the  wage  for  women;  and 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  at  the  present 
moment  to  do  more  than  quote  certain  preliminary 
observations  which  I  ventured  to  make  in  a  case 
now  in  course  of  hearing.* 

From  the  preceding  paragraph  it  will  appear  that 
the  "reasonable  needs"  of  a  male  worker  involve 
some  reference  to  the  question  of  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  national  income  and  output. 
While  a  Court  which  took  upon  itself  the  part  of  a 
Universal  Providence  would  introduce  inconsis- 
tency and  chaos  in  the  industrial  system,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  true  both  that  the  "  reasonable 
needs  "  of  the  worker  in  a  community  where  the 
national    income  is  high    are  greater  than  those  of 

*  One  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  text  lias  since  been 
heard,  and  a  very  full  judgment  delivered — (The  Printin;/ 
Traihs  Ca.^r.  IDIS-IO,  S.A.T.R.);  cf.  nlso  The  TAiiiKj  Wnqe  for 
Wdnini   (UiRC.  1019,   No.   2S. 
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the  workiT  in  a  CDiiiinuiiily  wlicro  lln^  national 
income  is  low,  and  also  that  the  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  "  reas(jnable  needs  "  must  be  alTected  by 
substantial  variations  in  (he  nalional  income  (see 
The  Plumbers'  Case,  I'JIO-IH,  S.A.I.U.,  p.  116,  at 
pp.  120-125).  The  judge  of  an  Indushial  (^ouft 
must  not  lose  his'  head  because  he  sees  some 
employers,  or  even  some  industries,  making  large 
profits.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  he  allow  his 
estimate  of  the  living  wage  to  be  affected  by  the 
existing  wage  in  a  sweated  industry. 

Wages:  The  Minimum  Wage. 

I  distinguish  between  the  living  wage  and  the 
minimum  wage  for  unskilled  labour.  The  living 
wage  is  the  bedrock  below  which  the  Court  cannot 
go;  it  applies  to  all  industries  irrespective  of 
whether  the  industry  can  afford  it  or  not,  and,  in 
fact,  irrespective  of  how  much  .>uch  industries  can 
afford  to  pay.  The  claims  of  a  struggling  industry, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  in  the  community, 
but  which  cannot  pay  a  living  wage,  are  matters  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  (or  the  Govern- 
ment), which  in  manifold  ways  may  subsidise  the 
industry  until  it  has  become  established  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  Per  contra,  the  minimum  wage 
applies  solely  to  a  particular  industry.  The  wage 
may  be  affected  by  considerations  of  expediency 
which  would  be  irrelevant  in  the  calculation  of  the 
living  wage,  e.g.,  the  fact  that  a  certain  rate  of 
wage  has  already  been  agreed  upon  by  the  parties; 
possibly  the  fact  that  the  labour  in  a  particular 
industry  is  peculiarly  responsible,  laborious  or  dis- 
agreeable, or  possibly  the  fact  that  the  pai'ticular 
industry  (as  distinguished  from  a  particular 
business  concern)  is  flourishing.  All  these,  and  even 
otlier  considerations,  may  be  relevant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  minininni  wage  I'urther, 
1  distinguish,  not  merely  between  the  living  wage 
and  Ihe  minimum  wage,  but  also  lietween  the  living 
wage  and  nomimd  variations  of  the  living  wage.  Inter- 
mittent laboiu-  is   an    obvious    example.       If,   in    a 
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particular  indiishy,  a  vvorkor  on  an  average 
obtains  only  iO  hours'  Hmployment  per  week,  and 
some  days  in  hours'  work  and  some  days  4,  a  living 
wage  of  9/-  jx'r  day  of  8  hours,  means  not  1/H 
per  hour,  hut,  say,  1/i  per  hour.  So,  also,  in 
industries  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
worker,  or  seasonal  industries,  or,  again,  industries 
which  involve  an  exceptional  charge  on  wages,  for 
example,  as  a  I'csult  of  a  necessity  to  keep  up 
appearances. 

Wages  for  Skilled  Labour. 

It  ha.'s  been  my  custom,  in  fixing  wages  for  the 
skilled  labourer,  to  be  guided  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively  by  customary  margins  hitherto  prevail- 
ing in  the  industry  concerned  between  the  unskilled 
and  skilled  rates  of  remuneration,  and  by  the  rates 
of  remuneration  existing  for  comparable  work  in 
kindred  industries.  The  most  common  difficulty 
has  been  to  determine  whether  labour  is  skilled  or 
not.  In  illustration,  I  may  quote  from  my  judg- 
ment in  The  Salt  Case  (1916-18  S,A.I.R.,  p.  1,  at  pp. 
13-li): — The  arguments    for    awarding    a    higher 

wage  for  skilled  labour  need  no  statement 

The  labour  engaged  in  the  salt  industry  generally 
is  unskilled  labour.  jMuch  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  the  various  classes  of  workers 
so  engaged  are  skilled.  But  the  evidence  has  been 
quite  unconvincing.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
occupation  that  does  not  require  some  kind  of  skill 
in  a  sense.  It  even  requires  some  skill  to  blow 
one's  nose.  But  I  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
knack  to  be  learned,  for  example,  in  carrying  a  bag 
of  salt  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  energy 
and  with  the  minimum  discomfort,  and  that  posi- 
tive skill  which  implies  training  or  special  aptitude, 
and  which  alone  can  be  taken  into  consideration, 
when  awarding  a  higher  than  the  minimum  wage. 

The  Application  of  Wage  Principles. 

Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  economic  problems 
will  realise  how  diflicult  must  be  the  application  of 
the  foregoing  general  principles  in  terms  of  money. 
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But  ail  Indiisdial  Court,  in  undertaking  this  difll- 
cult,  iiiii>ortant,  and  delicate  task,  has  a  good  deal 
of  assistance,  not  merely  from  custom  (aa 
evidenced,  for  example,  by  family  budgets  of  weekly 
earnings  and  expenditure),  but  also  both  from  the 
precedents  of  other  Industrial  Courts,  Common- 
wealth and  State,  and  also  from  the  carefully- 
tabulated  investigations  of  the  Commonwealth 
Statistician  as  to  variations  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  industrial  conditions,  and  the 
national  savings,  output  and  income.  Further, 
there  are  certain  correctives  which  at  once  afTord 
a  hint  to  an  industrial  judge  and  a  temporary  pal- 
liative in  case  of  errors  or  miscalculation  which  he 
may  make.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  Govern- 
mental action  in  r'^lation  to  the  promotion  of 
industrial  emciency— -an  action  particularly  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  struggling  industries — there 
exists  in  Australia  the  power  to  subsidise  an  indus- 
try either  by  bounty  or  by  promoting  facilities  for 
transport  and  marketing,  or  by  raising  the  tari/T, 
etc.  Of  all  the  corrective  measures  the  most 
obvious  is  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  commodity 
produced.  Although  an  increase  in  wages  should 
come  as  far  as  possible  out  of  profits,  it  may  be 
sometimes  necessary  where  wages  are  raised  to 
pass  the  increase  in  tlie  cost  of  production  to  the 
consumer. 

Wages  and   Prices. 

From  the  j-emark  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  subject  of 
the  price  of  commodities  is  one  whicli  must  be  ever 
j>i'esent  in  the  mind  of  an  industrial  judge.  The 
relation  of  wages  to  prices  involves  questions  of 
such  dilTiculty  and  importance  for  the  purposes  of 
industrial  arbitration  that  I  make  no  apology  for 
quoting  at  length  from  my  own  judgment  in  The 
Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Case  (1910-18.  S.A.T.R.,  p.  170, 
at  PI).  172-7):- — "The  (ixing  of  wagi's  is  among  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Industrial  Court. 
If  the  Court  is  to  discharge  the  function  wisely,  it 
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must  act  in  accoi'dance  with  general  principles,  to 
some  of  which  1  have  referred  in  previous  cases. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Court  to  enunciate 
these  principles,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  or  justifying  its  award  in  a  particular 
case,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  or 
preventing  litigation  in  the  future.  If  an  omni- 
scient legislator  could  frame  a  complete  code  of 
industrial  law,  applicable  to  all  conditions,  and  to 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  the  delays  and 
expenses  of  litigation  might  be  altogether  avoided. 
The  omniscient  legislator,  however,  has  yet  to  be 
found.  Meanwhile  the  Industrial  Court,  fallible 
though  it  be,  has  to  do  its  best  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  and  to  give  form  and  substance  to  the 
conception  of  industrial  law  as  a  body  of  progres- 
sive principles  regulating  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employee.  In  pursuance  of  this  function,  as 
well  as  incidentally  to  a  just  settlement  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  I  regard  it  to  be  my  duty  to  refer  very 
briefly  to  what  I  may  call  the  '  Theory  of  the  Per- 
nicious Circle.'  Briefly  stated,  the  theory  is  this — 
(1)  That  prices  of  commodities  vary  with  the  cost 
of  production;  (2)  that  an  increase  in  wages  is 
reflected  in  an  increased  cost  of  production;  (3) 
that  a  Court  of  Industrial  Arbitration,  which  awards 
an  all-round  increase  of  wages,  necessitates  an 
increase  in  the  prices  of  commodities;  (4)  that 
when  this  increase  has  taken  place  the  Court  must 
revise  its  previous  estimate  of  wages,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  standard  interpreted  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money;  and  (5)  that  again  the  cost  of 
living  must  go  up.     And  so  on  ad  infiniituyn. 

"  While  this  theory  is  sometimes  used  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  system  of  industrial  arbitration, 
it  is,  of  course,  used  more  especially  as  an  argu- 
ment against  proposals  for  awarding  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  wage.  The  theory,  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  with  many  variants,  has  caused 
amongst  employers  much  unrest  and  uncertainty, 
with  a  corresponding  disinclination  to  take  those 
risks  which   the    efficient  functioning    of    industry 
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deinaiid.s.  Among  employees,  loo,  tlierc  has  been 
an  a(litu<l<'  of  tinrcsi  and  discontent,  sometimes 
amounting  to  despair.  '  Wliat,  is  the  good,'  the 
fiMployee  asl<s,  '  to  get  an  increase  of  wages  if  tlic 
increase  may  ha  I'einhjred  merely  nominal  by 
dt'Cfeuse  in  the  purehasing  power  of  money?' 

"  For  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  and  for  others 
that  I  might  indicate,  I  think  I  ought  to  state  cer- 
tain facts: — (1)  This  Court  has  never  admitted 
that  wages  should  necessarily  be  either  increased 
or  decreased  in  arithmetical  ratio  to  the  purchasing 
jiower  of  money.  (2)  The  theory  in  question  over- 
looks the  variety  and  relative  importance  of  the 
factors  which  go  to  determine  the  purchasing  power 
nf  money.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  wages  in 
Australia  have  been  generally  and  substantially 
raised  in  recent  years.  In  order  to  be  consistent 
with  pre-established  standards,  Courts  of  Arbitra- 
tion have  had  from  time  to  time  to  adjust  what  is 
called  in  this  State  the  living  wage.  But  this 
readjustment  has  been  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  An  eminent 
American  economist,  Irving  Fisher,  writes: — 'The 
siii'inkage  of  the  dollar,  amounting  to  more  than 
(ine-third  in  the  last  18  years,  is  due  to  the  inflation 
(tf  money  and  credit,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  fact 
liiat  tilt'  means  for  conducting  trade  have  outrun 
the  volume  of  trade  to  be  conducted  thereby.' — 
(Why  the  Dollar  is  Shrinking,  1914,  at  p.  189.) 
Speaking  of  Australian  experience,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  while  increased  rates  of  wage  have  often  con- 
tributed to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  particular 
commodities,  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  mainly  due  to  world  pri('es  and  world  influences. 
Hut  sui)|)osinK  other  factors  than  wages  should 
lemain  the  same,  an  increase  in  wages  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money.  The  increase  in  wages  may  come 
out  of  profits,  where  proflts  of  an  industi'y  admit 
of  (his  being  done;  or,  again,  increased  efficiency 
by  employers  or  employees  may  more  than  make 
good   the  difference   in  wages.        It   is   the   duly   of 
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price-controlling  authorities  to  see  that  any 
increase  in  wages  is  not  made  a  pretext  for  an 
undue  enhancement  in  the  price  of  commodities. 
Such  authorities,  in  arriving  at  a  decision  in  any 
particular  case,  will  naturally  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  whether  the  increase  in  wages 
could  reasonably  come  out  of  profits,  and  even  the 
question  whether,  assuming  the  increase  in  wages 
could  not  come  out  of  profits  of  the  industry  as 
previously  conducted,  an  increased  efficiency,  a 
better  organisation,  or  better  work  by  the  workmen, 
would  not  enable  the  higher  wage  to  be  paid  with- 
out charging  higher  prices  for  the  commodity  pro- 
duced. (,3)  Most  of  those  who  use  the  'Theory  of 
the  Pernicious  Circle  '  as  an  argument  against  the 
system  of  regulation  of  wages  by  public  authori- 
ties, probably  fail  to  realise  that  they  are,  by 
implication,  advocating  a  return  to  supply  and 
demand,  or  to  collective  bargaining,  with  its  corol- 
lary of  appeals  to  lawless  force.  The  public 
regulation  of  wages  does  not  eliminate  supply  and 
demand,  but  it  qualifies  their  operation.  For 
example,  it  precludes,  or  should  preclude,  anything 
in  the  nature  of  sweating.  Per  contra,  since  the 
Courts  only  prescribe  minimum  rates  for  all 
workers,  they  do  not  preclude  the  operation  of 
supply  and  demand  in  favour  of  the  more  efficient 
worker.  (4)  Some  socialists  use  the  argument  of 
the  '  pernicious  circle '  as  a  proof  against  the 
possibility  of  progress  under  private-owned  indus- 
try; but  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  private  and  public-owned 
industry — which  is  a  question  for  the  High  Court 
or  Parliament — it  ought  to  be  apparent  that  under 
any  scheme  of  socialism  which  is  likely  to  prove  at 
all  workable,  increased  rewards  for  services  ren- 
dered, whether  called  wages  or  not,  would  be  liable 
to  a  like  danger  of  enhancing  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  the  charges  for  the  commodity  produced. 

"  The  element  of  truth  in  the  '  Theory  of  the 
Pernicious  Circle  '  is  that,  at  a  given  stage  in  the 
history  of  a  particular    society,  there  is  a  limit  to 
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the  amount  wliirli  should  i)i'operly  hr  awarded  for 
wages.  I  use  the  trim  wagfs  hove  in  a  very  broad 
souse  to  include  not  <iiily  the  living  wage  for 
unskilled  laboui'.  wliicli  is  i)ailly  elliical  in  tiie 
sense  that  it  diseai'ds  I  lie  value  of  Hk;  work  pru- 
duced  by  pai-ticuiar  workers,  and  is  based  on 
normal  and  reasonable  needs,  but  also  to  include  the 
superstructure  of  wages  or  salaries  for  other 
classes,  all  of  which,  of  course,  affect  the  cost  of 
production.  Both  wages  and  profits  have  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  If, 
whether  by  collective  bargaining,  or  by  strike,  or  by 
jiidicial  regulation  on  the  part  of  public  authori- 
ties, an  attemi)!  is  made  to  nai-row  unduly  the 
margin  of  profit  (ui  capital,  then  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  i^oriod  of  industrial  dislocation,  and  every  class 
of  the  community  is  likely  to  suffer.  I  am  not  now 
thinking  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  young  country  like 
Australia,  we  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  allure- 
ment of  capital  from  abroad,  although  this  fact  is 
significant.  T  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  our  community  is  self-contained.  Even 
in  such  a  case,  if  a  fair  return  on  capital  is  not 
allowed,  the  immediate  result  is  the  crippling  of 
industries  generally.  Employers,  instead  of 
expanding  their  business,  scrapping  old  machinery, 
and  taking  the  risks  necessary  to  the  efficient 
functioning  of  capital,  will  'sit  tight.'  All  classes 
are  likely  to  suffer — proltabiy  the  emidoyees  most 
of  all.  Per  contra,  conditions  in  a  i)articular  com- 
munity favourable  to  the  investment  of  capital 
mean  a  multiplication  and  expansion  of  industries, 
an  increa.sed  demand  for  labour,  and  an  increased 
o|)portunity  for  labour  to  obtain  rates  above  the 
minimum  rates  fixed  by  law.  custom,  etc.  Paren- 
thetically, T  may  remark  that  I  am  here  holding  no 
brief  for  individual  capitalists.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
<luty  of  the  Court  to  keep  down  wages  in  a  par- 
ticular industry,  so  as  to  ensure  to  all  capitalists 
engaged  therein  a  margin  of  profit.  Again  and 
again  the  Court  has  said  that  if  an  industry  cannot 
cany   on  without  recourse  to  .sweating   if    must  go 
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under,  unless,  indeed,  the    community    sees    fit    to 
subsidise  it  by  bounty,  tariff,  etc.     Further,  it  is  no 
part  of  tlie  duty  of  the  Court  to  act  as  a  protector 
of    the    inefficient    capitalist.       In    its    estimate    of 
marginal  profits,  the  Court  is  justiJied  in  assuming 
a    reasonable    degree    of    efliciency  on    the  part  of 
those  who    control    capital.       Every  day  individual 
capitalists    are    going    to    the    wall.       It  is  equally 
true,  of  course,  that  some  capitalists  make  extra- 
ordinary returns.      It  would  conduce  to  lucidity  of 
thought  if  the  distinction  between  capital  and  indi- 
vidual capitalists  were  more  generally  appreciated. 
"  I    may    give    point    to  my  previous  remarks  by 
referring  to    my    estimate    of    0/-  per  day  as   the 
living  ~  wage     for     South     Australia,    in    The   Living 
Wage      (Tinsmiths')     Case      (1916-18,       S.A.I.R.,       p. 
55.)       In    that    estimate,  I    assumed    an    abnormal 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  worker  owing   to  war 
conditions.     But,  for  the  moment,  and  in  order  to 
clarify  the  present  issue,  we  will  suppose  that  the 
9/-  per  day  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  living  wage,  apart    from    the  call  for  economy 
resulting  from  war   conditions.        By   that  1   mean 
that  9/-  per    day  represented  what,  on  a  compre- 
hensive view   of   the   output   of  the   community,   it 
was    safe    for    the    Court  to  fix  as  a  bedrock,  below 
which  wages  must  not  be  allowed  to  go.      Suppose 
that,  despite  the  reasonableness  of  the  estimate  of 
9/-  I  had  decided  that  at  current  prices  12/-  should 
be  declared  the  living  wage,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened?     f  will  assume,  of  course,  no  intention  to 
interfere  with  the    just    margins    involved    in    the 
maintenance  of  the    superstructure    of    wages    foi- 
other     classes     than     the    unskilled    labourer.       It 
might  be  reasonably  anticipated,  I  think,  that  thei'o 
would  be  a  great — possibly  a  frantic — effort  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  meet    the    new  Conditions  by 
increased    efficiency  of    organisation,   management, 
and  industrial  mechanism  generally.       The  benefi- 
cial results  of  such  an  effort  are  hypothetical;  the 
probably    certain    result    of    awarding    12/-  would 
have  been  as  follows: — (1)  A  period  of  dislocation 
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would  follow,  involving  much  unemployment  and 
the  ruin  of  many  establishments;  (2)  some  indus- 
tries not  absolulely  essential  lo  the  community 
would  die  out,  leaving  their  em[)loyo(3s  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  unemployment;  (3)  many  industries 
essential  to  the  community  would  have  to  be  sup- 
ported either  by  increased  tarilf  (in  which  case  the 
consumer  pays  directly),  or  by  increased  taxation 
(in  which  case  the  general  public  contributes 
indirectly} .  In  so  far  as  taxation  involves  a  levy 
on  industry,  itafTects,  or  is  likely  to  affect,  the  costs 
of  production,  and  therefore  the  costs  of  com- 
modities. A  wise  Legislature  may  do  much  to 
bring  about  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
rational  income  by  a  carefully  reasoned  scheme  of 
taxation.  But  if  it  oversteps  a  certain  margin,  it 
increases  the  costs  of  production  and  the  costs  of 
the  commodities  produced.  Returning  to  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  the  tariff 
in  raising  the  cost  of  living,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  employees  only  pay  the  increased  price  of  the 
commodity  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
goods  which  they  consumo.  In  The  Living  Wage 
(Tinsmiths')  Case  (1916-18,  S.A.I.R.,  p.  55),  at 
pp.  77  and  78,  I  said:  'Whether  wages  rise 
through  an  award  of  the  Court,  or  through  the 
operation  of  supply  and  demand,  is  immaterial 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  rise  of  wages  on 
prices.  To  put  the  matter  rather  crudely,  I  will 
suppose  a  self-contained  community  in  which 
wages  go  up  by  an  amount  indicated  by  the  symbol 
X.  Suppose  in  the  same  community  that  the 
labouring  class  consume  three-fifths  of  the  com- 
modities, it  would  be  natural  to  argue  that,  even  if 
the  whole  of  the  increased  cost  of  production  is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  the  labourers  will 
receive  a  net  gain.  As  consumers,  they  would  pay 
three-fifths  of  X;  as  employees,  they  receive  the 
whole  of  X.  Unfortunately,  the  matter  does  not 
work  out  in  this  easy  arithmetical  way.  Tn  the  long 
course  of  i)roduction  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  article  for    consumption    there    are  many 
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parties  involvod,  and  we  certainly  cannot  assume, 
especially  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  in 
fractions  of  a  penny,  that  each  party  will  only  add 
an  exact  proportion.  He  would  be  more  likely  to 
add  a  little  extra.  'J'he  net  result  might  be  that  the 
labouring  class,  while  receiving  X  increase  of 
wages,  would  pay  more  than  X  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.' 

"  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  preceding  para- 
graph that  the  cost  of  living  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  largely  increased  as  the  result  of  the 
decision  of  a  living  wage  of  12/-  under  the  circum- 
stances indicated.  In  the  course  of  time,  and' pro- 
bably a  very  short  time,  to  maintain  the  same 
standard  wage  interpreted  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money,  it  would  become  necessary  for  the  Court 
to  fix  a  much  larger  sum  as  the  living  wage;  and 
this  again,  would  lead,  in  all  probability,  to  a 
further  rise  in  prices.     And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

"  There  is  thus  an  element  of  truth  in  what  I  call 
the  '  Theory  of  the  Pernicious  Circle.'  But  that 
theory  comes  into  operation  where  there  is  a  mis- 
calculation by  the  Industrial  Court  or  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  price  controlling  authorities  to  supple- 
ment, by  wise  supervision,  the  operation  of  the 
determinants  of  the  prices  charged  for  com- 
modities. In  this  connection  I  may  again  mention 
my  award  in  The  Living  Wage  (Tinsmiths')  Case.  In 
that  case  I  increased  the  living  wage  from  8/-  to  9/- 
per  day.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  an  all- 
round  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  that  award, 
although  undoubtedly  the  cost  of  some  commodities 
has  gone  up,  mostly  owing  to  war  conditions.  The 
evidence  goes  to  show  that,  in  declaring  a  living 
wage  of  9/-  I  was  keeping  within  the  margin  of 
safety.  One  reason  why  the  rise  in  wages  should 
not  have  been  reflected  in  an  increased  cost  of 
living  was  that,  in  a  large  number  of  industries, 
the  unskilled  employees  were  already  receiving  at 
least  9/-  per  day.  The  effect  of  my  decision  was 
to  bring  other  industries  into  line.  Further,  it 
was    probable    that    there   was    some    diversion    of 
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profits  to  wag-OS.  fri  any  caso,  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
Indnstrial  Court,  if  it  is  going'  to  raiso  tlio  living 
wage  (which  is  the  basis  on  whicli  it  works  with 
regard  to  the  secondary  wage  for  the  other 
classes),  to  have  regard  to  any  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
I'osult  from  such  action.  If  the  Court,  declares  X 
as  the  living  wage,  and,  as  an  immediate  result  tli& 
general  cost  of  living  goes  up,  and  no  allowance  has 
been  made  for  such  increase,  then  the  estimate  of 
the  living  wage  will  need  to  be  i^eviewed.  Such  a 
revision  would  mean  a  confession  of  miscalcula- 
tion." To  the  foregoing  I  may  add  that  the  Com- 
monwealth Statistician's  figures  relating  to  the 
decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in 
Australia  in  recent  years  require  some  qualification 
when  considering  the  question  of  the  actual 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  v.  The  Living  Wage 
(Tinsmiths')  Case,  1916-18,  S.A.I. R.,  p.  55,  at  pp. 
59-64. 

Results  of  Industrial   Arbitration   in   Australia. 

While  the  public  control  of  Industrial  conditions 
has  been  of  undoubted  advantage  in  multitudinous 
ways  to  employees,  and  has  also  protected  the 
great  majority  of  employers  from  competition  with 
employers  who  display  a  disposition  to  regard  the 
wage-earner  as  a  mere  machine  for  turning  out 
profits,  the  system  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  an 
unqualified  success.  Perhaps  no  social  experi- 
ment has  ever  been  an  unqualified  success. 
However  that  may  be,  the  public  control 
of  industrial  conditions  has  not  been  an 
nnqualified  success.  One  proof  of  the  fact  may 
be  found  in  the  number  of  strikes  in  Australia,  a 
number  which  in  1916  was  so  high  as  to  constitute 
a  record.  Nor  were  things  better  in  1917.  This  is 
a  grave  imlictment,  and  suggestive  of  serious 
imperfeclinns.  A  lockout  or  a  strike  is  an  anti- 
quated method  of  settling  industrial  disputes,  is 
costly  to  the  community,  and  involves  a  substitu- 
tion of  force  in  the  place  of  an  appeal  to  reason  and 
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justice.  As  T  have  already  suggested,  economic, 
like  civil  relations,  have  to  pass  through  three 
stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the  person  wronged  must 
take  the  chance  of  heing  ahle  to  redress  the  wrong 
by  appeal  to  force.  In  the  second  stage,  tribunals 
of  conciliation  are  instituted,  and  these,  while 
undoubtedly  saving  much  injustice,  are  still  quite 
inadequate.  In  the  third  stage,  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  industrial  no  less  than  civil,  must  be 
according  to  law.  I  do  not  say  that  strikes  in  the 
past  have  not  fulfilled  useful  functions;  nor  do  I 
say  that  even  to-day  at  a  particular  moment  in  a 
particular  industry  the  workers  may  not  on  occa- 
sion get  more  easily  what  they  want  by  a  strike 
than  by  law.  But,  looking  at  the  interests  of  the 
employees  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  long  run  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  interests  of  the  employers  and  of 
society),  it  has  yet  to  be  realised  in  Australia  how 
greatly  those  interests  depend  upon  loyalty  to  the 
reign  of  law  as  distinct  from  the  dominance  of 
unregulated  force.  Employees  who  resort  to  force 
bring  contumely  on  the  whole  system  of  industrial 
arbitration.  They  alienate  that  general  public 
sympathy  which  has  hitherto  contributed  towards 
the  legislative  redress  of  grievances  or  ill  condi- 
tions under  which  the  workers  have  suffered.  They 
besmirch  the  whole  class  of  wage-earners.  They 
are  false  not  only  to  the  common  good,  but  in  the 
long  run  to  those  very  interests  which  they  profess 
to  champion.  In  any  particular  case,  each 
employee  and  employer  should  not  only  consider  his 
own  particular  grievance;  he  should  also  consider 
the  welfare  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
that  welfare  in  the  long  run,  and  he  must  again 
consider  society.  If  he  neglects  to  do  so,  and 
resorts  to  force  in  derision  of  the  law,  he  is  not 
only  a  disloyal  citizen:  he  betrays  the  real  and 
abiding  interests  of  his  class  and  of  society.  His 
betrayal  is  none  the  less  dangerous  because  he  may  be 
acting  by  what  he  believes  to  be  good  motives,  or  because 
he  does  evil  in  the  hope  of  good  to  come. 
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Notwithstanding-  what  I  liave  just  said,  the  public 
control  of  industrial  conditions,  although  it  has 
gone  far  to  supersede  the  strike  and  the  lock-out 
in  South  Australia — -a  result  for  which  much  is 
due  to  tiie  elforts  and  tact  of  Trade  Union  secre- 
taries—has nut  been  successful  as  a  strik(;  I)re- 
ventive  in  Australia  generally.  Until  it  is  a  success 
in  this  respect,  it  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  an 
experimental  stage.  I  propose  to  indicate  some 
reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  public  control  of 
industrial  conditions  in  Australia  has  yet  to  make 
good  in  the  particular  respect  indicated. 

Quite  a  number  of  causes  might  be  suggested  all 
of  which  liave  more  or  less  influence; — The 
antipathy,  shared  by  Australian  workers  with 
workers  in  a  great  part  of  the  civilised  world,  to  the 
capitalistic  system;  a  complacent  view  with  regard 
to  the  issue  of  the  woi-ld-war  (accompanied  by  a 
tendency  to  regard  loyalty  to  class  interests  as  the 
supreme  loyalty)  ;  the  effect  of  increasing  wages 
both  on  prices  and  the  morale  of  the  worker.  To 
these  causes  may  be  added,  since  the  recent 
division  in  the  Labor  Party  on  conscription,  an 
irritation  against  Coalition  Governments  which  do 
not  include  adequate  (or  any)  representation  of 
the  Official  Labor  Party,  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  wise  leadership  amongst  the  body  of 
employees.  I  content  myself,  however,  with  dealing 
at  length  with  three  special  causes  which  appear  to 
mo  to  have  liad  a  wide  influence  over  a  period  of 
years. 

In  the  first  place,  the  existing  legislation  is 
imperfect.  'J'he  functions  of  Wages  Boards  are  too 
limited.  ?>tate  Industrial  Courts,  though  having 
wider  powers,  ai-e  not  infrequently  hampered  as 
regards  either  tlieir  jurisdiction  or  their  functions. 
Further,  while  there  is  a  Commonwealth  Court  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  as  well  as  State 
Industrial  Courts,  no  machinery  has  been  provided 
for  securing  an  approximate  hai'mony  between  the 
decisions  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  lrib\inals. 
The  State  Coui-t  has  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  State 
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industrial  disputes.  The  Commonwealth  Court  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  has  Jurisdiction  to 
deal  with  disputes  which  extend  beyond  a  State. 
The  State  Courts  have  necessarily  to  defer  to  the 
possibility  that  an  award  which  they  might  think 
just  in  a  particular  case  would  cripple  an  industry 
which  is  in  competition  with  the  same  industry  in 
other  States  where  a  low  rate  of  wage  exists.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Commonwealth  Court,  though 
it  may  be  unhampered  by  considerations  of  com- 
petition between  industries  in  one  State  and  those 
in  ahother,  is  unable  to  declare  a  common  rule. 
One  of  the  most  urgent  requirements  of  the  moment 
is  the  constitution  of  a  Commonwealth  Court  of 
Industrial  Appeals,  representative  of  both  Com- 
monwealth and  States,  and  em.powered  to  grant 
leave  to  appeal  from  a  State  award  or  an  av/ard  of 
the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration, to  hear  the  appeal,  to  take  fresh  evidence 
where  that  may  be  necessary,  to  establish  a  com- 
mon rule,  and  generally  to  rectify  the  errors  or 
limitations  of  the  Court  below,  and  secure  an 
enduring  harmony  between  the  existing  Common- 
wealth and  State  Industrial  Courts. 

In  the  second  place,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  progress  of  popular  education,  aspira- 
tion and  ideals,  and  world-wide  influences  such  as 
the  syndicalistic  movement,  have  combined  to 
create,  if  not  a  divine  discontent,  certainly  indus- 
trial unrest.  In  particular,  literature  of  a  more  or 
less  syndicalistic  character  is  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia, and  although  such  literature  may  And  its 
more  energetic  exponents  among  recent  immigrants 
from  foreign  nationalities  which  have  never 
enjoyed  the  measure  of  freedom  and  justice 
(political,  civil,  industrial)  which  is  enjoyed  in 
Australia,  the  contagion  spreads;  conclusions, 
possibly  applicable  in  some  older  countries  under 
a  despotic  sway,  are  accepted  in  all  their  force  as  if 
they  were  as  applicable  in  Australia  as  in  the 
country  of  their  origin. 
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In  llic  lliird  |)I;ic»\  I  f<'ar  i(  must  be  admitted  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  in  Australia  do 
nol  realise  the  comploxity  of  the  inter-relation 
between  ('ajiital  and  Tiahour.  It  is  not  apparent  fo 
them  that  an  indiscriminating  attack  on  Capital 
reads  unfavourably  on  tliemselves.  As  I  remarked 
in  tlir  Tug-boats  Case,  1910-18.  S.A.I.R..  p.  92,  at 
1>.  98,  if  it  is  desired  to  incit'asc  tiif  wages 
generally  and  substantially,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  inci-f'ase  the  national  production — a  fact  which 
concerns  employers,  employees,  and  tiie  general 
community  alike.  'J'o  increase  the  national  pro- 
duction we  must  keep  industries  going,  and  we 
must  attain  a  maximum  of  efficiency  in  each 
industry.  This  maximum  of  efficiency  is  apt  in  the 
minds  of  the  employees  to  be  associated  with  the 
distrusted  prru-ess  of  "  speeding  up."  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fad.  efficiency  expei-ts  in  America  are 
moi'c  particularly  concerned  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  gi-eater  intelligence  in  I  lie  management,  and 
increased  intelligence  in  llie  woiker.  so  that  every 
ounce  of  ell'oi-t  attains  I  he  maximum  of  result.  A 
maximum  of  national  production,  again,  demands 
a  spirit  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  a 
willingness  to  scrap  old  machinei-y,  to  extend  plant 
and  i)remises,  etc.,  to  extend  business,  even  to 
speculate.  If  the  industrial  triltunals  of  Australia, 
or  the  prices  regulation  authorities  of  Australia, 
should  fail  to  act  with  due  regard  to  the  facts  just 
stated,  the  result  would  be  to  justify  the  criticism 
which  has  been  sometimes  made  against  them — 
that  they  are  instrumentalities  for  the  restriction 
of  national  production.  In  the  net  result  the  com- 
munity sufTors,  the  employers  suffer,  and  the 
employees  suffer. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  tlie  public  control  of 
industrial  conditions  superseding  the  strike  and 
the  lock-out  in  the  near  future?  Personally,  T  am 
optimistic  as  regards  the  answer  to  this  question. 
New  and  more  just  legislation  is  promised,  and 
popular  education  and  experience  are  at  work  with 
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respect  to  certain  anti-social  influences  just  men- 
tioned. At  present,  public  opinion  in  Australia  is 
inclined  to  hold  that  the  lock-out  and  the  strike  are 
wrong.  I  think  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  great  body  of  workers  will  recognise  that  the 
strike  does  not  pay.  When  this  day  dawns,  the 
militant  unionist  will  find  an  outlet  for  his  zeal  in 
such  forms  of  social  amelioration  as  are  referred 
to  later  on.  Those  who  take  a  pessimistic  view  of 
the  future  of  compulsory  arbitration  are  apt  to 
refer  to  the  impossibility  of  imprisoning  a  large 
number  of  strikers.  But  there  are  many  other 
forms  of  penalty  besides  imprisonment,  e.g.,  power 
to  summon  compulsory  conferences  Cand  in  case  of 
obstinacy  to  refer  the  matter  into  Court),  deregis- 
tration  of  unions,  fines  on  individuals  and  on 
associations,  variation  or  cancellation  of  awards, 
etc.,  etc.  The  ultimate  efficacy  of  such  forms  of 
socially  regulated  force,  like  the  law  against 
duelling,  will  depend  upon  public  opinion.  In  the 
meantime  the  advocate  of  compulsory  arbitration 
has  the  consolations  that  occasional  violation  of  a 
law  is  no  proof  that  it  is  worthless,  and  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  while  aiming  at  eliminating  the 
lock-out  and  strike,  has  also  various  other  objects. 
All  these  objects  may  be  subsumed  under  the 
heading  of  '"  Substitution  of  reason  and  justice  for 
appeals  to  unregulated  force."  But  the  variety  of 
the  objects  should  not  be  overlooked — the  hap- 
hazard of  collective  bargaining,  the  elimination  of 
sweating,  the  creation  of  a  new  status  of  employee, 
the  protection  of  the  fair  employer  from  the 
competitive  tactics  of  the  unfair  employer,  etc.,  etc. 

Concluding   Reflections. 

( 1  )  The  Progressive  Character  of  Indnstrial  Laiv. — 
In  the  course  of  my  experience  in  Industrial  Court 
work.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  emphasise 
the  necessity  for  an  observance  of  legality,  in  the 
sense  of  uniformity,  consistency,  and  conformity 
to    reasonable    expectancy,    in    the    application    of 
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rules  to  vai'ving  indiisliial  disputes.  If  an  ludus- 
trial  judge  decides  williout  reference  to  the 
guidance  of  general  principles,  the  substitution  of 
law  and  order  for  unregulated  force  is  not  achieved. 
I  have  heard  one  capable  observer  say  that,  so  far 
as  he  could  see,  the  main  function  of  Industrial 
Courts  was  to  give  to  the  wage-earners  just  enough 
to  keep  thcni  quiet.  Such  an  attitude  is  conceivable 
in  very  early  stages  in  the  history  of  an  Industrial 
Court;  but  as  the  institution  develops  and  pre- 
cedents broaden,  an  Industrial  judge  is  driven 
towards  the  goal  of  a  coherent  and  enduring  body 
of  piinciplcs  if  he  is  to  ensure  industrial  stability. 
But  the  point  which  I  am  most  anxious  to 
emphasise  here  is  that  the  principles  so  formulated 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  cast-iron  code. 
A  great  judge,  Jessel,  M.R.,  did  not  shrink  from 
describing  Civil  Law  as  a  body  of  progressive 
principles.  So  Lord  Bowen  described  a  judge's 
duty  as  the  application  of  legal  doctrines  so  as  to 
meet  "  the  broadening  wants  or  requirements  of  a 
growing  country  and  the  gradual  illumination  of 
the  public  conscience."  Cf.  also  Mr.  IManson's 
eulogy  of  the  way  in  which  English  Case  Law  was 
moulded  by  Dr.  Lushington  and  others  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  commerce. — Builders  of  our 
Law,  2nd  edition,  p.  46.  Certainly,  Industrial  I^aw 
ought  to  be  so  administered.  It  is  a  body  of  prin- 
ciples worked  out  from  precedent  to  precedent, 
and  adapted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  needs  and 
asirirations  of  a  progressive  socie,ti,'.  I  do  not  here 
advocate  an  unlimited  discretion,  which  might  be 
paraphrased  as  unfettered  caprice.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate an  equity  which  will  vary  accortlTng  to  "  the 
length  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  foot."  But  between 
the  extreme  of  cast-iron  regulation  aiiil  unfettered 
discretion  or  caprice,  there  is  a  middle  course  which 
it  is  incumbent  upon  an  Industrial  Judge  to  follow. 

(2)  The  Potential  Economy  of  High  Wages. — There 
are  several  limitations  upon  the  natural  ambition 
of    an    Industrial    Court    to  raise  the  rate  of  wage. 
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Apart  I'l'oiu  the  danger  to  which  I  have  previously 
i-cl't'iMMMl  that  high  wages  may  affect  the  prices  of 
t'omniodities  in  .such  a  way  as  to  ne\itralisc  the 
ati\aiitage  of  the  iiKU'ease  of  wages,  an  Australian 
trihunal  has  to  renieniher  that  the  rural  industries 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  country;  that  those 
industries  have  to  be  carried  on  in  competition  with 
other  industries  all  over  the  world;  and  that  to 
raise  the  wage  in  such  rural  industries  so  as  to 
make  them  unprofitable,  or  to  raise  wages  in 
metropolitan  areas  to  such  an  extent  as  to  achieve 
the  same  results  indirectly,  would  tell  for  national 
bankruptcy.  Subject,  however,  to  such  limitations 
as  I  have  indicated,  the  potential  economy  of  high 
wages,  so  often  insisted  upon  by  economists,  cannot 
be  ignored  by  Industrial  Courts.  It  is  not  to  the 
interests  of  employers  that  wages  should  be  kept 
down  to  a  bare  subsistence  level.  In  order  to  make 
possible  a  high  state  of  industrial  efTiciency  on  the 
part  of  the  employees,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
wages  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  the  workman 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  a  high  state  of 
industrial  efficiency  and  to  provide  his  family  with 
the  necessaries  for  physical  health  and  physical 
well-being.  The  mistake  is  often  made  by  private 
employers,  which  is  often,  and  I  fear  justly, 
attributed  to  Governments — the  mistake  of  seeking 
efficiency  through  economies  rather  tluin  economy 
through  efficiency.  But  the  argument  does  not  stand 
on  this  basis  alone.  It  stands  also  on  the  broader 
basis  of  the  interests  of  society.  Malnutrition, 
whether  of  the  workmen  or  their  wives  or  children, 
spells  for  national  inefficiency.  Further,  although  in 
the  past  large  families  have  been  commonly 
associated  with  the  lower  paid  workmen,  in  a 
community  like  Australia,  wliere  a  fairly  high 
standard  of  popular  education  exists,  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  living  wage  places  a  premium  both  on 
celibacy  and  on  a  low  birth  rate — a  consequence  of 
immense  significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Australia  needs  a  large  increase  of  population  for 
its  defence  and  the  development  of    its    resources. 
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Finally,  as  economists  have  frequently  pointed  out, 
high  wages  mean  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
those  cominoditi(?s  which  involve  a  maxiinnin  of 
•  niploymont. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  I  Ikuc,  lefeiTcd  to 
time  present.  But,  looking  al  linn'  to  come,  it  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  industry  rt'sulting  from  the  progress  (if 
nieclianical  inventions,  impi-oved  methods  in  the 
organisation  of  industry,  or  an  increased  etiicicncy 
of  the  worker.  No  one  will  deny  the  right  of  tin; 
worker  to  share  in  this  increased  productivity  of 
industry.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  workers 
themselves  may  fail  to  co-operate  with  the 
employers  for  the  pui-pose  of  secur-ing  the  maximum 
of  output;  and  such  failure  might  neutralise  th(i 
good  results  which  would  otluM-wise  follow  from 
new  inventions  or  improved  methods  in  the  conduct 
an(i  organisation  of  business  concerns.  But 
assuming  that  the  workers  as  a  body  recognise,  or 
cotne  to  recognise,  the  fatuity  of  the  various  forms 
of  failure  to  co-operate  with  employers  in  the 
processes  of  production,  there  should  be  a  pro- 
gressive rise  in  wages  without  precluding  a  proper 
margin  for  profit  on  capital  reasonably  invested  in 
concerns  efficiently  managed. 

(3j  Complementary  Agencies  of  Social  Amelioration. 
— Some  workers  appear  to  hold  that  upon  Wages 
Boards  and  Industrial  Courts  rests  the  whole 
burden  of  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  working 
class.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  recrimination,  which 
a  statesman  has  described  as  the  easiest  and  least 
expensive  form  of  self-indulgence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  complementary 
agencies,  to  some  of  which  I  may  refer  here.  In 
the  first  place.  Industrial  Coui'ts  only  prescribe 
minimum  rates  of  wage,  together  with  what  are 
considered  just  conditions  of  labour  generally.  But 
the  prescribing  of  minimum  rates  of  wage  does  not 
prevent  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand  in 
favour  of  the  more  competent  worker,  or,  indeed,  in 
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limes  when  labour  is  scarce,  or  capital  abundant,  in 
favour  of  all  workers.  In  the  second  place,  the  action 
of  Industrial  Courts  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  such  schemes  of  social  amelioration  as  dis- 
tributive co-operation,  profit-sharing,  or  of 
co-partnership  (in  the  sense  of  a  share  in  the 
profits  and  control  of  business  concerns).  An 
objection  to  profit-sharing  or  co-partnership  which 
has  told  against  their  adoption  in  older  countries 
does  not  apply  in  Australia  with  its  public 
machinery  for  the  regulation  of  hours  of  labour, 
rates  of  wage,  etc.  Either  system  could  be  grafted 
on  the  present  system  of  public  regulation  to  the 
advantage  of  all  parties  and  the  community  in 
general.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  an  immense 
field  for  legislative  and  administrative  activity  in 
the  way  of  increasing  industrial  efficiency  by  pro- 
vision of  public  Departments  of  Research;  by 
raising  the  standard  of  popular  education;  by 
adjustment  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  (with 
special  reference,  inter  alia,  to  the  man  with  a  family 
to  support)  ;  by  old-age  pensions;  by  schemes  for 
insurance  against  unemployment;  and  by  the  public 
control  of  monopoly  or  quasi-monopoly  prices.*  It 
has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  chief  function  of 
Wages  Boards  and  Industrial  Courts  is  to  prevent 
sweating.  While,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Indus- 
trial Courts  and  Wages  Boards  go  far  beyond  this 
end,  they  still  leave  an  immense  field  for  the 
activity  of  private  and  public  agencies  along  the 
lines  just  suggested.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
"  the  working-class  has  four  legs,  and  unless  it 
has  all  four  at  once  it  cannot  stand  upright.  These 
four  are  the  Trade  Union  movement,  the  Co-opera- 
tive movement,  Education,  and  the  Political 
movement."  Industrial  Courts  may  be  regarded  as 
a  particular  application  of  the  political  movement. 
These  Courts  constitute  but  one  of  many  agencies 
in  the  process  of  social  amelioration.       If  some  of 


*  Cf.   Jethi'o   Brown:    "The    Prevention    and    Control    of 
Monopolies." 
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I  he  enerpy  which  is  ocfasicjiialiy  spont  in  ci'ilici.sing 
irifhistrial  awards  was  diverfod  into  nlh<M'  r-iianru'ls, 
(lie  results  wouhl  jjiove  niort-  Itonoticial. 

Bibliography. 

I  have  some  lu'silalidn  in  inalving  suggestions  as 
to  reading  for  tlie  IxMiriii  of  students  who  may 
desire  to  go  into  tlie  sul)jt'ct  mure  thoroughly  tliau 
it  has  been  possible  lor  me  to  do  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  chapter.  My  hesitation  is  certainly 
not  the  result  of  a  paucity  of  materials.  I  may, 
however,  refer  especially  to  the  awards  of  the 
various  Australian  Industrial  Courts;  to  the  article, 
already  cited,  by  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  on  A  New 
Province  /w  Laio  and  Order;  to  the  report  of  Mr.  A. 
B.  Piddington,  K.C.  (now  (ihairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commission),  printed  in  li)i3,  on  the  subject 
of  Industrial  Arbitration  in  New  South  Wales;  to 
the  various  reports  of  Mr.  Stewart  from  time  to 
time,  extracting  the  essence  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion; to  the  published  conti'ibutions  of  INIr.  J.  B. 
Hammond;  to  the  recent  work  by  Mr.  Murphy,  secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Labour.  Melbourne, 
dealing  with  Wages  and  Prices;  and  to  IMr.  ]Mamilton"s 
Compulsory  Arbitration  in  Industrial  Disputes,  published 
in   1913. 

Appendix:  Women's  Wage. 

As  regards  the  case  of  women  labour,  which  hrfs 
only  recently,  so  far  as  I  know,  come  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  South  Australian  Court,  I  made 
some  preliminary  observations  in  a  case  recently 
heard.  (The  Printing  Trades  Case,  S.A.I-.ll.,  1918-19^ 
The  observations  were  made  to  facilitate  or 
invite  argument,  and  to  give  some  hints  as 
to  the  course  of  evidence.  I  slate  I  lie  sub- 
stance of  the  observations  here  for  what  they  are 
worth,  in  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  manifold  character  of  the  issues 
involved,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  are  affected.       I  pointed 
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out  in  the  case  referred  to  that,  as  regards  women, 
although  some  are  the  bread-winners  of  a  family, 
it  is  impossible  for  an  Industrial  Court  to  deal  with 
the  class  on  the  basis  of  cases  so  exceptional.  This 
cuts  both  ways.  If  a  Court  is  not  justified  in  taking 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  the  bread-winner  of  a 
family  in  estimating  the  living  wage  for  women, 
neither  would  it  appear  to  be  justified  in  basing  its 
estimate  on  the  customary  earnings  of  those  women 
who  live  under  the  parental  roof.  The  Common- 
wealth Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  for 
example,  takes  as  a  basis  the  woman  who,  whether 
she  contributes  to  the  family  income  or  to  the 
upkeep  of  a  boarding-house,  earns  enough  to  enable 
her  to  keep  herself  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
principle  may  not  be  of  universal  application,  but 
its  application  would  appear  to  be  at  least  general. 

Much  is  heard  in  these  days  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  This  abstract  principle  has  an  alluring 
sound,  but  in  a  world  full  of  complexities  and 
imperfections  abstract  principles  must  often  yield 
to  considerations  of  practical  convenience.  The 
abstract  principle  in  question  pre-supposes  the 
calculation  of  a  wage  by  reference  to  the  value  of 
the  work  done.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
the  principle  implies  that  all  men  and  women  who 
work  for  their  livelihood  should  be  paid,  irrespective 
of  sex  and  irrespective  of  the  laws  of  the  land 
which  impose  on  men  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
home,  a  wage  according  to  the  value  of  their  work. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  determination  of  "value  of 
work "  is  well  nigh  impossible,  except  in  one  or 
other  limited  senses.  For  example,  it  is  possible 
for  a  Court  to  say  that  if  a  labourer  m  grade  X 
receives  £3  a  week,  a  labourer  in  grade  Y  should 
receive  £.3  plus  (or  minus)  some  additional  amount. 
But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  labourer  in  grade  X  is  or  is  not  £3  a  week. 
Australian  Industrial  Courts  have  estimated  the 
living  wage  for  men.  not  by  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  individuals,  but  by  reference 
to  what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  life 
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hT  a  Iki.'iic  iiiclusivt'  nl'  111.-  lilt'  df  llic  wiirkt-r.  As 
a  Wdiiian  is  not  g'-'iierally  Hit'  hr»'iul-\vinni'f,  tin,-  test 
of  the  needs  of  the  ivorker  must  vary  in  its  application 
lo  women  and  men  respectively.  "  Indeed,  a  failure 
to  i-ecognise  the  fact  would  prejudicially  alTect  a 
large  number  of  women  worker.s  (apart  from  con- 
sequences to  the  community,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
later.;.  In  the  lirst  place,  there  is  a  danger  lest 
women,  who  should  be  at  home  engaged  in  domestic 
duties,  should,  from  one  cause  or  another,  be  driven 
to  becomt'  flic  bread-winners  of  tin,'  family  in 
place  of  the  husband.  In  the  second  place, 
since,  in  ultimate  analysis,  both  profits  and 
wages  come  out  of  price.s,  an  attempt  to  arbi- 
trarily impose  all  round  the  same  rate  of  wage 
for  women  as  for  men  would  probably  involve  a 
large  chargf;  on  the  community  in  the  shape  of 
enhanced  prices  for  commoditi<'s.  Prollts  might  be 
lessened,  l)ut  the  prices  would  be  increased.  The 
male  worker  would  inevitably  share  the  resulting 
burden.  Men  who  are  at  present  on  bedrock  level, 
and  have  a  family  to  support,  would  find  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  their  wages  decreased  in  order  to 
increase  the  rate  of  wages  of  a  class  of  whom  the 
gr<'at  majoTity  are  not  the  bread-winners  of  a 
family.  hi  the  third  place,  the  imposition  of  the 
same  s(ai¥'urel  of  wages  for  women  as  for  men 
would  wor  t  y  hai'shly  with  respect  to  a  great 
number  of  w  uen  who  would  be  driven  out  of 
employment  fa.-  which  they  are  admir-ably,  if  not 
pre-eminerti   v-  suited. 

There  is,^ .flr  ver,  at  least  one  case  where  it  may 
be  necessarjf  h  sJ  least  expedient,  to  fix,  approxi- 
mately vt  h'A.-ii.  the  same  rate  for  women  as  for 
men.  I  allncH'  to  the  case  where  women  and  men 
aie  engaged  i**  <he  same  occupation — an  occupation 
for  which  nit-a  are  more  fitted  than  women,  or  at 
least  equally  :itl'  d — and  whei-e,  if  a  lower  standard 
of  wage  wert  L\-  -d  f(jr  women,  the  efTect  would  be 
to  drive  out  of.*  •'•^ployment  a  large  number  of  nuMi. 
I  take  it  to  .V  one  of  the  [jrimary  duties  of  an 
Industrial  n«J»i't  to  see  that   its  awards  both  ensure 
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to  iiu'ii  a  living-  wagf  and,  at  llio  same  lime,  afford 
to  them  a  protoction  from  being  competed  out  of 
employment  by  wage-earn»rrs  at  a  lower  rate,  so  far 
as  that  can  be  practically  done  without  serious  pre- 
judice to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  follows 
that  in  the  case  of  women,  as  in  the  case  of  men, 
we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  living  wage, 
which  is  the  bedrock  below  which  the  Court  cannot 
go,  and  the  minimum  wage  which  is  to  be  applied  in 
some  particular  industry  or  calling.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  minimum  wage,  industries  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  according  as  the  occupa- 
tion in  question  is  pre-eminently  (I)  male,  (2) 
female,  or  (3)  neither  male  nor  female.  In  (1)  the 
minimum  for  women  should  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  minimum  for  men  in  the  same 
industry.  In  (2)  the  minimum  should  be  based  on 
the  living  wage  for  women.  It  may  be  higher,  but 
not  lower.  In  (3)  the  principle  applicable  is  not 
so  clear.  I  think  it  is  wiser  to  consider  each  case 
on  its  merits.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  one  has  to 
beware  of  making  an  award  which  might  lead  to 
deprivation  of  employment  by  men,  one  has  also  to 
consider  the  claims  of  women  to  employment — 
claims  which  in  some  cases  might  be  jeopardised  if 
men  and  women  were  paid  the  same  wage — and 
also  the  claims  of  the  general  community,  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  increased  rates 
of  wage  is  likely,  to  a  large  extent,  to  fall.  I  think 
it  will  be  apparent  in  many  cases  of  ambiguous 
occupations  that  the  nearest  approach  to  justice 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  an  Industrial  Court  to 
attain  to  would  be,  after  deciding  the  proper 
minimum  for  men,  to  proceed  to  determine  the 
minimum  for  women  by  reference  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  work  done  by  men  and  women  respect- 
ively— either  over  the  whole  of  an  industry  (or 
calling)  or  of  sections  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  this  procedure  is  adopted  the  need  for  deter- 
mining the  living  w^age  for  women  is  unlikely  to 
arise.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  in  a  particular 
case  it  could  be  shown  that  on  the  average  the  work 
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of  a  woman  is  not  of  equal  value  to  the  work  of  a 
man,  that,  in  fact,  the  ratio  is  say  4  to  5  in  the 
particular  industry  or  calling  under  consideration, 
then  four-liftlis  of  the  man's  minimum  wage  would 
not  ho  in  excess  of  what  an  Indus! rial  (lour!  would 
be  justilied  in  declai'ing  as  a  living  wage  for  women. 
It  follows  that,  in  the  class  of  cases  now  under 
immediate  consideration,  the  evidence  required  to 
enable  the  Court  to  arrive  at  a  just  award  would 
not  be  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  woman  in 
health  and  eiriciency,  hut  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
•  work  done  by  men  and  women  respectively  in  the 
particular  industry  or  calling  (or  section  thereof) 
and  of  the  relative  value  of  the  work  to  the 
employer,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  the  regu- 
larity in  the  performance  of  duties,  the  ability  to 
cope  with  periods  of  stress,  the  adaptability  of  the 
worker  to  varying  calls,  etc.,  etc.  As  it  would  be 
impossible  to  interpret  all  such  circumstances  with 
mathematical  exactitude,  evidence  relating  to  the 
customary  relative  wage  would  be  both  relevant  and 
important,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  not 
conclusive. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  in  fixing  the  living 
wage  for  women  a  Court  ought  to  take  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  maintains  herself.  There  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  industries  or  callings  in  which  the 
majority  of  women  employed  are  not  in  receipt  of 
the  living  wage  in  the  sense  suggested  and  who,  if 
the  ordinary  living  wage  for  women  were  awarded, 
would  stand  to  lose  rather  than  to  gain.  I  can  only 
say  with  regard  to  such  cases,  that  on  an  applica- 
tion to  an  Industrial  C<nirt  to  award  a  wage,  it 
would  be  propor  for  the  Coui-t  to  determine  whether 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  parties  and  the  public 
that  an  award  should  be  made.  It  might  well  prove, 
in  such  a  case,  that  women  would  prefer,  when  the 
issue  was  plainly  put  before  them,  to  incur  the 
disadvantages  of  (ho  pro\ailing  low  wage  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  unemployment  if  that  low  rate 
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were  substantially  increased.  If  such  a  case  should 
come  before  me,  I  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  place  the  issues  fairly  before  the  applicants 
so  that  they  could  determine  the  better  course  to 
pursue.  If  they  chose  not  to  insist  upon  an  award 
of  the  Court,  but  to  remain  at  the  lower  wage,  or  at 
some  compromise  between  the  lower  wage  and  what 
I  should  deem  a  living  wage  for  women,  I  should 
need  very  strong  reasons  to  induce  me  to  interfere. 
In  any  case,  under  Section  21  (i.)  of  the  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act  of  1912,  the  Court  has  power  to 
dismiss  any  dispute  or  matter,  or  refrain  from 
hearing  or  from  determining  a  dispute  or  matter, 
if  it  appears  that  the  dispute  or  matter  is  trivial,  or 
that,  in  the  public  interest,  furtlier  proceedings  by 
the  Court  are  not  necessary  or  desirable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  become  necessary 
in  a  case  to  determine  the  living  wage  for  women, 
I  feel  that  the  Court  ought  to  exercise  its  discretion 
on  a  conservative  basis,  and  not  fix  an  amount 
which  is  above  that  which  is  really  necessary  for 
purposes  already  indicated.  I  might  mention 
several  reasons: — (a)  The  woman  worker  in  the 
past,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  underpaid.  I  attribute 
no  blame  to  employers,  for  they  have  been  guided 
by  the  only  available  principle — supply  and  demand. 
An  employer  may  wish  to  increase  the  rate  of  wage 
for  women,  but  immediately  he  would  find  himself 
confronted  by  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  other 
employers  not  similarly  minded.  Without,  how- 
ever, attributing  any  blame  'to  employers.  I  still 
believe  that  women,  on  the  average,  have  been 
underpaid  in  the  past.  To  increase  th^ir  wages  to 
a  very  gi-eat  extent  wduld  involve  a  great  deal  of 
industrial  dislocation.  1  fear  some  industrial  dis- 
location must  result  in  any  case,  but  one  sjiould 
endeavour  to  minimise  the  dislocation  so  far  as  is 
consistent  witli  ihe  application  of  sound  pi'inciples. 
(b^  The  problem  of  domestic  service,  so  essential 
if  Australia  is  to  maintain  its  rate  of  population 
increase,  is  bound  to  be  prejudicially  affected  by 
the  award  of  a    higher  wage    for  women  than  haf? 
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liitliorLo  been  customary.  Even  at  present  there  is 
the  utmost  difliculty — certa.inly  amongst  the  work- 
ing classes  and  persons  of  modest  incomes — in 
getting  domestic  assistance;  hence,  in  part,  the 
growing  sterility  of  thcs  population,  which  is  a  most 
serious  menace  to  the  future  of  Australia.  If 
to-day  so  many  women  would  rather  work  in 
factories  at  a  low  wage  than  go  into  domestic 
service,  what  would  happen  if  the  wages  for  women 
in  factories  were  doubled?  It  may  be  necessary  to 
declare  a  living  wage  for  women  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  customary  wage  now  prevailing.  But  there 
are  obvious  reasons  for  proceeding  with  the  utmost 
caution.  (c)  As  wages  and  profits  come  out  of 
prices,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  wages  bill  of 
the  community  will  come  largely  out  of  prices,  with 
the  result  that  the  male  employees,  the  bread- 
winners of  the  families,  will  be  contributing  towards 
the  wage  of  the  women  employees  who  have  only 
themselves  to  maintain.  Of  course,  I  am  hero 
si)eaking  with  special  reference  to  the  living  as 
distinct  from  the  mimmum  wage  for  women.  The 
latter  wage,  as  I  have  already  shown,  may  at  times 
tiave  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  minimum 
wage  for  men  in  the  same  industry  or  calling. 

Postscript:    The  Present  Situation  and  Outlook. 

I'navoidable  delays  in  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  must  be  my  excuse  for  a  postscrii)t. 
Australia,  in  common  with  other  countries,  is  sutTei-- 
ing  at  the  present  moment  from  an  unusually  acute 
attack  of  industrial  unrest.  A  few  remarks  may 
serve  to  bring  the  above  chapter  up  to  date.  In  so 
far  as  I  venture  to  speculate  on  the  future,  it  will  be 
understood  that  I  do  so  subject  (o  the  usual  reser- 
vation as  regards  the  acts  of  (lod  and  the  King's 
enemies.  .\  single  scientilic  discovery  or  invention, 
a  catastrophe,  a  war,  pestilence  or  famin«; — any  of 
such  events  may  affect  the  social  trend  in  ways 
which  cannot  be  predicted  or  even  guessed. 

I.  The  causes  of  industrial  unrest  are  world-wide. 
Locally,  the  most  evident  cause  is  the  still  iucreas- 
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ing  cost  of  living.  Wages  here,  as  elsewhere,  con- 
tinue on  the  upgrade.  Locally,  though  the  rate  of 
wage  necessarily  reacts  upon  the  cost  of  living,  a 
survey  of  the  position  from  1914  to  date  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  within  that  period  prices  have 
raised  wages  to  a  greater  extent  than  wages  have  raised 
pi'ices. 

2.  If  prices  in  the  world  markets  should  decline, 
the  present  tendency  to  raise  the  rates  of  wage  may 
be  checked.  Even  the  power  to  maintain  the  pre- 
sent rates  of  wage  would  appear  to  be  conditional 
on  the  assumption  of  ^n  increasing  output,  or  of 
such  an  increase  in  the  Federal  tariff  as  would  go 
far  to  neutralise  in  Australia  the  operation  of  the 
causes  which  may  be  expected  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  in  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  wages  are  increased,  or  even  maintained,  a 
failure  to  raise  the  tariff  would  tell  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  many  industries,  and  a  drift  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  city  employees  to  the  country.  How- 
ever much  the  last-mentioned  result  might  be 
theoretically  desirable,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  any  political  party  would  venture  upon  the 
policy  implied.  In  other  words,  the  prospect  of 
any  material  decline  in  the  general  level  of  prices 
is  not  promising,  while  an  advance  upon  the  existing 
wage  standards  is  likely  to  be  conditioned  by  the 
extent  to  which  those  "  complementary  agencies  of 
social  amelioration,"  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
above  chapter,  are  actively  operative.  The  ability 
of  Industrial  Courts  to  raise  nominal  wages  may  be 
without  practical  limit;  the  ability  to  raise  real 
wages  is  not.  Industrial  Courts  have  been  much 
criticised;  but  the  criticism,  where  not  inspired  by 
blind  or  sinister  class  interest,  is  very  frequently 
the  expression  of  a  pathetic  expectation  that  they 
could  achieve  the  impossible. 

3.  The  drift  of  world  ideas,  the  increasing  cost 
of  living,  and  the  immense  financial  burden  added 
by  the  war,  combine  to  give  an  impetus  to  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  very  largo  section  of 
employees     towards    syndicalistic    forms    of    social 
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I'i'ooiisl ruclioii.  J'lif  iiKiN  I'liu'iil  is  evidence  of  a 
despair  of  eflecUnK  desiied  eliaiiKes  eillier  by  Legis- 
lation or  by  Industi'ial  OoiirtH.  Vho.  assuniijtioii  is 
made  that  the  support  of  tiie  popular  majorities, 
necessary  for  radical  and  enduring  social  recon- 
struction, can  better  be  obtained  by  the  methods  of 
force  than  through  the  medium  of  the  ballot  box. 
Logically,  one  would  imagine  that  if  the  Ofllcial 
Labour  l*arty  could  capture  and  hold  a  popular 
majority  of  the  electors,  forc<'  would  be  unneces- 
sai-y,  whilst  if  the  party  could  not  do  this,  force 
would  be  useless,  not  to  say  dangerous.  However 
this  may  be,  the  syndicalistic  movement  at  present 
grows.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  movement 
were  successful.  Industrial  Courts  might  sulTer  a 
period  of  eclipse,  though  the  period  would  probably 
be  temporary.  The  new  social  order  could  only 
endure  on  condition  (jf  a  return  to  the  spirit  of 
legality,  and  to  institutions  which  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  expression  of  that  spirit  in  a  world  of 
fallible  human  beings.  In  particular,  the  interests 
of  the  consumer,  and  the  need  for  adjusting  the 
relative  claims  of  employees  in  different  industries, 
would  be  outstanding  matters  for  supervision  and 
control  on  the  part  of  public  tribunals. 

4.  Assuming  the  syndicalistic  movement  to  be 
unsuccessful,  as,  indeed,  a  calm  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  available  material  suggests,  attacks  on 
Industrial  Courts  might  be  expected  to  follow  from 
the  side  of  the  employers.  But  I  incline  to  think 
that  employers  as  well  as  employees  would  have 
learned  much,  and  that  the  immediate  objective 
would  not  be  the  abolition  of  the  judicial  regulation 
of  industrial  conditions,  but  an  improvement  in  the 
present  machinery,  particularly  as  regards  the 
co-ordination  of  Federal  and  State  systems,  and 
such  amendments  of  Industrial  Legislation  as 
would  remove,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  causes 
of  the  complaints  which  are  made  to-day,  either  by 
employers  or  employees.  Co-partnership,  or  other 
forms  of  mutual  aid.  might  multiply;  but  their 
activity  would  be  limited  to  the  particular  concerns 
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or  industries  in  wiiich  they  were  established,  and,  in 
any  case,  th'e  outstanding  matters  referred  to  in  the 
previous  paragraph  would  call  for  public  super- 
vision and  control. 

o.  Despite  the  gloom  of  the  present  financial  out- 
look, and  despite  the  existing  social,  political,  and 
industrial  unrest,  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that, 
so  far  as  concerns  any  future  about  which  it  is 
worth  while  at  the  present  moment  to  speculate,  the 
judicial  regulation  of  industrial  conditions,  like 
democracy,  has  come  to  stay.  Better  education,  a 
broader  and  more  sympathetic  vision  on  the  part  of 
the  electorate,  and  improved  machinery  for  express- 
ing and  for  giving  effect  to  the  general  will,  appear 
to  indicate  the  natural  and  probable  lines  of  evolu- 
tion during  the  period  which  lies  ahead.  But,  in 
any  case,  the  path  to  be  trod  is  not  likely  to  be  an 
easy  one,  either  for  Courts  or  for  the  community. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  small 
part  of  education  in  the  near  future  will  be  in  the 
expensive  school  of  experience.  Personally,  I  depre- 
cate the  lock-out  and  the  strike;  it  is  part  of  my 
judicial  duties  to  repress  or  prevent  them.  But  they 
may  have,  at  a  period  of  rapid  transition,  a  certain 
educative  value  both  for  employers  and  employed. 
Only  out  of  bitterness,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
ultimate  futility  of  unceasing  conflict,  will  some 
men  learn  the  elemental  truths  which  condition 
social  progress  and  enduring  social  betterment. 
Upon  the  long  day  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath,  the 
sun  threatens  to  descend  in  black  clouds  and  dark- 
ness. But  even  so,  it  will  rise  again — I  hope  and 
believe  upon  a  new  and  more  stable  social  order. 
Should  this  hope  prove  justified,  the  work  of  Indus- 
trial Courts  is  likely  to  be  not  less  but  more  respon- 
sible, if  not  more  exacting.  Alongside  of  the  code 
of  property,  contracts  and  wrongs,  possibly 
transcending  that  venerable  code  in  importance,  will 
be  found  a  new  and  more  adequate  version  of  those 
rules  of  new  Industrial  Law  which  to-day  are  only 
beginning  to  take  form. 

W.  .JETHRO  BROWN. 

Adelaide,  29th  March.   1919. 
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EDUCATION     IN     AUSTRALIA. 

By   Professor  A.   Mackie. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  short 
chapter  to  do  more  tlian  give  in  briel'  outline  an 
account  of  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  Australian  States.  The 
historical  development  of  education  in  Australia  is 
of  much  inteiest.  but  cannot  here  be  dealt  with. 
The  structure  of  the  State  systems,  though  similar 
in  charactei',  shows  dilYerences  that  in  a  fuller 
treatment  would  require  careful  examinatiori.  So 
far  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  at  a  comparative 
study  of  education  in  Australia.  As  the  develop- 
ment seems  to  be  proceeding  along  the  same  lines 
and  the  rate  of  advance  is  governed  mainly  by  finan-- 
cial  ability,  and  not  by  dilferences  of  public  opinion, 
it  will,  perhaps  be  not  seriously  misleading  if  only 
the  main  features  are  described  and  an  attempt 
made  to  show  some  of  the  forces  which  are  shaping 
the  growth  of  the  school  systems. 

Some  provision  for  school  education  was  made  in 
fho  earliest  days  of  the  settlement  in  New  South 
Wales.  In  (he  instructions  to  the  early  (iovernors 
tliere  was  one  which  required  them  when  laying  out 
a  township  to  set  aside  200  acres  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  schoolmaster,  but  this  instruction 
seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out.  Voluntary 
elVort,  supplemented  by  some  support  from  the 
Government,  provided  the  schools  of  Ihe  early  nine- 
teenth century.  As  population  grew,  attempts  were 
made  to  provide  for  school  education  by  means  of 
Boards  or  Councils  appointed  by  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Stat6  funds  to 
schools  under  Church  control.  At  a  later  stage, 
National  Councils  were  charged  with  the  control  of 
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all  scliools  receiving  support  from  the  State.  In 
each  of  the  colonies  similar  attempts  were  made  to 
provide  for  public  educiition  by  means  of  nominated 
Councils  administering  public  funds.  The  attempt 
has  everywhere  been  abandoned,  and  all  the  States 
have  now  adopted  the  same  form  of  administrative 
structure.  The  present  form  of  education  in  the 
Australian  States  was  fixed  by  a  series  of  Acts 
extending  from  1872  till  1893.  The  Victorian 
Education  Act  came  first,  in  1872,  Queensland 
followed  in  1875,  South  Australia  in  1878,  New 
South  Wales  in  1880,  Tasmania  in  1885,  and  West 
Australia  in  1893.  The  main  principles  of  these 
Acts  were  the  same.  All  schools  receiving  support 
from  public  funds  were  transferred  to  a  responsible 
Minister  of  State.  In  every  State  the  public  schools 
are  now  under  the  sole  direction  and  control  of  the 
Minister  for  Public  Instruction.  With  hardly  any 
exception.  State  funds  are  spent  only  on  public 
schools.  The  teachers  have  become  civil  servants, 
and  are  paid  entirely  from  State  funds.  The  public 
schools  are  wholly  undenominational.  Attendance 
is  •compulsory  for  all  children  of  a  certain  age 
range  who  are  not  being  otherwise  educated. 
Primary  schooling  at  least  is  free. 

The  marked  similarity  in  administrative  structure 
is  certainly  very  striking,  especially  since  it 
departs  so  widely  from  that  in  existence  in  Great 
Britain,  with  its  combination  of  local  and  central 
control  and  support.  It  seems  to  show  how  very 
homogeneous  the  Australian  colonies  were  in  social 
experience  as  well  as  in  population,  and  how  much 
mutual  imitation  and  rivalry,  emphasised  by  the 
relative  isolation  of  Australia,  have  counted  for  in 
its  social  growth.  The  neighbouring  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  has 
followed  the  British  plan  of  joint  central  and  local 
control. 

The  very  centralised  character  of  the  public 
school  system  in  Australia  is  perhaps  its  most 
striking  feature.  Neither  central  nor  local  councils 
with     administrati'^e    powers    exist   in   any  .of   the 
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Stales.  The  School  Boards  provided  lor  in  New 
South  Wales  by  the  Act  of  1880  possessed  no 
executive  powers,  and  are  now  completely  mori- 
bund. Thoy  rarely  meet  and  are  entirely  ignored 
by  the  central  dt'p«ii'lnient,  which  makes  no  refer- 
ence fo  them  in  its  ollicial  reports.  Recently, 
however,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  greater  stirring 
of  local  interest,  and  in  various  States  there  are 
developing  school  committees,  though  these,  as  a 
rule,  have  no  statutory  position.  Victoria,  however, 
is  an  exception,  and  has  secured  for  these  com- 
mittees certain  definite  functions.  Tliere  have  also 
been  established  during  the  past  few  years  various 
types  of  advisory  councils.  Again  Victoria  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  with  a  General  Educational 
Council  established  by  the  Act  of  1910.  With  the 
development  of  public  high  schools  and  trade 
schools  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
departmental  ollicials  required  the  co-operation  of 
advisory  bodies.  In  New  South  Wales  there  has 
thus  been  established  a  Bursary  Board,  a  secondary 
school  examinations  board,  and  various  trade  com- 
mittees to  advise  on  the  courses  of  the  recently 
established  trade  schools. 

In  other  States  similar  movements  are  noticeable, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  extreme  centralisation  which 
at  present  exists  will  be  much  modified  by  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  general  and 
special  councils. 

In  each  State  the  great  majority  of  the  school 
population  is  in  attendance  at  the  State  schools. 
For  each  State  nearly  the  same  percentage  is  in 
pi-ivate  or  non-State  schools.  For  tiie  Common- 
wealth only  one  child  in  every  five  attends  a  private 
school. 

During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  clearly 
recognised  by  each  of  the  States  that  public  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  each  stage  of  education. 
In  consequence,  the  Education  Departments  no 
longer  concern  themselves  so  exclusively  with 
primary  schooling,  but  have  shown  much  activity 
in     the    development   of   secondary,    technical    and 
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University  education.  It  has  come  to  be  quite 
detlnitely  recognised  that  the  duty  of  a  State  does 
not  now  end  with  the  provision  of  a  bare  minimum 
of  schooling. 

In  some  of  the  States  primary  education  has  long 
been  free.  In  all  it  is  now  free.  Generally  the 
State  high  schools,  established  during  recent  years, 
are  free,  and  the  present  tendency  is  to  extend  the 
principle  of  free  education  to  the  higher  levels  of 
education  as  well. 

The  public  systems  of  education  in  the  Australian 
States  are  secular  in  the  sense  that  the  public 
schools  are  not  under  church  control,  and  that  no 
sectarian  or  denominational  religious  instruction 
may  be  given  by  the  State  teachers.  In  most  of  the 
States,  however,  facilities  arc  allowed  whereby 
dogmatic  instruction  may  be  given  in  school  and 
during  school  hours  by  representatives  of  any 
Church  which  so  desires. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  civil 
servants,  with  security  of  tenure,  appointed  by  the 
Minister  or  by  a  Public  Service  board,  and  they  are 
paid  solely  from  the  State  funds. 

School  buildings  are  provided  and  maintained 
solely  from  the  State  revenue.  In  some  States  text- 
books and  other  school  material  are  supplied  free 
to  the  children. 

Each  State  is  autonomous  as  regards  the 
management  of  public  education  since  this  is  not 
one  of  the  powers  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth 
by  the  Constitution  Act.  (Consequently  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  exercises  no  control  over 
the  State  education  and  provides  no  financial 
assistance.  Each  State  may*^  develop  its  own 
education  system  independently.  It  may  be  that  'it 
would  be  beneficial  were  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment to  co-operate  with  the  States,  even  if  only  by 
the  establishment  of  a  central  office  for  educational 
information  as  in  Washington.  So  far,  however, 
there  is  no  indication  that  public  opinion  desires 
the  exercise  by  the  Commonwealth  of  any  educa- 
tional function. 
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Yet  circum.>5tanco.s  havf  cuniijellod  the  ConiiiKin- 
wealtli  ( ;u\»'rnnn'iif  to  concern  itsdl'  in  sonn' 
iiu'iisuii'  with  t'ducation.  The  regulations  tor  tlu' 
training  ot  junior  cadets  are  drawn  up  by  I  he 
iMinistt.'r  lor  Defence,  thougii  the  actual  training  is 
carried  out  in  the  State  sciiools  by  the  regular 
statl".  This  scheme  of  training  i^  bound  to  have  a 
far-i-cacliing  influence  on  the  Australian  i)eo[)le, 
and  in  this  way  the  Cioninionwealth  (Jovernnifnl 
exercises  a  very  delinite  mlluence.  'J'he  Naval  (Col- 
lege at  Jcrvis  Bay  and  the  Military  College  at 
iJuntroon  are  under  the  control  of  the  Defence 
Minister,  and  train  ofllcers  for  the  navy  and  army 
i-espectively.  A  training  ship  for  boys  entering  the 
-Navy  is  located  in  Sydney.  The  schools  in  the 
I'ederal  Capital  area  are  conducted  by  the  New 
South  \Val<>s  Education  Department,  but  those  in 
lilt'  Norllirru  Tcrriloi-y  are  administered  by  the 
(lommonw^eallh.  Beyond  this  very  limited  sphere 
the  Commonwealth  Government  does  not  at  present 
go. 

Some  account  will  now  be  given  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  State  school  systems.  It  will. 
liowM'ver,  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  that  of 
each  State,  and  comparison  of  the  systems  is  at 
present  ditTicult  on  account  of  the  diffei-ent  ways  in 
wliicli  the  ofTiciai  statistics  are  compiled.  At  a 
conffreucf  of  Directors  of  Education  held  in 
Adelaide  in  19  16,  it  was  decided  that  a  uniform 
UK'thod  of  compiling  information  should  be 
adopted,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  fully  carried  out. 
The  dilTerences  which  exist  among  the  various 
school  systems  are  due  not  to  difference  of  inten- 
tion or  policy,  but  rather  to  dilTerence  in  the  amount 
of  public  money  made  available  for  education  in 
the  several  States.  All  are  travelling  in  the  same 
direction,  but  some  are  further  advanced  than 
others,  either  generally  or  in  particular  respects. 

The  general  direction  of  the  public  schools  system 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  resi)onsible  Minister  of  State. 
An  Under-Secretary  or  Director  of  Education  is  the 
chief  professional  officer,  and  upon  him  the  general 
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management  of  the  whole  school  system  rests. 
He  has  charge  of  both  the  business  and  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  work.  For  the  various  divisions 
of  the  school  system  there  are  usually  special 
officers,  and  a  body  of  inspectors  carries  out  the 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  total  expenditure  on  public  education  in 
Australia  was  in  1914  £4,445,922,  representing  an 
expenditure  of  £8  3s.  3d.  for  each  pupil  in  average 
attendance.  The  expenditure  of  the  several  States 
varies  rather  widely  about  this  average,  but  the 
following  amounts  must  be  regarded  as  only 
approximately  correct,  since  the  same  items  are 
not  included  for  each  of  the  States.  The  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  in  average  attendance  is  given 
below: — 

New  South  Wales £10     1     2 

Victoria 7      6     3 

Queensland 6   15     9 

South  Australia 614     6 

Western  Australia 8   10     0 

Tasmania 5   11      1 

Average £8     3     3 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  these 
figures  the  expenditure  of  certain  cities  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  amounts  are  for  the 
year  1913-1914: — 

Cleveland £12   10     9 

Boston 14     3   10 

St.  Louis 13      3     7 

Los  Angeles 1618     7 

Washington 13      1      0 

Pittsburgh 14    16      3 

The  average  expenditure  of  18  large  American 
cities  was  £10  4s.  4d.  for  maintenance  and 
£3  5s.  for  buildings,  a  total  of  £13  9s.  4d.  as  com- 
pared with  £10  Is.  2d.  in  New  South  Wales. 

Of  the  Australian  States  New  South  Wales  has 
the  highest  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average 
attendance.  For  1916  the  total  expenditure  was 
£9  3s.  Id.  per  pupil;  of  this  £7  128.  lid.  was  spent 
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in  maintenance.  Among  the  cities  quoted,  Los 
Angeles  ranks  tirst.  For  1913-14  the  maintenance 
expenditure  per  pupil  was  £13  9s.  lid.,  the  capital 
expenditure  £3  8s.  8d.  Thus  the  total  expenditure 
I)er  pupil  was  £16  18s.  7d.,  as  against  £9  3s.  Id.  for 
New  South  Wales.  The  Austialian  States  thus 
compare  badly  with  progressive  cities  in  U.S.A. 
New  South  Wales  spends  only  54  per  cent,  per  pupil 
of  what  liOS  Angeles  finds  it  advisable  to  do.  But 
the  Australian  States  are  in  a  worse  position  than 
this  comparison  shows.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
cost  per  pupil  for  a  State  where  population  is 
thinly  scattered  and  there  are  many  small  rural 
schools  is  relatively  greater  than  where  population 
is  concentrated  and  the  economy  of  large  schools 
is  possible.  Probably  the  cost  per  pupil  for 
Sydney  is  only  about  half  that  for  the  country 
districts.  Ilence  if  we  could  compare  the  expendi- 
tuT-e  per  pupil  in  Sydney  with  that  in  Los  Angeles 
the  relative  position  of  Sydney  would  be  worse  than 
that  of  the  whole  State. 

It  is  probable  that  a  comparison  with  progressive 
European  communities  would  be  equally  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Australia.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  to  put  education  in  Sydney  on  the  level  of  that 
in  London  would  require  an  increase  in  annual 
f-xpeiiditure  for  Sydney  alone  of  £450,000,  while  for 
I  ho  wholn  State  the  required  increase  would  amount 
to  about  £1,500,000.  Tho  question  thus  arises 
whether  the  Australian  States  are  to  remain 
content  to  be  so  much  behind  other  communities  in 
tliR  provision  they  make  for  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  young. 

One  further  comparison  may  be  of  interest.  In 
New  South  W^ales  £5  17s.  3d.  per  child  is  spent  on 
teachers'  salaries  as  compared  with  £10  10s.  lOd.  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
in  the  .\merican  city  salaries  are  nearly  double 
what  they  are  in  New  South  Wales,  though  they  are 
I'robably  higher.  Thf  larger  amount  spent  on 
salaries  is  pi'obably  mainly  explained  by  the  fact 
that   the   American    teacher    is    responsible    for    a 
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smaller  number  of  children.  In  the  primary.schools 
of  Los  Angeles  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
foacher  is  27,  and  in  the  secondary  schools  18.  For 
Sydney  no  comparable  llgures  ai'o  available,  but  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  olllcial  reports  that  the 
number  in  each  case  is  larger,  and  in  this  respect 
Sydney  appears  typical  of  the  conditions  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  with  smaller  classes  education 
will  be  more  effective  than  with  larger  classes, 
where  less  individual  attention  is  possible. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  provision  of  now 
buildings  has  not,  as  a  rule,  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  school  population.  No  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
The  difficulty  has  been  met  by  increasing  the  size  of 
classes,  by  the  use  of  play-sheds  as  class-rooms, 
and  by  the  erection  of  temporary  class-rooms,  and 
by  curtailing  necessary  expenditure  on  painting  and 
repair  of  existing  buildings.  These  methods  are  all 
bad,  and  in  New  South  Wales  the  difhculty  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  accommodation  for  a  growing 
population  has  been  increased  by  the  recently 
adopted  practice  of  defraying  the  cost  of  buildings 
and  equipment  from  the  annual  appropriation, 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  from  loans.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  defraying  the  whole  cost  of  both 
maintenance  and  supply  of  schools  from  annual 
income  provided  a  suliicient  sum  is  made  available 
by  Parliament  each  year.  But  this  has  not  been 
done,  and  in  consequence  the  position  in  New  South 
Wales  and  also  in  some  of  the  other  States  is 
steadily  growing  worse.  If  obsolete  buildings  arc 
to  be  brought  up  to  date,  a  suflici-ent  number  of-- new 
buildings  of  modern  design  erected  to"  allow  'of 
the  necessary  reduction  in  size  of  classes,  and 
unhealthy  temporary  class-rooms  abolished,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an 
education  loan. 

The  failure  to  provide  sufiicient  money  for 
buildings  has  made  it  necessary  to  build  for  present 
needs  onlj;  and  in    consequence    a    new  school   is 
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often  unduly  crowded  soon  after  its  completion, 
[n  external  design,  too,  the  new  buildings  compare 
(]uite  unfavourably  with  those  of  earlier  date.  The 
iiinKniiieent  school  buildings  which  are  (he  pi-idc  n\' 
Aini'rican  and  Knr-oix'an  cilies  are  sadly  lacking  in 
New  South  Wales,  where  conditions  appear  worse 
liian  in  other  Stales. 

In  every  State  provision  is  now  made  from  public 
funds  for  each  grade  of  education.  As  in  other 
countries,  the  States  in  the  first  instance  concerned 
fliemselves  almost  wholly  with  the  provision  of  a 
bai-e  minimum  of  schooling,  but  they  have  increas- 
ingly been  giving  attention  to  secondary,  technical 
nnd  professional  education.  The  demand  for  State 
secondary  educalion  of  the  high  school  type  has 
been  growing  ra|)idly  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  provision  made  is  at  ail  adequate 
for  those  who  dnsire  and  could  derive  profit  from 
(his  form  of  schooling.  Higher  or  tertiary  educa- 
tion has  been  provided  for  by  the  establishment  of 
colleges  for  trade  and  industry,  agriculture,  mining, 
music  and  fine  arts,  and  by  the  partial  support  of 
technical  colleges  and  Universities.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  provision  varies  much  from  State 
to  State.  Queensland  has  given  special  attention  to 
technical  education,  which  is  widely  distributed. 
New  Sovith  Wales  bas  recently  established  a  Gon- 
servatorium  of  Music  in  Sydney.  Victoi-ia  has  for 
long  had  one,  in  IMelbournc.  .Vddaide  has  a  Scliool 
of  Arts  and  Grafts,  still  lacking  in  the  other  Staffs. 
Tasmania  has  recently  appointed  a  commission  to 
i-eport  on  a  suitable  system  of  technical  education. 
■  The  primary  schools  have  changed  much  during 
reCenf  years.  The.  occupations  of  the  children  are 
nrore  varied,  alid  in  general,  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  instruction  have;  been  made  more  con- 
sonant wifli  fh(>  interests  of  young  children.  On 
the  whole,  the  government  of  the  schools  seems  to 
have  grown  milder.  EfTorts  are  constantly  made  to 
keep  the  classes  in  urban  centres  within  reasonable 
size,  but  so  far  with  only  very  partial  success,  due 
In^rppiv  (o  the  dearth  of  teachers  and  the  insufTicienf 
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supply  of  class-rooms.  The  teachers  entering  the 
service  of  the  State  are  much  better  qualified  for 
their  work  than  formerly.  The  pupil  teacher 
system  has  been  abolished  or  modified,  and  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  have  had  some  secondary 
training,  followed  by  a  professional  course  at  the 
Teachers'  College.  But  the  preparation  of  the 
rural  school  teachers  is  in  most  States  still  far 
from  satisfactory.  Provision,  though  very  incom- 
plete, is  made  for  certain  types  of  defective  children, 
but  much  more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  these  children.  In  Melbourne  a  school  for 
feeble-minded  children  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  years,  but  so  far  New  South  Wales  has  not 
taken  any  steps  to  discover  and  provide  for  this 
form  of  defect.  Recently  a  truant  school  has  been 
established  in  Sydney,  and  is  to  have  the  services 
of  a  trained  psychologist  for  the  study  of  the  cases 
admitted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  beginning 
of  a  branch  of  school  inspection  quite  as  necessary 
as  medical  inspection. 

In  the  smaller  schools  the  classes  are  mixed,  but 
in  the  large  city  schools  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
in  separate  classes  organised  in  separate 
departments. 

The  education  of  young  children  has  changed 
during  the  last  few  years  even  more  than  primary 
education.  School  life  and  occupations  are  freer  and 
more  varied,  and  formal  work  is  neither  begun  so 
early  nor  given  so  exclusive  attention.  The  change 
in  outlook  was  largely  due  to  the  example  of  the 
free  Kindergarten  schools,  established  first  in 
Sydney  and  later  in  other  capital  cities,  by  the 
Kindergarten  Union.  More  recently  the  Montessori 
movement  has  strongly  influenced  the  schools.  At 
present  only  about  one-third  of  the  children  between 
five  and  six  years  go  to  school,  and  very  few  of 
those  below  this  age.  Thus  the  main  effect  of 
Kindergarten  and  Montessori  ideas  has  been  in 
modifying  the  work  of  the  infant  school.  It  is 
probable  ibat  in  future  the  age  of  compulsory 
schooling  may  be  raised,  and  that  young  children, 
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instead  of  attending  scliools,  will  spend  their  finio 
in  open-air  playgrounds  under  the  direction  of 
trained  supervisor's.  For  young  children  the  con- 
finement even  of  a  good  infant  school  is  not 
satisfactory.  Better  physical  growth  and  probahiy 
quite  as  real  mental  growth  will  be  secured  by 
means  of  appropriate  playground  occupations. 
When,  as  seems  likely,  the  legal  age  is  raised  beyond 
fourteen,  the  urgency  of  an  early  start  will  be  less. 
What  evidence  is  at  present  available  tends  to  show 
that  normal  children  do  not  really  sutler  by  a  post- 
ponement of  formal  schooling  till  an  age  later  than 
six.  Several  playgrounds  for  young  children  have 
recently  been  laid  out  in  Sydney,  and  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  playgound  supervisor  who  has  had 
tj-aining  in  the  Kindergarten  College.  To  provide 
these  playgrounds  a  portion  of  a  public  park  is 
often  used.  But  the  Playground  Association  has 
met  gi'eat  opposition  from  the  municipal  councils 
who  control  the  parks  and  who,  in  many  cases, 
refuse  to  allow  an  enclosure  on  the  ground  that  the 
park  would  no  longer  be  available  to  the  public. 
The  United  States  in  this  matter  has  shown  that  the 
best  use  of  open  spaces  cannot  be  secured  if  they 
pr-e  left  without  equipment,  an(>  that  for  young 
children  an  enclosed  area  is  essential. 

Greatly  increased  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  school  children.  More  care 
and  thought  are  now  spent  on  securing  that  the 
school  building  and  its  equipment  are  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  children.  But  at  the  present  rate 
of  progress  it  will  take  many  years  to  replace 
obsolete  buildings  and  furniture.  Physical  training 
by  means  of  exercises  and  games  is  found  in  all 
schools,  and  many  infant  schools  make  use  of 
rhythmic  games  and  dances.  In  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  this  direction,  a  much  larger  number 
of  specially  trained  teachers  is  needed.  In  each 
large  school  there  should  be  at  least  one  teacher 
with  special  qualiilcations  for  taking  charge  of  the 
physical  education  of  the  children. 
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Medical  inspection  of  the  children  was  begun  by 
•  Tasmania  in  19()G,  and  has  now  been  developed  in 
each  of  the  States.  In  some  States  the  school 
doctors  undertake  treatment  as  well  as  inspection. 
In  New  South  Wales,  in  1916,  70,929  children  were 
medically  examined.  Of  these  more  than  half  were 
suffering  from  defects  sufTiciently  serious  to  require 
notification.  Treatment  by  outside  agencies  or  by 
officers  of  the  Department  was  provided  for  more 
than  half  of  those  with  defects  sufficiently  serious 
for  notification.  To  provide  treatment,  New  South 
Wales  has  now  in  operation  a  travelling  hospital 
and  a  travelling  dental  and  ophthalmic  clinic,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  develop  still  further  the  means  of 
treatment.  Further  development  of  this  important 
work  is  proposed  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  time 
the  other  States  will  have  in  operation  equally 
comprehensive  schemes. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  usual  to  look  upon 
secondary  schooling  as  the  period  succeeding  the 
primary  stage  and  occupying  the  period  from  12  to 
18  years.  Its  main  characteristic  as  compared  with 
the  uniformity  of  the  schooling  provided  during 
the  primary  stage  is  the  variety  exhibited  in  type  of 
school  and  course,*  In  the  past,  as  the  legal  age  for 
the  termination  of  compulsory  schooling  was  placed 
at  13  or  14,  the  period  from  12  to  14  was  generally 
included  in  the  primary  or  elementary  stage,  and 
was  seldom  used  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
children  during  these  years  too  often  merely  marked 
time.  But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  usual  for 
children  to  enter  the  high  school  or  some  other 
type  of  special  school  or  course  before  the  age  of 
14.  The  courses  for  children  between  12  and  15 
who  do  not  enter  a  high  school  have  been  variously 
named,  but  in  all  the  States  they  are  similar  in 
character.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  courses 
a  bias  towards  the  type  of  occupation  to  which  the 
children  will  pass.  Commercial,  industrial, 
domestic  and  agricultural  courses  have  been  pro- 
vided in  all  the  States.  There  is  in  general, 
however,  a  serious  leakage  through  the  course.    In 
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.Now  Situth  Wales,  fof  iiisLauci',  only  ahoul  20  per 
cent. of  tliose entering  remain  lo  complete  the  eoiirs<'. 

At  present  the  most  typical  and  the  best  organised 
form  of  secondary  education  is  the  high  school.  A 
great  expansion  of  the  public  high  school  system 
has  taken  place  throughout  Australia,  and  the 
(leniand  is  still  increasing.  States  formerly  without 
high  schools  now  have  them  in  operation,  and  where 
they  already  existed  the  number  has  greatly 
increased.  There  were  four  high  schools  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1907;  now  there  are  nineteen.  The 
intermediate  high  schools  and  the  district  schools 
provide  for  a  siiortened  course,  and  these  latter 
schools  will,  in  many  cases,  eventually  grow  into 
complete  and  sepai-ate  high  schools.  Roughly 
speaking,  they  correspond  to  the  new  junior  high 
schools  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the 
higher  grade  and  higher  elementary  schools  of 
Scotland  and  England.  The  marked  increase  in  the 
secondary  scliool  enrolment  has  not,  it  would  seem, 
been  at  the  exjienso  of  the  private  hfgh  schools. 

These  new  public  high  schools  were  originally 
organised  to  provide  a  four  years'  course  beyond 
the  legal  school  leaving  age  of  14.  It  soon  became 
evident,  however,  that  children  fit  for  high  school 
work  could  begin  before  the  age  of  14,  and  that 
there  were  serious  disadvantages  in  keeping  them 
in  the  primary  school  much  beyond  12  years.  New 
South  Wales  has  recently  definitely  recognised  this 
by  making  the  high  school  course  run  for  five 
instead  of  for  four  years.  It  is  very  probable  thai 
eventually  the  course  will  become  a  six-year  course 
for  the  age  range  12  to  18,  and  that  the  first  period 
will  be  of  four  years  and  the  second  of  two  years. 
]Many  will  continue  to  leave  at  16  after  qualifying 
for  tlie  intermediate  certificate  and  before  entering 
on  the  more  specialised  work  of  the  last  two  years. 
But  the  abler  pupils  will  remain  and  at  the  end  of 
their  course  will  quality  for  the  leaving  certificate. 

Considerable  pi-ogress  has  been  made  in  devising 
suitable  prevocational  courses  lor  those  pupils  who 
do  not  proceed  to  the  high  schools.     If  a  variety  of 
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courses  is  provided  tiie  number  in  each  course  is 
likely  to  be  small  unless  the  pupils  from  several 
schools  are  grouped.  This  is  now  being  done.  But 
a  serious  ditliculty  arises,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
from  the  great  leakage  towards  the  end  of  the 
course  when  the  pupils  have  completed  the  statutory 
requirements  and  continued  attendance  has  become 
voluntary.  The  older  form  of  evening  school 
merely  repeated  the  work  of  the  primary  school. 
This  type  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
evening  schools  endeavour  to  continue  to  a  further 
stage  the  work  of  the  day  school.  These  continua- 
tion schools  provide  courses  of  very  similar 
character  to  the  prevocational  courses  of  the  day 
school  already  mentioned. 

The  attendance  diliioulty  afTlicts  these  continua- 
tion schools  as  it  does  the  similar  day  schools. 
Competent  opinion  everywhere  seems  agreed  that 
the  present  legal  age  for  the  termination  of  school 
life  must  be  raised,  and  that  some  measure  of 
schooling  for  all  boys  and  girls  beyond  14  years  is 
desirable  and  necessary.  It  may  be  whole-day  or 
part-day,  but  must  not  be  given  in  the  evening  after 
a  full  working  day  in  workshop  or  ofiice.  The 
Education  Departments  of  the  various  States  are 
convinced,  of  the  need  for  this  step,  but  hitherto 
public  opinion  has  shown  little  interest  in  the 
question,  and  some  of  the  newspapers  have  actively 
opposed  the  proposal  in  the  interest  of  the  employer 
for  whom  it  would  mean  some  restriction  of  cheap 
labour. 

The  evening  continuation  school  was  based  on  a 
fundamentally  false  assumption.  If  was  assumed 
that  young  people  under  18  years  could  be  regarded 
as  full-time  wage-earners,  as  complete  industrial 
units.  But  surely  these  young  people  must  be 
considered  as  primarily  learners  just  as  the  more 
fortunate  pupils  of  the  high  schools  are.  In  this 
case  workshop  training  and  school  training  must 
be  considered  together,  and  the  time  spent  in  both 
should  not  exceed  a  reasonable  working  day.      It  is 
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the  duty  of  the  State  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of 
the  adolescent  against  both  employers  and  parents, 
and,  if  need  be,  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
juvenile  labour,  as  it  has  already  done  that  of  child 
labour.  It  would  probably  bo  economically  a  sound 
policy  to  defer  full-time  wage  curning  till  after  18 
years,  and  it  would  certainly  bo  advantageous  from 
a  moral  and  social  standpoint. 

In  view  of  I  he  fact  that  apprenticeship  does  not 
usually  begin  till  16  years,  the  period  of  whole-day 
schooling  might  bo  at  once  extended  for  two  years, 
with  part-time  day  schooling  for  a  further  two 
years.  The  whole  question  of  apprenticeship  and 
of  the  relations  of  workshop  and  trade  school 
training  now  requires  comprehensive  and  states- 
manlike handling.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
the  Industrial  Courts  in  fixing  awards  for  appren- 
tices have  not  made  day-timo  attendance  at  a 
'suitable  trade  or  technical  school  a  condition  of 
employment.  Queensland,  which  has  pursued  a 
most  progressive  policy  in  technical  education,  has 
recently  made  a  beginning  of  this  kind.  In  a 
number  of  recent  industrial  awards  the  attendance 
of  apprentices  at  technical  classes  is  made  com- 
pulsory. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  admirable 
example  will  bo  followed  and  developed  by  the  other 
States.  Trade  classes  for  apprentices  are  now  in 
existence  in  several  of  the  States,  arid  would,  no 
doubt,  be  effectively  organised  for  all  trades'  if 
apprentices  were  required  to  attend  as  "a  condition 
of  employment.  The  Commonwealth  would  then 
cease  to  bo  so  dependent  on  other  countries  for 
skilled  men. 

In  Now  South  Wales  a  reorganisation  of  the 
classes  in  the  technical  collogos  was  undertaken  in 
1913.  The  subjects  are  now  grouped  U)  form  trade 
courses,  admission  to  which  is  open  in  goiioral  only 
to  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  for  which  the  course 
prepares.  This  change,  while  somewhat  reducing 
the  number  in  attendance,  has  very  greatly  increased 
the  efToctiveness  of  the  work  done. 
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As  it  is  dillicult,  in  practice  to  draw  the  line 
between  primary  and  secondary  schooling,  so  it  is 
to  do  so  between  secondary  and  tertiary  education. 
It  is,  perhaps,  simplest  to  regard  as  tertiary  the 
education  provided  in  colleges  and  Universities  for 
young  people  from  18  to  21  years  or  over.  Some- 
times, however,  the  trade  schools  for  those  under 
18  engaged  in  wage-earning  are  regarded  as  falling 
within  the  tertiary  rather  than  the  secondary  stage. 
Compared  with  secondary  schooling,  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  tertiary  training  is  the 
specific  preparation  provided  for  occupation.  But 
this  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  There  has 
recently  been  a  tendency  to  look  upon  tertiary 
education  as  exclusively  concerned  with  specific 
preparation  for  economic  work.  But  both  the 
actual  character  of  tertiary  education  in  the  past 
and  a  consideration  of  its  aims  and  nature  are 
opposed  to  this  too  narrowly  utilitarian  conception., 
Tertiary  education  does  make  specific  preparation 
for  livelihood,  but  it  will  fail  to  secure  the  com- 
pletest  welfare  of  its  students  if  it  devotes  attention 
exclusively  to  this  purpose.  There  is  no  justification 
for  neglect  of  the  otiier  interests  of  life  during  the 
period,  and  the  recent  development  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association 
is  a  pertinent  instance  of  higher  education  which 
does  not  seelc  to  give  specific  training  for  livelihood. 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  the  forms  of 
higher  and  professional  education  make  it 
impossible  to  do  more  than  sketch  in  barest  outline 
what  is  being  done  by  the  several  States. 

In  each  State  there  is  now  a  University.  The 
first  to  be  founded  was  that  of  Sydney  in  1850,  the 
last  that,  of  Queensland  in  1911.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  while  the  three  Universities  founded 
between  1850  and  1874  are  named  from  the  capital 
city  and  not  from  the  State,  the  three  latest  founda- 
tions of  Tasmania,  Queensland  and  West  Australia 
are  named  from  the  State,  though  located  in  the 
capital  city.  Each  of  the  Universities  was  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
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CouiU'il  (W  Si'iiiilf.  The  Statt'  l)('j)iiii  lut'iiK  of 
Education  cxt'icisc  no  contrc*!  over  the  Iniver- 
silics,  but  ('t'l'taiii  inoniht-rs  of  tFie  Senate  are 
nominated  by  Parliament  or  liy  the  Governor-in- 
Counrii.  The  newer  rni\ei'si(ies  liave  also  provided 
t'oi'  the  lepresentatioii  on  tin;  (council  of  business 
and  iudustiial  interests.  The  Degrees  of  llif 
Ilnivei-silies  are  recognised  as  of  equal  status  with 
tluise  nt  (ither  I' iii\  ersj  (jes  in  the  Em|jiro.  'llie 
newer  liii\  eisilie-;  cil  (jueensland  and  Western 
Australia  haxf  iiii>s|  di  I  heir  chairs  in  scientific  and 
technical  >ulijecls.  hul  lliey  ar-e  rapidly  approxi- 
mating in  type  to  the  ohler  foundations  by 
extending  the  in-nvisioii  Ini'  humane  studies.  The 
Universities  \ai>  \ei\  imich  m  size,  those  of  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  heiug  llie  largest  and  that  of  Tas- 
mania the  sinallesL  The  teaching  stalfs  in  1915 
included  (iH  professors  and  269  lecturers,  and  the 
total  student  body  numljered  4297.  This  represents 
less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  University  income  is  derived  from  private 
endowments,  from  fees  and  from  State  grants. 
From  State  funds  I  heir  income  is  £120,000,  from 
fees  tiO.'iOl,  and  Irom  other  sourc(»s  (mainly 
private  endowment'!  £;")!. H05.  II  I  bus  appears  that 
about  half  the  annual  revenue  of  tlie  Australian 
I'niversities  comes  from  the  State.  Only  the  three 
older  Universities  of  Sydney,  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide  have  any  considerable  endowment  fund, 
which  for  the  three  amounts  to  about  £1,000,000. 
The  bulk  of  this  is  due  to  benefactions  in  earlier 
days.  It  is  somewllat  surprising  that  private  bene- 
factors have  in  recent  years  done  so  little  for  the 
Universities  of  Australia.  In  this  respect  they 
stand  in  striking  contrast  with  the  great  endowed 
institutions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  more  of  the  wealth  won 
from  exploiting  tlie  vii-gin  resources  of  a  new 
country  should  not  have  been  devoted  to  higher 
education.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  alto- 
gether well  that  the  highest  institution  in  the  State 
for  teaching  and  research  should  be  so  increasingly 
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dependent  on  State  support  for  ils  continued 
development.  In  the  Australian  States,  where  the 
Government  controls  so  many  of  the  activities  of 
the  community,  there  seems  much  in  favour  of 
vigorous  University  activity  unhampered  by  undue 
dependence  on  the  Government  for  financial 
support. 

The  demand  for  free  education  through  the  whole 
course  of  school  life  has  not  yet  led  to  the  abolition 
of  University  fees.  But  a  great  step  in  that 
direction  has  been  taken  by  New  South  Wales. 
The  University  Act  of  1912  provides  for  State 
Exhibitions  carrying  exemption  from  payment  of 
tuition  fees  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  500 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  17  aiid  20. 
At  present  there  are  800  of  these  Exhibitions  in 
operation,  held  in  the  various  Faculties  of  the 
University.  It  must  further  he  noted  that  students 
from  tlie  Teachers'  College  and  State  school 
teachers  who  are  qualified  to  pursue  Degree  courses 
are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees.  Thus  for 
over  fhree-fourths  of  the  student  body  University 
education  is  already  free. 

A  Conservatorium  of  Music  has  been  in  existence 
for  many  years  in  connection  with  the  Universities 
c»f  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  and  recently  one  has 
been  established  in  Sydney  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Fine  Arts  and  Architecture 
have  not  yet  received  adequate  support.  Two 
private  Art  schools  in  Sydney  receive  some  support 
from  public  funds,  but  none  of  the  Universities 
have  yet  established  a  chair  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
University  of  Sydney  has  now  a  chair  of  Architec- 
ture, and  South  Australia  has  a  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  supported  by  public  funds. 

University  extension  courses  have  been  given  for 
many  years,  with  varying  success.  A  revival  of 
extension  work  on  somewhat  different  lines  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  gives  promise  of  much  greater  success. 
The  classes  are  smaller  and  possessed  of  more 
seriousness     of     purpose,    and    the    members    are 
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drawn  from  a  section  of  the  community  liardly 
touched  by  the  older  form  of  extension  course. 
The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  tutorial  work, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  encourage  serious  study 
by  means  of  independent  reading,  discussion  and 
the  writing  of  essays.  So  far  the  movement  has 
been  very  successful,  and  appears  to  be  fulfilling 
its  purpose  of  providing  opportunity  for  higher 
education  of  a  cultui-al  character  to  those  engaged 
in  industrial  occupations.  But  the  director  of 
tutorial  classes  is  faced  with  the  constant  dilTiculty 
of  securing  in  suflicient  numbers  tutors  competent 
by  scholarslii])  and  temperament  for  this  kind  of 
teaching. 

In  each  of  the  States  the  Teachers'  College  is 
located  close  to  the  University,  but  not  under  its 
control.  The  abler  students  of  the  College  attend 
University  lectures,  and  a  fair  number  now  proceed 
to  a  degree.  Several  of  the  Universities  have  made 
provision  for  the  study  of  education,  and  grant  post 
graduate  diplomas. 

Technical  education,  with  the  exception  of  the 
higher  professional  training  provided  by  the 
University,  has  developed  mainly  under  State 
control,  and  the  tendency  at  present  is  for  all 
technical  colleges  to  pass  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Technical  colleges 
have  been  established  not  only  in  the  capital  cities 
but  in  many  of  the  country  towns.  Queensland, 
v/hich  has  given  paiticular  attention  to  this  form 
of  education,  has  fifteen  colleges  in  operation,  and 
by  means  of  branch  classes  these  colleges  extend 
their  iiifluence  still  more  widely.  Much  of  the 
instruction  provided  is  really  of  secondary  gradf 
in  the  form  of  trad*'  scliools  coursrs.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  from  the  data  available  to  make 
any  analysis.  As  already  pointed  out,  it  is  now 
sought  to  connect  as  closely  as  possible  the  lower 
technical  work  of  the  trade  school  with  the  work- 
shop training  of  the  apprentice.  The  provision  for 
higher     technical      training      is,     on      the     whole, 
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inadequate,  though  in  certain  directions  good 
progress  has  been  made.  Provision  is  made  for 
higlier  instruction,  exclusive  of  University,  par- 
ticularly in  mining,  metallurgy,  engineering  and 
agriculture.  In  New  South  Wales  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  secure  proper  articulation 
between  the  ti'ade  schools  (of  which  there  are  ten), 
the  higher  courses  provided  in  the  technical  colleges 
in  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  and  the  professional 
courses  of  the  University. 

There  is  thus  now  in  existence,  though  not  yet 
fully  developed,  a  scheme  of  industrial  education 
running  from  the  prevocational  courses  of  the  last 
years  of  the  primary  school  tiirough  the  trade 
school  to  the  higher  courses  of  the  Technical 
College  and  University.  A  suitable  Apprenticeship 
Act  is  now  necessary  to  secure  that  all  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Educational  writers  of  an  earlier  day  composed 
treatises  on  the  Educatujn  of  a  Prince.  To-day  the 
problem  is  that  of  the  education  of  a  democracy.* 
The  principles  which  ought  to  control  such  an 
education  are  slowly  taking  a  firmer  hold  on  public 
opinion  in  the  Australian  States,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  good  progress  has 
been  made  in  giving  them  practical  embodiment  in 
the  school  systems.  Some  of  the  principles  may 
here  be  briefly  indicated. 

In  the  first  place,  school  occupations,  methods  of 
instruction,  and  form  of  government  must  be 
designed  to  enable  each  individual  not  only  to  make 
the  best  of  himself  but  to  fit  him  for  complete 
citizenship.  With  an  adult  suffrage,  each  is  at 
once  ruler  and  subject,  and  must  be  prepared  not 
only  for  economic  but  for  political  and  social  life. 
More  attention  is  now  being  given  in  the  lower 
schools  to  training  tor  st'lf-govei'ument  and  to  the 
development  of  power  of  self-direction,  initiative 
and  co-operation.     It  is  no  longer  sufiicient  to  train 

*  r.r/..    Dewfv:    "  E  ducat  ion   and   Denwohtcj/."         :'' 
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nii'iTly  in  lialdls  ol'  ii(icilil\  and  (ilii'dinici'.  Tlicrt' 
IS  a  londency,  lunvovoi-,  in  some  (luarffis  lo  rogai'tl 
the  later  stages  of  the  ('(hicatidii  ol  I  lie  I'ank  and 
file  as  requiring  ojily  a  ini'pafat nui  Ini-  wage- 
earning,  and  tn  demand  an  excjnsixcly  tcudinical 
training  (hii'ing  llie  later  pci'iod  of  sehodl  edueation. 

It  has  furthec  tx'coine  generally  feeognised  that 
if  is  the  hnsiness  id'  the  Slate  In  do  more  inan 
provide  flic  hare  rliMnenls  id'  scintoling.  ''J'he 
pi'inciphj  that  for  all  eomplett^  education  should  he, 
provided  is  gaining  i-ecognition  and  is  finding 
exi)ression  in  the  demand  for  fret;  education  from 
tlie  Kindei-garten  to  the  University.  The  progress 
made  towards  the  realisation  of  this  demand  has 
already  been  indicated.  What  is  involved  in  the 
conception  of  a  complete  education  is  becoming 
cleare'-.  It  must  carry  th»^  pupil  through  three 
distinguishable  stages.  The  primary  stage  is 
uniform.  Whatever  their  future,  it  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  sclioid  training  up  to  twelve 
years  should  be  the  same  for  all  normal  children. 
During  the  next  stage  aittitude  and  type  of  occupa- 
tion should  mainly  determine  the  foi-m  of  schooling 
suited  to  the  pui)il,  and  hence  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  variety  of  schools  and  courses  for 
this  stage.  There  is  a  serious  leakage  dui'ing  this 
I>eriod  of  schooling,  and  much  of  its  \alue  is  lost 
because  the  pupils  lea\e  lirfoic  IIh'  coinpiclion  of 
the  course  on  which  they  liavt;  enlcrrd.  Tlic 
reasons  for  this  ai'e  complex.  The  pujiils  l(a\e 
partly  because  parents  cannot  aft'oid  a  loiigei- 
schooling,  but  mainly  because  the  existing  forms 
of  sec(nidar>  s(diooling  lia\e  appealed  lo  a  small 
pi'oportion  only  of  the  eliildicn.  The  economic 
handicap  eannol  iinim'dial  i'l>'  Im-  ifmoxt'd.  and 
\olunfaiy  conlinualion  x'liools  held  after  work 
hours  ina,\-  liaxe  lo  in-  coiilinueil.  lUif  those  who 
lia\e  ^ivf-n  caii'iiil  allcnlioii  |o  Ilic  (juestion  of 
social  \\elfare  are  of  opinion  that  a  iuo<iern  indus- 
trial society  ought  not  to  find  it  necessary  to  exploit 
file  wage-earning  capacity  of  its  young  people.     If 
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suitable  I'onns  of  schooling  were  provided,  it  is 
probable  that  the  great  majority  of  young  people 
could  profitably  continue  day  school  attendance  for 
whole  or  part  time  up  to  17  or  18  years. 

The  third  stage  of  technical,  professional,  and 
higher  general  education  presents  still  more 
diversity  than  does  the  secondary  stage.  We  are 
now  in  the  sphere  ot  specitlc  preparation  for  occu- 
pation, but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  this 
period  of  schooling  as  having  no  other  aims.  Few 
at  present  are  able  to  give  their  whole  time,  and  for 
the  great  majority  opportunity  is  entirely  lacking. 
There  is  needed  not  only  an  extension  of  facilities 
for  technical  education  on  which  but  a  shilling  a 
head  is  spent  as  compared  with  fourteen  shillings 
per  head  for  primary  education.  Even  more 
necessary  for  the  great  majority  is  suitable  pro- 
vision for  cultural  education.  The  courses  provided 
by  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  form  a 
slight  beginning.  The  people's  schools  of  Denmark 
and  the  recently  started  Rural  Life  Movement  in 
the  United  States  of  America  are  useful  examples 
showing  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  higher 
education  in  rural  communities. 

Primary  education  has  long  been  compulsory  in 
Australia.  Secondary  education  seems  likely  to 
become  so  in  the  near  future,  partly  by  a  raising 
of  the  legal  age  for  whole-time  schooling  and  partly 
by  requiring  part-time  attendance  at  a  trade  school 
by  all  young  people  under  18  years.  It  may  be  that 
eventually  it  will  be  found  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  individual  and  community  for  the  State  to 
require  from  all  some  measure  of  higher  technical 
and  general  education. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  primary  school  in  particular  have 
been  due  to  the  varying  emphasis  laid  on  two 
principles.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  held  to  be 
primarily  the  preparation  of  the  young  for  adult 
life,  and  the  curriculum  must  be  so  shaped  as  to 
secure  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  period  of 
school  life  is  held  to  have    its  own  value,  and  the 
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satisfactory  childliootl.  School  occupations  must 
be  chosen  with  regai'd  to  the  tastes  and  inclinations 
of  the  young,  hut  it  is  maintained  that  these  tastes 
and  inclinations  are  driving  the  children  to  master 
the  experience  and  practire  of  the  adult  members 
of  the  community. 

A  school  system,  liowever  admirably  designed  and 
administered,  must  be  stafleu  by  well-trained  and 
competent  teachers  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
secured.  The  pupil  teacher  system  as  a  means  of 
recruiting  the  teaching  service  has — except  in 
Queensland — been  either  superseded  or  much 
moditled.  In  most  of  the  States,  except  for  those 
going  to  rural  schools,  some  secondary  schooling 
is  demanded  before  teaching  is  begun.  But  nowhere 
is  the  full  high  school  course  required  on  the  part 
of  all  the  entrants,  and  it  would  appear  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  rural  school  teachers 
enter  with  aftainmonts  not  really  above  that  given 
by  a  primary  course  of  eigiit  years.  In  several  of 
the  States  there  is  interposed  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship between  the  general  high  school  course 
and  the  college  professional  course.  In  each  of  the 
States  a  college  for  teachers  has  been  established 
in  close  proximity  to  the  University,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  the  students  at  University  courses  is 
increasing.  Courses  of  various  length  from  six 
months  to  four  years  are  offered,  and  training  is 
provided  for  urban  and  rural  schools,  and  for- 
infant,  primary  and  secondary  teaching.  The 
accommodation  in  most  of  the  colleges  is  quite 
insudicient  to  provide  a  satisfactory  course  of 
training  for  the  requirements  of  an  expanding 
service.  The  conditions  are  least  satisfactory  in 
New  South  Wales.  Since  the  rcor-ganisation  of  the 
scheme  of  training  in  1905,  the  Teachers'  College 
has  been  forced  to  carry  on  its  work  in  an  unsuit- 
able building  in  one  of  the  worst  slums  of  Sydney. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  changes  in  the  scheme 
of  training  are  probably  more  radical  than  in  other 
States,  hut  as   these  seem   to  ho  gradually   moving 
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in  tho  same  diroction,  tlio.  Xcw  Sontli  Wales 
arrangements  may  be  brielly  outlined.  All  young 
teachers  must  pass  through  the  college  before 
entering  on  the  work  of  teaching.  For  admission 
to  the  longer  courses  there  is  required  a  leaving 
certificate  representing  at  least  four  years'  high 
school  work;  for  the  short  course  of  six  months 
which  prepares  teachers  for  the  rural  schools,  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  require  al  least  two  years 
of  high  school  preparation,  but  many  are  still 
admitted  at  a  standard  not  really  beyond  that  of  an 
eight  year  primary  course.  No  period  of  apprentice 
teaching  is  now  required  before  admission.  Those 
students  who  come  from  high  schools  have  been 
able  to  give  uninterrupted  attention  to  their  general 
education. 

Two  distinct  types  of  course  are  provided — 
longer  courses  of  two  or  more  years,  and  a  short 
course  of  six  months.  The  latter  course  was 
introduced  in  19  11  in  order  to  provide  some  train- 
ing for  the  rural  teacher  in  one-teacher 
schools  who  previously  had  received  no  systematic 
training.  Though  an  improvement  on  previously 
existing  conditions,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
the  position  is  still  more  serious  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  out  of  every  ten  teachers  appointed 
from  the  college  seven  have  had  this  meagre 
preparation  for  the  important  work  of  teaching  in 
the  rural  schools.  The  Australian  States  are  proud 
of  bringing  education  within  reach  of  the  remotest 
and  most  sparsely  settled  districts,  but  it  is  too 
often  forgotten  that  these  rural  schools  really 
require  even  better  educated  and  better  qualitied 
teachers  than  the  fown  and  village  schools. 

An  increasing  number  of  the  long  course  students 
now  enter  on  University  courses  leading  to  a  Degree 
in  Arts  or  in  Science.  For  these  the  professional 
training  is  now  deferred,  and  is  taken  during  a  final 
year  unhampered  by  University  work.  The  pro- 
fessional courses  of  the  College  are  designed  to 
prepare  for  infant,  primary  and  secondary  teaching. 
Those  preparing  for  secondary  teaching  lake,  as  a 
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rule,  the  University  courses  qualifying  for  the  post 
graduate  diploma  in  education.  When  they  leave 
college  the  students  are  appointed  for  a  period  of 
pr(»l)ation,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  satisfactory,  a 
(MTtilicalH  is  issued  l)y  the  Department.  Progress 
Iheieatlei"  depends  on  passing  the  examinalioTis 
necessary  for  the  higher  certiiicate  and  on  tiieji- 
success  in  t<^aching  and  length  of  service. 

Kach  of  tlie  States  has  devised  a  somewhat 
inti'icale  system  of  classification,  based  on  pro- 
lessional  and  general  qualifications,  teaching 
(umpetence,  length  of  service,  and  type  of  school. 
'i'iie  salai-y  scales  are  adjusted  to  lliis  classification. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  practice  of  requiring  teachers 
to  sit  for  formal  examination  beyond  the  college 
period  achieves  results  of  much  value.  The  real 
culture  of  the  teacher  could  probably  be  better 
estimated  in  other  ways.  What  seems  urgently 
needed  are  greater  facilities  for  i-efresher  courses. 
A  few  such  courses  are  held  during  the  summer 
vacation.  Victoria  seems  to  have  been  specially 
successful  in  tiieii'  organisation.  The  more  ambi- 
tious teachers  attend  evening  courses  at  the 
Technical  College  or  University. 

For  New  South  Wales  the  minimum  salary  for 
adult  teachers  is  now  £1.32,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
laisc  this  to  £156.  But  even  more  urgent  at 
present  is  the  need  of  better  payment  for  the  middle 
and  upper  grades  of  teachers,  especially  for  those 
who  have  served  as  competent  teachers  for  many 
years  but  have  no  hope  of  promotion  to  headships. 
New  South  Wales  has  recently  passed  a  Super- 
annuation Act,  which  did  not,  however,  come  into 
operation  till   the  conclusion   of  the  war. 

'  The  ratio  of  men  to  women  teacliei-s  lias  been 
steadily  changing,  and  now  in  all  States  the  women 
teachers  outnumber  the  men.  In  1914  the  total 
number  of  teachers  in  the  State  services  was 
21,467;  of  these  'tO  per  cent,  were  men. 

The  Education  Department  of  each  State  prepares 
detailed  courses  of  study  for  each  type  of  school, 
and  the  teachers  tliroiighout  the  State  are  required 
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to  carry  out  the  courses  as  prescribed.  The 
guidance  which  these  syllabuses  ali'ord  is,  no  doubt, 
of  considerable  advantage,  but  as  the  standard  of 
training  rises  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  teachers 
to  make  their  own  courses  and  to  adapt  these  to 
the  requirements  of  the  locality,  the  interests  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  tastes  of  the  teacher.  If  some 
measure  of  freedom  were  allowed,  initiative  and 
experiment  would  be  encouraged  and  a  sounder 
professional   spirit  developed. 

School  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  stage  of 
schooling  and  suited  to  each  type  of  school  have 
been  developed  in  recent  years.  In  New  South 
Wales  these  are  known  as  the  qualifying  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  primary  course;  the  inter- 
mediate taken  about  15  or  16,  and  the  leaving 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  full  high  school 
course.  In  some  States  the  examinations  are 
conducted  by  the  University,  but  in  New  South 
Wales  the  University  Public  Examinations  have 
been  largely  replaced  by  a  State  examination  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  examiners  on  which  are 
representatives  of  the  University.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prevent  these  examinations  from 
dominating  unduly  the  work  of  the  schools.  The 
result  desired  would  probably  be  more  assured  if 
practising  teachers  were  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittees which  draw  up  the  syllabuses  and  prepare 
the  examination  papers.  It  is  dillicult  for  those  not 
actually  in  touch  with  school  pupils  to  gauge 
accurately  their  capacity  and  limitations. 

In  each  of  the  States  provision  is  made  from  the 
public  funds  for  a  system  of  bursaries,  tenable  at 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  University.  In  1916 
New  South  Wales  devoted  over  £40,000  to  this 
purpose,  ail  amount  representing  over  2  per  cent, 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  Education  Department. 

The  teaching  staff  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  is  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
supervision  of  a  chief  inspector  and  a  body  of 
district  inspectors  and  supervisors  of  special 
subjects.     After  much  hesitation.  New  South  Wales 
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and  South  Australia  have  each  appointed  a  woman 
inspector  for  infant  schools.  In  the  past  appoint- 
ment to  the  inspectorate  has  heen  almost  exclu- 
sively fi-om  the  ranRs  of  the  older  headmasters  of 
the  large  schools.  This  practice  in  part  accounts 
for  the  marked  conservatism  which  characterissed 
public  education  in  the  Australian  States.  Ministers 
of  Education  and  members  of  Parliament  are  still 
fond  of  assei-ting  that  the  system  of  education  in 
their  States  is  the  best  in  the  world,  but  the  higher 
executive  otticers  and  many  of  the  inspectors  are 
well  aware  of  defects  to  be  remedied,  as  may  readily 
be  seen  fiom  the  annual  reports  submitted  to 
Parliament.  In  New  South  Wales  it  has  now  become 
(he  practice  to  make  a  proportion  of  the  inspectorial 
appointments  from  among  the  younger  men  in  the 
service  who  have  shown  high  academic  ability, 
teaching  competence  and  knowledge  of  educational 
theory  and  administration.  Methods  of  inspection 
have  also  undergone  considerable  change,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  a  complete  formal  inspec- 
tion of  a  school  each  year  is  the  best  means  of 
maintaining  elTiciency  and  securing  progress.  The 
larger  schools  might  well  be  left  more  to  the  head- 
masters, with  informal  visits  from  time  to  time  and 
a  full  inspection  every  few  years.  The  annual 
inspection  of  the  rural  schools  requires  to  be 
supplemented  by  schools  of  instruction  for  the 
teachers  of  a  district.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
rural  teacher  has  had  little  training  and  has  but 
slight  opi)or(unity  for  professional  growtii.  The 
district  inspector  should  be  allowed  more  frequently 
to  close  the  schools  of  a  district  and  conduct  an 
intensive  course  for  the  teachers. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  primary  and  a  good 
deal  of  secondary  schooling  is  now  provided  at 
public  cost,  private  efTort  is  still  active  in  the 
maintenance  of  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  Throughout  the  Australian  States  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  statutory  school  age 
are  in  schools  other  than  State  schools.  The 
majority  of  tliese  schools  are  under  the  control  of 
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the  churches  or  arc  proprietary  schools.  Tlie 
proportion  of  pupils  of  secondary  age  in  schools 
other  than  public  schools  is  considerable,  but  no 
figures  are  available  for  determining  this.  In  each 
State  there  exist  secondary  schools  of  high  standing 
and  with  a  long  and  honourable  history.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  King's  School  at  Parramatta  was 
founded  in  1831,  and  the  Sydney  Grammar  School 
in  1857. 

In  Queensland  there  has  been  for  many  years 
a  number  of  grammar  schools  under  boards  of 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  receiving 
an  annual  subsidy  from  public  funds.  A  good 
instance  of  the  centralising  tendency  in  Australian 
education  may  be  found  in  the  proposal  now  made 
by  the  Queensland  Minister  for  Education  that 
these  schools  should  pass  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  State  Department.  In  New  South  Wales  only 
the  Grammar  School  is  under  trustees  publicly 
appointed,  and  it,  too,  receives  State  assistance, 
but  is  free  from  State  control.  Other  secondary 
schools  are  either  private  venture  schools  or  are 
under  the  control  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Churches  which  support  them.  The  educational 
policy  of  the  Australian  States  makes  it  impossible 
for  either  of  these  types  of  school  to  receive  public 
financial  support.  A  Kindergarten  Union  was 
founded  in  Sydney  m  1895,  and  has  trained  teachers 
and  established  free  Kindergartens  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city.  It  receives  a  State  subsidy  for 
the  support  of  this  work. 

Although  there  are  many  schools  not  supported 
by  the  State,  the  opinion  has  been  growing  that 
they  should  be  under  some  measure  of  State 
control.  It  is  not  desired  to  make  them  uniform  in 
character  with  the  State  schools,  but  to  secure  that 
they  do  not  fall  below  the  State  schools  in  elliciency. 
"Victoria  was  the  first  State  to  take  the  step  in  1905 
of  inspecting  and  registering  all  non-State  schools. 
In  1910  the  work  of  registration  was  handed  over 
to  the  Council  of  Education.  The  Bursary  Endow- 
ment Act  of  1912  required    the    registration  of  all 
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those  uun-State  schools  in  New  South  Wales  which 
desired  to  compete  for  the  new  State  bursaries. 
The  Truancy  Act  of  1916  requires  the  registration 
of  all  private  primary  schools.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  the  State  should  refuse  to  allow 
schools  to  be  oi)ened  unless  the  school  buildings 
meet  reasonable  rcquirenuMits,  the  teachers  i)ossess 
qualifications  at  least  as  good  as  tlios(>  demanded 
from  State  teaciici-s,  and  (lie  (jualiiy  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  equal  to  that  givfii  in  Statf  schools.  This 
would  leave  a  large  measure  of  freedom  fm-  useful 
variety  and  experiment. 

From  time  to  time  the  deimmd  is  made  fm-  Slate 
support  for  schools  under  Church  control.  The 
present  policy  is  entirely  opposed,  howf^ver,  to  the 
granting  of  suppoil  to  schools  not  under  public 
control,  and  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  a  change 
of  opinion. 

The  feai"  has  been  expressed  that  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  State  system  private  schools,  especially 
those  of  secondary  grade,  will  tend  to  disappear. 
This  appears  unlikely,  and  would  certainly  be 
undesirable.  Where  education  is  so  centralised,  as 
in  the  Australian  States,  there  is  a  danger  of  con- 
servatism, and  schools  not  bound  to  follow  a 
prescribed  course  provide  for  variety  and  experi- 
ment. But  if  these  schools  are  to  fulfil  this  purpose 
— or,  indeed,  any  useful  purpose  in  the  national 
system — they  must  secure  the  services  of  first-rate 
teachers,  and  must  aim  at  a  higher  standard  in 
building  and  equipment  than  the  State  provides. 
Few  schools  can  do  this  if  their  sole  income  is  from 
fees.  Their  resources  must  be  sui)plemented  by  Stale 
subsidies  or  by  private  endowments.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  educational  endowments  will  be  forth- 
coming from  public-spirited  men  in  Australia  as 
they  have  been  in  other  countries. 

There  are  undoubted  advantages  in  the  a<lminis- 
tration  of  public  education  by  a  State  department 
without  the  co-operation  of  county  and  district 
councils.  School  facilities  are  probably  more 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  tlie  State.       It    is 
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unlikely  that  uiuler  local  control  education  in  tlfe 
more  thinly  peopled  parts  would  have  been  as  well 
cared  for.  In  the  United  States  of  America  educa- 
tion in  rural  districts  is  markedly  inferior  both  in 
quality  and  quantity  as  compared  with  urban 
centres.  There  is  greater  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  in  the  dilTerent  parts  of  an  Australian 
State.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  higher  cost 
of  rural  education.  In  some  of  the  Australian  States 
education  in  the  rural  schools  costs  about  twice  as 
much  per  child  as  in  the  town  schools.  Changes  in 
the  design  of  school  buildings,  in  equipment,  curri- 
culum and  method  can  be  more  rapidly  carried  out 
when  once  determined  on  by  the  central  authority, 
since  there  are  no  local  councils  to  be  coerced  or 
persuaded.  The  adaptability  of  the  teaching  staff 
alone  limits  the  spread  of  new  subjects  and  methods, 
and  this  can  be  in  great  part  secured  by  special 
courses  of  instruction.  The  teachers  are  State 
servants,  and  may  be  appointed  anywhere  and 
transferred  from  district  to  district  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  best  teachers  do  not  settle  in  the 
large  towns.  All  teachers  are  required  for  a  time  to 
teach  in  country  schools.  This  plan  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  condition  of  things  in  England  and 
America,  where  the  higher  salaries  and  greater 
attractiveness  of  the  town  schools  secure  for  these 
the  best  of  the  students  from  the  Teachers'  Colleges. 
In  Australia  this  is  impossible,  though  it  is  true  that 
teachers  with  shorter  training  and  poorer  general 
education  are  still  provided  for  the  smallest  rural 
schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  distinct  loss  in 
public  interest,  since  the  local  communities  are 
given  no  share  in  school  administration.  It  is 
probably  for  this  reason  that  public  opinion .  on 
educational  questio,ns  is  almost  non-existent.  .  The 
lively  interest  and  keen  pride  in  their  schools  shown 
by  American  cities  and  country  districts  is.  quite 
absent  in  the  Australian  States.  And  such  interest 
and  pride  are  a  loss  to  both  schools  and  community. 
A  progressive  town  or  district  cannot  provide  for 
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its  childi-fMi  u  bi'ld-r  oducalinii.  It  must  w.iil  fill 
the  central  dopartniont  makes  a  general  forward 
move.  This  absence  of  local  rivalry  is  to  some 
extent  replaced  by  State  rivalry.  A  change  which 
has  proved  successful  in  one  State  generally 
spreads  to  the  others.  But  an  undesirable 
uniformity  is  apt  to  l)e  fostered,  and  liie  few  opjjor- 
tunities  allowed  fo  teachers  and  oHicials  for  travel 
abroad  accentuates  this  tendency.  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  have  recently  made  some 
provision  by  means  of  travelling  scholarships  to 
secure  a  broader  outlook,  but  much  more  needs  to 
be  done.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  staff  of 
the  Teachers'  Colleges  should  have  studied  abroad 
and  have  seen  something  of  European  'and 
American  civilisation. 

Public  opinion  on  education  is  neither  energetic 
nor  well  informed.  During  the  period  of  the  war 
opinion  in  England  was  very  strongly  aroused  on 
the  need  for  changes  in  the  school  system.  In 
Australia  nothing  of  the  sort  has  occurred.  The 
public  are  satislled  with  the  frequently  expressed 
opinion  of  Ministers  of  Education  that  the  school 
system  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The  reconstruction 
of  the  past  ten  years  has  been  mainly  due  to  the 
initiative  and  energy  of  far-seeing  Directors  of 
Education,  and  their  task  lias  been  the  harder  since 
they  have  not  been  able  to  rely  on  the  support  of 
an  energetic  public  opinion.  Teachers'  associa- 
tions have  done  useful  work,  and  have  in  the  main 
strongly  supported  the  progressive  policy  of  the 
Director  of  Education.  As  is  natural,  however, 
they  occupy  themselves  mainly  with  matters  of 
detailed  administi-ation  and  with  questions  of 
salary  and  status  i-ather  than  with  broad  questions 
of  policy.  The  newsi)apers  give  little  attention  to 
educational  matlei-s.  and  Pai'liamentary  discussion 
reflects  the  lethargy  of  public  opinion. 

Thore  are  few  educational  magazines  published. 
The  various  State  Departments  issue  monthly 
gazettes,  but  these  are  hardlv  more  than  means  of 
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convoying-  instructions  to  teachers.  A  Kind«>r- 
garten  magazine  lias  been  published  in  Sydney  for 
some  years,  and  recently  a  new  periodical  has  been 
started  with  the  co-operation  of  the  heads  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Colleges,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  provide  a  means  for  forming  and  expressing 
professional   opinion. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter 
to  deal  with  certain  other  institutions  which  have 
a  close  connection  with  education.  Public 
libraries,  museums  and  picture  galleries  are 
established  in  all  the  States,  but  have  not  been 
brought  into  sulliciently  intimate  relation  with 
school  education.  Their  usefulness  would  be  much 
extended  if  there  were  more  active  co-operation 
between  them  and  the  schools.  The  public  parks 
could  also  be  rendered  much  more  useful  if  their 
resources  were  developed  on  the  lines  advocated 
by  the  Playground  Association  of  America.  Schools 
of  Arts  have  for  long  been  in  existence  throughout 
Australia,  but  though  in  New  South  Wales  they 
receive  a  State  subsidy,  they  are  mainly  recreative 
clubs. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  purpose  of  the  State  systems  of  education  is  to 
provide  a  complete  and  articulated  scheme  of 
democratic  education.  More  and  more  it  is 
becoming  possible  for  each  individual  to  carry  his 
education  as  far  as  his  capacity  will  allow.  After 
the  uniform  primary  stage  is  passed  there  is  pro- 
vided a  variety  of  paths  suited  to  varying  capacity 
and  interests^  Too  many  still  drop  out  before 
education  is  as  complete  as  it  might  be,  but 
changes  appear  to  be  imminent  which  will  render 
yet  more  adequate  the  opportunity  for  equality  and 
completeness  of  education.  Public  opinion  has 
not  yet  sufTiciently  realised  that  a  cheap  schooling 
is  poor  public  economy.  The  official  reports  of  the 
State  Departments  show  that  the  Directors  of 
Education  are  fully  aware  of  what  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  providing  better  trained  teachers,  especially 
for  the  rural  schools,  better    accommodation    and 
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equipment,  betbM-  and  more  varied  pruvision  l'(ji- 
secondary  and  trade  education.  London  can  afTord 
to  spend  2.'^s.  6d.  per  tioad  of  population  on  educa- 
tion, and  surely  the  Austr-alian  States  can  afTord  to 
do  as  much  for  their  children.  But  New  South 
Wales,  wliere  the  expenditure  is  highest,  spends 
only  18s.  per  head.  If  the  Australian  States  are  to 
care  for  their  young  members  to  the  extent  now 
done  by  progressive  communities  elsewhere,  they 
must  face  a  considerably  increased  expenditure 
per  head  of  the  population. 


CHAPTER    Vri. 
WOMEN     IN     AUSTRALIA. 
By  Mrs.  Francis  Anderson. 

Australian  women  wore  late  in  stepping  into  the 
ranks  of  advance.  Communication  with  the  home- 
land was  slow  and  expensive  in  mid-Victorian 
days,  and  in  1848,  when  in  London,  Queen's  College 
was  opened  for  the  better  instruction  of  teachers 
in  girls'  schools,  Australian  women  were  content 
to  accept  the  little  that  was  ofTered  to  them  as 
education.  They  knew  of  nothing  better.  In  wide 
spaces,  under  clear  skies,  far  from  the  turmoil  of 
cities,  they  bore  large  families,  and  developed  in 
themselves  and  their  children  that  freedom  from 
convention,  that  practical  deftness  and  resource 
which  still  distinguishes  the  Australian — a  habit 
and  a  manner  which  make  us  different  from  those 
who  spend  their  childhood  within  the  encompassing 
narrowness  of  walls. 

The  English  woman  who  "  had  seen  better  days," 
and  the  poor  gentleman  whose  education  had 
taught  him  everything  except  how  to  earn  a  living, 
v/ere  much  in  demand  in  those  days.  As  governess 
and  tutor,' they  carried  an  example  of  delicacy  and 
refinement  into  country  homes  which  otherwise 
might  have  known  only  roughness,  and  their 
influence  remains  to  this  day  in  many  a  country 
town. 

The  first  woman  who  attempted  private  teaching 
in  Australia  was  Mrs.  Chapman.  She  came  out  to 
the  struggling  settlement  to  be  a  governess  in 
1806,  and  was  given  a  free  passage,  "  as  there  was 
no  doubt  that  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  Settle- 
ment from  the  residence  of  such  a  highly  respect- 
able person."  But  the  fate  which  awaited  all 
highly  respectable  women  in  the  Australia  of  that 
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lime  bcfi'll  Mrs.  CWiapinan.  Souu'diu'  nianii'd  Ikt. 
She  was  Uk;  foi'ei'unner  of  many.  Somotiiiu's  the 
gontlo  daughlfr  of  a  country  cuiato  would  find  iier 
adopted  home  too  rougli  for  sustained  endurance, 
and  would  come  back  to  llo'  newly-boin  city  of 
Sydney  and  open  a  school.  Tlic  Australian  Govern- 
ment schools-  -National,  as  Miey  were  called  bwfore 
Mie  passing  of  Sir  Heni-y  l^arkes'  Act — s*?rved,  of 
necessity,  scholars  of  the  lowest  class,  and  ver-y 
few  girl  children  of  the  better  sort  attended  them. 
The  private  school  flourished,  though  it  remained 
for  years  the  "  Ladies'  Seminary  "  of  early  Vic- 
torian days.  Reform  in  education  reached 
Australian  private  schools  at  length,  and  examina- 
tions, registration,  and  a  desire  for  higher  education 
have  done  their  work.  Melbourne  was  foi-  a  time 
ahead  of  Sydney  in  this  particular,  but  every 
country  town  and  city  now  possesses  excellent 
opportunity  for  education.  No  woman  teacher  in 
a  private  school  now  works  all  day,  as  once  she 
did,  for  £20  or  £30  a  year.  Employment  under  the 
several  Departments  of  Education  is  not  in  any 
State  very  highly  paid;  the  teacher  is  cheap  every- 
where, but  it  can  nearly  always  be  obtained  by 
competent  persons,  and  only  the  incompetent  or 
idle  need  accept  a  pittance. 

Our  first  step  towards  freedom  of  utterance,  and 
better  education,  was  made  in  the  Literary  Societies 
which  were  founded  in  the  cities.  They  were  small 
associations  of  the  few  women  who  loved  literature 
and  wished  to  know  more  of  it.  'JMiey  could  only 
be  small,  for  the  great  majority  bad  little  taste  for 
learning.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  had  nearly 
oil  emigrated  to  make  money  or  to  gain  a  higher 
social  position  for  their  children,  and  a  gc^ater 
opportunity.  No  sluggard,  no  coward,  and  very 
few  students  came  willingly  to  Australia  in  the 
early  days,  but  many  dissatisfied  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  home  they  still  loved,  in  spite  of 
discontent.  The  chartist,  the  radical,  the  agitator 
lound  liere  an  easier    held,   and   the   thoughts   and 
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hopes  of  oui-  lalliers  are  willi  us  slill.  E\eii  Uie 
poets  and  writers  we  have  produced  are  seldom 
the  children  of  inherited  habit  or  tradition,  as  in 
an  older  country.  They  are  a  spontaneous  growth, 
products  of  the  vastness  and  beauty  of  a  broad, 
free  land. 

1'he  first  step  towards  the  higher  education  of 
women  was  actually  taken  by  those  far-seeing 
men  who,  in  1851,  founded  the  University  of 
Sydney  and  declared  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation 
that  its  education  was  to  be  offered  to  all  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  "  without  any  distinction 
whatsoever."  The  general  attitude  towards  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  the  woman  of  that  time 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  this  comprehensive 
declaration  did  not  apply  to  women,  and  that  no 
woman  attempted  to   question  the  opinion. 

But  echoes  from  the  homeland  did  occasionally 
cross  the  sea,  and  in  1878  Sir  William  Manning, 
Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  began  to  consider  that  women 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  attend  classes  and  take 
Degrees.  In  three  annual  addresses  he  spoke  on 
the  subject,  while  during  the  months  between  he 
tried  to  convert  a  conservative  Senate  to  his 
opinion,  and  at  length,  in  1881,  the  motion  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  the  University  on  the 
same  terms  as  men,  was  carried  unanimously. 
But  Sydney  remained  true  to  its  traditions  for 
many  years,  and  as  late  as  1898,  when,  a  demon- 
strator being  absent  from  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
the  Professor  recommended  that  a  distinguished 
woman  graduate  should  be  appointed  temporarily, 
the  then  Chancellor  agreed  somewhat  unwillingly, 
and  said  that  "  a  precedent  was  not  thereby  made 
in  favour  of  a  woman."  Time,  the  great  leveller, 
is,  however,  wearing  down  prejudice,  and  women 
are  now  sometimes  appointed  on  their  merits  to 
positions  which  once  were  closed  to  them. 
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W'lioii  classes  at  Sydney  University  weie  declared 
open  to  women,  they  did  not  enter  in  large  numbers. 
Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  colony 
had  then  lo  begin  as  a  i)ui)il  l(»acher;  a  degree  was, 
therefoi(\  impossible  for  Iht'm,  and  private  schools 
did  not  desire  teachers  so  qualilied.  All  this  was 
changed  many  years  ago,  and  hundreds  of  women 
now  attend  classes  and  take  Degrees.  This  year — 
1919 — there  are  699  women  students  at  the  Sydney 
University,  who  are  distributed  as  follows: — Arts 
Course,  278;  Economics,  ."32;  Medicine,  93;  Mas- 
sage, 96;  Pharmacy,  21;  Science,  97;  Agricultural 
Science,  5;  Dentistry,  2;  Law,  ;3;  Education,  51; 
Architecture,  8;  Japanese,  2;  and  there  are  several 
Research  Scholars.  Of  these  students  133  are 
unmatriculated.  Sydney  now  employs  6  womon  as 
lecturers  and  demonstrators. 

For  many  years  the  women  students,  though 
admitted  to  classes  on  equal  terms  with  men,  were 
even  more  poorly  accommodated  outside  the  class- 
rooms. Despite  magnificent  bequests,  the  Univer- 
sity always  needed  all  its  money  for  purposes  more 
urgent  than  the  comfort  of  its  students.  This 
defect  has  lately  been  remedied,  and  a  fine  building 
— Manning  House — now  recalls  to  memory  the 
woman's  Chancellor,  and  provides  beautifully  and 
conveniently  for  women  students.  As  48  of  the 
number  mentioned  above  are  evening  students, 
^Manning  House  is  open  from  morning  to  night. 

Melbourne  was  in  advance  of  Sydney,  and  slightly 
in  advance  of  Adelaide,  in  its  offer  of  University 
education  to  women.  They  were  not  admitted  from 
the  beginning,  as  in  Brisbane,  founded  many  years 
later;  but  all  courses,  except  medicine,  were 
opened  to  them  in  1879.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  C.  H.  Pearson,  a  scholarly  English- 
man, who  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Victorian  Parliament,  and  for  some  time  Minister 
for  Education.  The  door  to  Medicine  was  opened 
to  them  in  1887.  There  are  this  year  417  women 
attending  classes  in  Melbourne  University,   Eighteen 
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are  eniployt'd  as  lecturers  or  in  laboratory  work. 
One  woman,  Dr.  Georgina  Sweet,  was  appointed 
Acting-Professor  during  the  absence  of  Professor 
Sir  Baldwin  Spencer. 

The  University  of  Queensland,  founded  con- 
siderably later  than  those  in  the  older  States,  began 
to  admit  women  at  once.  It  has  now  78  women 
students — 59  in  Arts,  19  in  Science. 

In  each  of  the  States,  University  women  are  at 
work  as  inspectors,  heads  of  scientific  experimental 
work,  lecturers,  teachers  and  coaches.  A  few  are 
lawyers,  and  three  have  been  appointed  judges' 
associates;  but  the  woman  lawyer  cannot  generally 
command  an  assured  position  in  Australia,  and 
despite  occasional  assertions  and  demands,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  majority  of  women  desire 
at  present  to  employ  a  lawyer  of  their  own  sex. 

The  case  for  Medicine  is  very  different.  Medical 
women  practise  in  each  of  the  capitals,  and  many 
of  them  enjoy  a  position  equal  with  their  brothers. 
Hospital  arrangements  in  Melbourne  and  Adelaide 
have  encouraged  medical  women.  In  Sydney  no 
woman  could,  until  very  lately,  hope  to  obtain  an 
appointment  in  a  general  hospital,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  our  most  experienced  nurses  provision 
should  be  made,  so  that  a  woman  patient  might  be 
attended  by  one  of  her  own  sex  if  she  so  preferred. 
The  war,  in  taking  from  us  many  of  our  best  men, 
is  helping  to  modify  prejudice;  but  it  dies  hard. 

In  Sydney,  as  in  Brisbane,  there  is  a  Women's 
College.  That  in  Sydney  was  opened  in  1894,  and 
Miss  Macdonald,  its  first  Principal,  who  still  holds 
the  position,  said  on  the  opening  day:  "  In  point 
of  view  of  dignity,  we  stand,  I  think,  alone  in  the 
British  Empire  as  the  only  Women's  College  fully 
affdiated  to  a  University."  The  college  building 
became,  some  years  ago,  too  small  for  the  number 
of  students  who  applied  for  residence,  and  an 
annexe  was    built.       Forty-five    students    are    now 
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in  residence,  and  there  is  a  long  waiting  list. 
;\lelbournc  has  had  since  1886,  in  Trinity 
Hostel,  a  home  for  University  students.  Built 
lacg'My  by  the  henelicencc  of  Janet  Lady  Clarke,  it 
is  connected  with  Trinity  (college,  which  belongs 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  not  affiliated  to 
the  Univefsity.  A  strong  committee  has  lately 
been  formed  to  found  a  Women's  College  in  Mel- 
Itourne  with  a  delinite  University  status.  Brisbane 
began  its  Women's  Collog<^  very  soon  after  the 
founding  of  its  University.  It  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  Sydney,  in  that  the  supporting  grant 
from  the  Governim'iii  of  the  State  is  given  under 
conditions  as  to  the  training  of  students  to  be 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  as  yet 
in  temporai-y  buildings,  which  are  too  small,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  like  the  two  other  Australian 
colleges  for  women,  obliged  to  refuse  some 
applications. 

There  are  Women's  Hospitals  in  each  of  the 
Australian  capitals.  Sydney  has  four,  and  in  each 
women  are  employed.  Melbourne  enjoys  the 
reputation  for  possessing  in  the  Queen  Victoria 
Hospital  for  Women — which  is  a  public  hospital  as 
wtdl  as  a  training  school  for  nurses — the  only 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere. It  was  founded  by  women  doctoi-s  twenty 
jears  ago,  and  is  entii-ely  orticered  by  women.  In 
each  of  (he  States  there  are  Children's  Hospitals. 
and  these  also  employ  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  women  doctois  of  Melbourne  some  time  ago 
began  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  how  far  the 
health  of  women  graduates  suffered  as  compared 
with  that  of  their  sisters  or  cousins  who  did  not 
follow  any  University  course.  It  was  a  diflicult 
investigation,  and  the  outbreak  of  war  interfered 
with  its  conclusion;  but  so  far  as  it  went,  the 
statistics  of  marriage,  average  health,  and  number 
of  children,  living  or  dead,  were  not  unfavourable 
to  graduates. 
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Woman  Suffrage  in  Australia. 

Victoria,  though  not  tlie  lirst  Australian  colony 
t(j  enfranchise  its  women,  was  the  first  into  whose 
Parliament  the  question  was  introduced.  In  1868, 
John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  to  Sir  Alexander  Michie  to 
congratulate  him  and  Victoria  on  the  fact  that  "  for 
the  first  time  a  colony  has  outstripped  the  mother 
country  in  advocating  improved  principles  of 
legislation."  This  congratulation  referred  to  a 
debate  in  Parliament,  but  it  was  premature.  It 
was,  however,  the  beginning.  In  1873  an  amend- 
ment advocating  woman  suffrage  was  carried  in 
the  Victorian  Legislative  Council  by  two  votes,  and 
pgain  there  was  no  further  result.  Except  for  the 
quiet  persistence  of  a  few  ardent  spirits — notably 
Mrs.  Dugdale  and  Mrs.  Bear  Crawford — the  ques- 
tion was  then  practically  forgotten  until  1884,  when 
the  Woman's  Suffrage  Society  was  formed.  Other 
associations  with  the  same  object  soon  followed, 
and  worked  to  educate  the  public. 

In  1891,  Mr.  James  Munro,  then  Premier,  intro- 
duced a  Bill,  without  any  success.  In  1894,  the 
three  associations  united  to  form  a  council,  in 
order  to  do  active  work  in  the  elections  soon  to 
take  place,  and  in  1895  the  Acting-Governor's 
speech  included  "  one  adult  one  vote  "  as  part  of 
the  programme  foi'  (hii  Session.  The  measure  was 
introdvuM^d  as  part  of  the  Plural  Voting  Abolition 
Lill.  Tlie  Labour  members — then,  as  for  many 
ytiars  in  Australian  Parliaments,  an  advanced 
portion  of  the  Radical  Party,  rather  than  a  separate 
and  organised  body--were  in  favour  of  the  woman's 
vote,  but  were  afraid  to  hinder  that  portion  of  the 
Bill  which  they  thought  more  important  by  advo- 
cating it.  The  Bill  was,  however,  passed  by  the 
Assembly,  but  the  woman's  clause  was  lost  in  the 
Council. 

In  1898,  at  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Federal 
Convention  in  Melbourne,  a  very  large  public 
meeting  was  held  to  advocate  woman  suffrage. 
The   Victorian    Attorney-General  was  in  the  chair. 
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and  Dr.  Coekburu  and  .Mi'.  lldldiT,  i'i'|in'.>^(Mitali\t's 
from  South  Australia,  wIkm-c  woint'ii  had  th(^  vote, 
were  speaker.s.  Dr.  Cockburn  d(}clar<'d  that  "  the 
whole  .sphere  of  politics  in  S.A.  had  been  rai.sfd  by 
the  advent  of  the  women,"  and  Mr.  Holder  said  that 
the  vote  had  had  a  good  effect  on  the  women  of 
S.A.  by  "  enlarging  their  sense  of  responsibility 
and  by  inducing  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of 
flu^  Parliament  of  S.A.  to  all  question.s  d^aliDf;  wifli 
I  lie  interests  of  women  and  childr(Mi.' 

Af'.er  this  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
opinion  of  Victorian  politicians  would  change,  and 
\ery  soon  the  Premier,  Sir  rieorge  Turner,  pro- 
mised the  women  to  introduci>  a  Bill  to  .secure  to 
them  the  vote.  A  vain  promise!  Sir  George  did 
liis  part,  but  for  the  thii'd  time  the  elective  Upper 
Mouse  rejected  the  Bill.  The  history  of  the 
attempts  to  obtain  the  reform  in  Victoria,  where, 
as  in  the  other  colonics,  opponents  were  few  and 
the  great  majority  indifTerenf,  is  a  history  of  the 
determined  i*esistance  of  a  small  number  of 
obstinate  men  who  were  willing  to  use  any  means 
rather  than  to  allow  their  unreasoning  opposition 
to  be  defeated.  The  Upper  House  of  Victoria  foui-- 
-feen  times  rejected  a  Woman  SutTrage  Bill  which 
had  been  easily  passed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  the  women  of  that  Slalf  did  not  vole  in  a  Slal<' 
•  'It'ction  until  an<'r  tlifv  li:id  \n(cd  in  liir  (ii>| 
l-'(vleral  election  in    \\U):]. 

The  second  debate  in  an  Australian  Parliament 
on  the  woman's  right  to  vote  took  place  in  1885, 
when  Dr.  Stirling  introduced  into  the  Legislative 
TiOuncil  of  South  Australia  a  Bill,  which  declared 
as  an  abstract  proposition  that  "women,  like  men, 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  frantdiise."  .\t 
this  time  the  people  of  S.A.  had  made  no  move  in 
the  matter,  though  it  had  been  discussed  in  New 
Zealand  in   1878. 

Dr.  Stirling's  motion  was  carried  without  a 
division,  and  thus  encouraged,  he  soon  introduced 
another    Bill    to    give    effect    to    his  theory.       This 
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second  Bill  proposed  to  give  the  vote  to  spinsters 
and  widows  of  property,  but  not  to  married  women. 
The  concession  to  wealth  aroused  the  enmity  of 
I  he  Labour  Party,  and  they  strongly  opposed  the 
Bill,  which  was  lost.  During  the  next  year — 1886 — 
a  Woman's  Social  Purity  Society  was  formed  in 
Adelaide,  and  its  members,  believing  that  their 
power  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  possession 
of  the  vote,  formed  a  Woman  Suffrage  League,  and 
began  to  make  the  question  a  living  one  in  South 
Australia.  In  1889,  Mr.  Caldwell  introduced  a 
Woman  Suffrage  Bill,  which  was  lost.  The  next 
year  the  Bill  was  again  introduced,  carried  through 
the  third  reading,  but  rejected  by  the  Upper  House. 
In  1891,  at  a  citizen's  meeting  called  in  Adelaide  to 
discuss,  the  evils  of  sweating,  it  was  decided  that 
little  could  be  done  without  a  Woman's  Union  and 
the  vote.  A  Woman's  Trade  Union  was  formed  at 
once.  lliis  union  worked  hard  to  return  Labour 
members  to  Parliament,  and  in  1892,  believing  that 
it  would  succeed,  Mr.  Warren  introduced  a  Bill,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  give  w^omen  of  property  votes 
for  the  Legislative  Council,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  Labour  members  supported  this 
Bill,  although  they  disliked  the  property  qualifica- 
tion, because  they  hoped  to  alter  it  in  Committee. 
But  when  the  mover  saw  what  was  about  to  happen, 
he  abandoned  the  business,  and  for  some  little  time 
the  question  remained  in  abeyance.  Then  the 
Government  took  up  thf  matter  and  proposed  in 
submit  the  question  to  a  I'eferendum.  This 
proposal  met  with  little  favour,  and  was  lost. 

In  1894,  after  an  election  in  which  the  friends 
of  the  cause  had  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  their 
advocates  returned,  the  Bill  which  enfranchised 
the  women  of  South  Australia  was  passed.  ft 
received  the  Queen's  assent  in  1895,  and  the  women 
of  the  colony  voted,  not  in  hundreds,  but  in 
thousands — quiet  and  enthusiastic  thousands — on 
25th  May,  1896,  the  first  women  to  vote  in  Australia. 

In  the  mother  colony  (N.S.W.)  no  public  move- 
ment to  obtain  the  vote  for  women  was  made  until 
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1891.  For  sdiiit'  liiuc  before  that  year  I  he  WMiiieiis 
(Christian  Temperance  I'liidji  had  lieeu  quietly 
(iiscussing  llie  matter,  and  two  women — Mrs.  (lale 
and  Mrs.  f.awson  (owner  of  the  "Dawn,"  a  woman's 
I.ai)eri-  liad  occasionally  advocated  making  an 
ofToi-t  to  oblaiu  11,  but  with  no  perceptible  ell'ect. 
In  March.  18U1,  a  few  women — eight  only— met  in 
a  private  house  and  decided  to  form  a  Woman 
SufTrage  Lt»ague  and  to  begin  active  work.  They 
were  encouraged  by  the  avowed  sympathy  of  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  who  in  July  of  the  same  year  brought 
forward  a  direct  motion  to  test  the  opinion  of 
Parliament.  'I'he  fate  of  this  motion  may  serve  as 
a  samrde  of  the  way  in  which  the  question  was 
evaded  for  years  in  every  Australian  Parliament. 
Out  of  I'll  members,  only  9t  voted,  and  the  motion 
was  lost  by  57  to  3i. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Sir  George  Dibbs 
introduced  an  Electoral  Bill,  and  Sir  Heni-y  Parkes 
attempted  to  obtain  the  omission  from  it  of  the 
word  "  male."  This  alteration  was  not  accepted. 
The  Rill  provided  for  "  one  man  one  vote,"  and,  as 
in  the  other  colonies,  friends  of  this  provision 
feared  to  endanger  it  by  asking  for  any  further 
innovation.  In  the  same  year  the  Labour  Electoral 
League  was  asked  to  make  woman  suffrage  a 
"  plank  "  in  its  platform,  but  the  Committee 
declined  to  do  so  until  the  passing  of  the  Electoral 
Bill  had  made  every  man's  position  secure. 

In  1893  Mr.  Rae  took  u|)  the  (lueslion,  and  gave 
notice  of  motion,  but  was  crowded  out,  and  in  1894 
Mr.  Dowell  O'Reilly  inti'oduced  a  Bill,  which  was 
carried  in  the  Assembly — 89  foi-,  30  against.  The 
tone  of  the  debate  on  this  Bill  showed  a  marked 
improvement  on  those  of  former  years.  There 
was  less  empty  ridicule,  and  more  calm  reasoning, 
and  hope  began  to  kindle  in  the  breasts  of  the 
women's  advocates.  But  the  measure,  like  many 
which  followed  it,  was  lost  in  the  Upper  House, 
then,  as  for  many  years,  a  sti-onghold  of 
Conservatism. 
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During  these  years  the  Suffrage  League  worked 
hard.  It  was  never  a  very  large  body,  and  it  had 
to  encounter  not  only  direct  opposition,  but  indif- 
ference, and  even  ridicule,  from  women  as  well  as 
men.  But  its  members  never  allowed  themselves  to 
bo  disheartened,  and  never  descended  to  words  or 
methods  which  they  might  afterwards  regret. 
Deputations  waited  on  every  Premier.  Before 
every  election  each  candidate  was  asked,  often 
verbally,  always  by  circular,  to  state  his  intention 
if  a  Bill  should  be  introduced;  meetings  were  held, 
and  branches  formed  in  many  electorates,  and 
debates  were  carried  on  wherever  a  few  adventurous 
young  men  could  be  found  to  meet  the  practised 
women  debaters,  who  never  once  failed  to  carry 
their  side  of  the  question.  It  was  a  busy  time,  for 
the  speakers  were  few  and  were  for  the  most  part 
women  who  worked  all  day  to  earn  their  living. 
But  our  triumph  was  still  far  off. 

In  1895,  Mr.  Willis  proposed  to  introduce  a  Bill, 
as  a  private  member,  and  a  deputation  asked  the 
Premier,  Mr.  (late  Sir  George)  Reid,  to  allow  him 
to  do  so.  But  the  Premier  declared  that  there  was 
no  precedent  for  that  course,  and  the  Bill  was 
declared  out  of  order.  Mr.  Reid  soon  after  left  for 
England,  and  a  deputation  waited  on  Mr.  Brunker, 
Acting-Premier.  He  promised  to  consult  his 
colleagues,  but  nothing  came  of  the  consultation. 
In  the  same  year  the  Political  Labour  League  was 
again  appealed  to,  and  asked  to  make  woman 
suffrage  a  "  plank,"  and  in  1896  this  request  was 
granted,  and  from  that  time  Labour  joined  with 
woman  to  obtain  her  enfranchisement. 

The  Federal  Convention  took  place  about  that 
time,  and  Mr.  Brunker  took  charge  of  a  petition  for 
the  women  of  New  South  Wales.  We  had  sent  out 
circulars  to  all  members,  and  again  our  hopes  ran 
high.  We  knew  that  Sir  John  Cockburn  (S.A.),  Sir 
John  Quick  (Victoria),  and  others  like  them  were 
in  favour  of  the  reform,  and  wc  had  confidence  in 
them.     Our  confidence  was  not  misplaced.     It  was 
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I'oally  In  llu.'iii,  iiinl  lu  (licir  work  in  llic  (^imx  ciiliuii, 
that  we  owe  the  measure  for  "  uniform  franchise," 
which  cvenlually  heeame  a  provision  in  the  Federal 
Hill,  and  which  villiinaldy  forced  the  minds  and  tho 
hands 'of  the  several   Stale  Parliaments. 

Hut  thei-e  was  still  woi'k  to  he  done  in  those 
Parliaments  and  among  the  i)eoi)le.  who  i-emained 
inditTerent.  Rich  women  in  New  South  Wales  were 
roused  in  1898  when  the  Reid  Tiovernment  passed 
a  Land  Tax  Bill,  and,  hy  its  action,  many  women 
who  owned  land  were  at  last  forced  to  recognise 
the  injustice  of  taxation  without  representation. 
They  protested  formally,  and  the  l^remier  court- 
eously acknowledged  that  their  protest  was 
reasonable.  That  was  all!  In  this  year,  Mr. 
Fegan,  who,  in  1897,  had  brought  in  a  Bill,  which 
did  not  reach  its  second  reading,  called  a  meeting 
at  Parliament  House,  so  that  members  and 
advocates  of  woman  suffrage  might  meet  and 
arrange  for  another  deputation.  This  deputation 
extracted  a  promise  from  Mr.  Reid  that  after  the 
election,  then  approaching,  the  question  should  be 
made  a  Government  measure.  Mr.  Reid  was 
returned  by  a  large  majority,  but  when  the  Govern- 
ment programme  appeared  there  was  no  mention 
of  the  woman's  vote.  Thereupon  Mr.  Fegan  again 
broughl  in  a  Bill,  hut  it  was  crowded  out  by 
Govei'nment  business. 

'J'he  Woman  Suffrage  League,  then  growing 
desperate,  asked  that,  as  the  women  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, by  this  time  enfr-ancliised,  would  be  able  to 
\ote  in  the  Federal  Ueren-mlum,  soon  to  take  place, 
they  also  might  be  allowed  to  I'ccord  their  opinions 
on  the  proposed  Federation. 

The  f^remier  listened  to  this  demand  with  some 
sympathy,  but  pointed  out  that,  as  rolls  would  have 
to  bo  prepared  for  such  a  vote,  the  time  necessary, 
and  the  expense,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
grant  the  request.  But,  as  a  consolation,  he  held 
out  a  hope  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  would 
soon  bring  in  a  Suffrage  liill.  This  was  again  an 
empty  promise.       No  Bill   appeared.      .Mr.  Reid  was 
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suoii  alL*'!'  Iliruwn  out  ul"  ullice,  aiul  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  William)  Lyne  became  Premier.  Again 
our  staunch  friend,  Mr.  Fegan,  took  charge  Qf  a 
Bill — December,  1899 — but  the  Session  was  late, 
and  again  it  was  crowded  out.  However,  we  knew 
by  that  time  that  the  clause  granting  woman 
franchise  was  embodied  in  the  Federal  Bill,  and 
would,  therefore,  become  part  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  that  the  matter  could  not  be  long 
delayed. 

In  1900,  the  Labour  Party  took  up  the  matter, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Premier,  and  on  12th 
June  the  Governor's  speech  asked  Parliament  to 
consider  it.  Mr.  Rose  then  brought  forward  a 
motion  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  referendum,  but 
this  was  easily  defeated.  Upon  9th  November, 
1900,  Mr.  Lyne,  the  first  Premier  to  do  so  in  New 
South  Wales,  introduced  a  Bill  to  enfranchise 
women  of  adult  age.  This  was  passed  in  the 
Assembly,  but  lost  in  the  Upper  House  by  three 
votes.  In  1901,  the  State  election  took  place,  and 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  See,  the  new  Premier, 
openly  advocated  woman  suffrage,  and  during  the 
following  year  brought  in  a  Bill,  which  was  again 
carried  in  the  Assembly,  but  lost  in  the  Council. 
In  1902,  the  Premier  again  introduced  a  Bill,  and 
the  Council,  no  longer  able  to  oppose  a  measure 
approved  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  allowed  it  to 
pass.  The  Bill  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  in 
August,  1902.  It  received  the  King's  assent  on 
4th  July,  1903.  The  women  of  New  South  Wales 
voted  for  the  first  time  on  16th  December,  1903, 
at  the  first  Federal  election,  as  did  also  the  women 
of  Tasmania,  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  West 
Australia,  who  voted  in  their  own  State  elections 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

In  the  younger  colonies  (not  States  until  after 
Federation)  the  course  of  events  resembled  those 
alrea-dy  detailed.  The  respectable  conservative 
stolidly  opposed  reform,  and  the  jealous  critic 
talked  nonsense,  while  a  group  of  hard-working 
women  and  a  few  far-seeing  men  laboured  for  the 
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coming  day.  lii  rasiuania,  wniiifii  began  io 
organise  in  189(3,  and  a  measure  approving  of  the 
i-eform  passed  the  Assembly  by  a  two  to  one 
majority.  Tlie  little  sister  promised  to  do  better 
than  the  big  ones  of  the  family.  But  the  question 
was  soon  hampered  by  rejection  in  the  Upper 
House  and  by  the  complications  involved  in  the 
new  electoral  system;  Tasmania  adopted  the  Hare- 
Spence  method  of  voting,  the  invention  or 
adaptation  of  a  South  Australian  woman,  IMiss 
Spence,  but  it  denied  the  vote  itself  to  its  own 
women  until  September,   1903. 

In  Queensland,  active  work  was  begun  in  1894, 
when  the  Woman's  Equal  Franchise  Association 
was  formed.  At  one  of  its  meetings.  Sir  Chas. 
Lilley,  then  and  always  a  f/-iend  of  reform,  said: 
"  The  problem  of  the  sweating'  system  must  natur- 
ally interest  wijmtMi  most  deeply,  and  she  wants  a 
vote,  so  that  she  may  send  men  to  Parliament  who 
have  hearts  as  well  as  heads,  and  who  shall  declare 
that  this  crime  shall  no  longer  be,  or  there  shall  be 
an  end  to  the  system  that  makes  it  possible." 
Brave  words!  But  the  women  of  Queensland  had 
to  wait  for  ten  years  before  they  had  power  to 
express  an  opinion  of  any  practical  value.  They 
voted  first  at  the  Federal  election,  and  were 
enfranchised  in  their  own  State  in    1905. 

In  West  Australia,  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
[lerance  Union  was  much  more  active  in  its  demand 
for  woman  sutTrage  than  in  any  of  the  other 
eolonies,  and  the  cause  was  fortunate  in  having  an 
advocate  in  the  wife  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Lady 
Onslow.  The  question  was  introduced  into  the 
Assembly  of  the  colony  in  1896,  and  lost  by  only 
two  votes.  As  in  the  other  colonies,  the  prospect 
of  Federation  began  to  engage  attention  and  delay 
reform,  and  the  State  did  not  enfi-a.nchise  its  women 
until  after  they  had  voted  in  the  first  Federal 
election. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  the  woman's  vote? 
There  are  men  who  would  weigh  thought  in  ounces 
and  count    inspiration    by  pennies,   as   though   life 
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were  a  child's  slate.  They  say  that  we  have  simply 
doubled  the  number  of  voters  and  done  nothing. 
And  there  are  women  who  look  on  the  vote  as  if  it 
were  a  magic  wand,  which  in  their  hands  might 
solve  every  problem  and  right  every  wrong.  They 
think  that  we  do  not  value  our  possession  and  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  It  is  a  possession  they 
covet.     Both  are  mistaken. 

The  possession  of  the  vote  by  Australian  women 
has  done  exactly  what  those  who  sanely  demanded 
it,  expected  it  to  do.  When  it  gave  us  the  right  to 
express  our  opinions  at  the  ballot  box,  it  gave  that 
opinion  an  importance  it  never  had  before,  and  we 
therefore  offer  it  more  freely,  and  with  more  con- 
sideration and  more  effect,  than  in  a  land  where 
women  are  by  law  silent.  The  result  may  be  seen 
in  laws  relating  to  the  drink  traffic,  in  those 
relating  to  women  and  children,  and  in  the  altered 
status  of  the  woman,  an  alteration  hard  to  define, 
but  everywhere  perceptible.  To  the  woman  the 
vote  has  been  an  education.  It  is  enlarging  her 
outlook,  and  it  tempers  her  judgment.  To  be 
somebody  where  before  you  were  nobody,  increases 
responsibility  and  develops  character.  Women  sit 
on  boards  and  committees,  no  longer  as  a  con- 
cession, but  equal  with  men,  and  while  they  learn — 
at  first  in  the  wisdom  of  silence^the  business  of 
dealing  with  inti'icatc  affairs,  men  learn  from  their 
instinctive  knowledge  of  humanity,  and  from  their 
domestic  habit  of  looking  for  causes,  rather  than 
at  effects,  much  which  formerly  they  missed.  The 
Australian  woman  who  takes  part  in  public  affairs 
is  more  sure  of  her  position  as  an  individual  and 
-  less  conscious  of  sex  than  her  unenfranchised 
sisters.  This  result  of  the  vote  is  visible  every- 
where to  those  who  choose  to  observe. 

There  were  enthusiasts  who  thought  and  hoped 
that  when  we  were  enfranchised  a  woman's  party 
would  be  formed,  which  would  vote  as  one  for  great 
reforms.  A  similar  hope  probably  inspires 
unenfranchised  women  all  over  the  world.  They 
suppose  that  all  women  will  think  alike  in  politics, 
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although  they  know  Ironi  oasy  experience  thut  they 
differ  widely  on  every  other  subject,  and  they 
ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  practical  conduct  of 
political  life,  under  party  government,  such  a 
course  would  be  almost  impossible.  In  Sydney  a 
few  women,  led  by  Miss  Rose  Scott,  who,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Suffrage  League  during  the  whole  term 
of  its  existence,  had  done  an  immense  work,  did 
form  an  associati(Ui  to  obtain  leform  and  to  ignore 
party  dilferences.  J'or  some  lime  (hey  worked  with 
energy,  and  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  influencing 
politicians  and  in  introducing  reforms  in  matters 
relating  to  women  and  children.  But  the  great 
majority  oi  the  women  who  were  interested  in 
politics  divided,  and  the  more  keenly  they  were 
interested  the  more  quickly  they  divided  and  joined 
the  party  whose  theories  and  methods  they 
favoured.  Women's  Labour  Leagues  and  Women's 
Liberal  Leagues  were  quickly  formed,  and  women 
generally  proved  themselves  capable  of  being 
partisans  quite  as  unreasoning  as  their  husbands 
and  brothers. 

South  Australia  and  West  Australia  were  more 
fortunate.  In  the  former  a  Woman's  Non-party 
Association  does  excellent  work.  It  has  steadily 
advocated  the  appointment  of  women  to  various 
ofTices,  and  that  State  has  now  women  police, 
women  magistrates,  and  women  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  There  is  a  woman  Inspector  of  Schools, 
and  a  woman  on  tlie  Public  Library  Board.  It  has 
a  municipal  sub-committee,  which  constantly 
reminds  the  aldermen  of  Adelaide  if  the  streets  are 
untidy  or  if  inspection  of  nuisances  is  neglected, 
and  since  the  municipal  regulations  in  that  city 
liave  been  amended  so  that  women  may  be  elected 
as  aldermen,  it  has  nominated  two  of  its  members 
for  election  to  the  Clity  Council,  and  intends  that 
some  day  that  reform  sliall  also  be  carried. 

In  West  Australia,  the  Women's  Service  Guild  is 
doing  similar  work,  and  is  also  non-party.  Its 
objects  are  mainly  educational,  but  it  is  making  its 
influence  felt  in  a  comparatively  young  community, 
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and  many  reforms  have  been  discussed  in  Perth, 
which,  without  the  prompting  of  the  Women's 
Guild,  might  have  bien  left  for  many  years  in 
silent  obscurity. 

In  every  State  of  the  Commonwealth  there  are  a 
few  active  political  women  who  bestir  them.'ielves 
occasionally,  and  before  an  election  call  political 
meetings  for  women  alone.  But  many — probably 
the  larger  portion  of  women  voters — are  coiitent 
to  consider  politics  by  their  own  firesides  and  to 
vote  as  conscience,  or  the  influence  of  a  friend,  may 
direct.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  they  resemble 
their  husbands  and  fathers. 

None  of  the  dire  results  foretold  by  gloomy 
prophets  have  been  fulfilled  since  Australian 
women  began  to  vote.  Domestic  quarrelling  has 
not  increased.  There  have  been  no  disgraceful 
scenes  at  the  polling  booths.  Election  day  is  more 
than  ever  like  a  Sunday — to  which  efTect  the 
closing  of  all  public-houses  contributes,  perhaps, 
more  than  the  women.  Our  homes  are  no  more 
neglected  than  before,  perhaps  because,  in  small 
towns  and  in  suburbs,  many  women  of  leisure  go  to 
visit  the  busier  housewives  and  mind  the  baby 
while  its  mother  votes.  The  woman  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  recording  her  vote,  and  probably  makes 
no  more  mistakes  than  her  fellow  man,  and  despite 
the  foreboding  most  horrible  of  all,  we  are  still 
womanly  women. 

Visitors  from  older  countries  always  notice,  and 
some  times  bitterly  resent  the  fact,  that  our  women 
workers  are  less  deferential  in  their  manner  than 
those  of  older  countries.  These  strangers  cling  to 
the  belief  that  there  must  be,  perforce,  an  inferior 
class,  and  they  like  to  feel  that  they  themselves  are 
superior.  It  is  sometimes  a  pleasant  feeling.  The 
independence  of  our  workers  is  the  result  of  many 
causes,  and  the  vote  must  be  accorded  its  share. 
It  has  imperceptibly  acted  as  a  social  leveller,  and 
has  helped  to  increase  the  pay  of  female  labour. 
High  wages  encourage  independence.  Because  of 
these  effects,  many  young  Australian  women,  born 
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in  homes  wliicli  in  l^nyland  or  Scotlaiiil  would  Icel 
disgraced  by  tiioir  labour,  here  work  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  think  labour  honourable.  The 
daughter  of  a  professional  man  may  be  a  typiste  in 
an  olhce  where  the  daughter  of  (he  grocer  in  the 
little  back  street  is  a  forewoman.  In  the  odice  each 
will,  nay,  must,  esteem  the  other  according  to  her 
merit,  and  outside  will  not  disdain  her  acquaint- 
ance. There  will  bf  bounds  beyond  which  lU'iliier 
will  pass,  but  thfy  will  not  lie  as  rigid  as  the  bounds 
in  older  countries.  II  is  not  then  surprising  that 
the  grocer's  dauglidr  should  sometimes  assume 
e(iu;ilil>'.  Slie  judges  fi'oiu  the  stand[)oint  of 
labour  and  salary;  she  knows  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  she  may  marry  a  rich  man,  peihaps 
become  Lady  Mayoress  some  day,  if  the  Fates 
are  kind,  and,  like  the  housemaid  who  is  paid  as 
highly  as  the  accomplished  teacher,  she  behaves  as 
if  she  were  an  equal. 

They  are  young,  these  girls,  like  their  country. 
They  liave  never  felt  the  inlluence  of  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  and  though  they  might  be  willing  to 
"  behave  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters," 
they  are  as  yet  hardly  able  to  recognise  their 
betters  when  they  see  them. 

These  dilferences  in  conduct,  like  the  alterations 
in  our  laws,  may  not  be  entirely  the  result  of  our 
enfranchisement.  They  may  be  in  part  the  result 
of  the  many  causes  which  led  up  to  it,  and  to  other 
reforms.  But  they  are  now  characteristic  of  young 
Australian  womanhood,  and  to  those  who  can  look 
back  they  seem  to  have  had  their  beginning  about 
the  same  time  as  the  demand  for  the  vote. 

Nursing. 

Nursing  is,  in  Australia,  one  of  I  In-  most  i)opular 
of  womens  professions,  and  the  nurse,  trained  and 
registered,  can  everywhere  command  pi-ivileges 
conceded  to  no  other  woman.     It  was  not  always  so. 

The  first  trained  nurse  who  came  to  Australia 
was  Lucy  Oshuiii.  In  I8()7,  the  riovernment  of 
.New    South    \^"illes.  drixen    to    the    conclusion    tlial 
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something  must  be  done  to  improve  conditions  at 
the  Sydney  Infirmary — then  the  only  large  hospital 
in  the  colony— sent  to  London  for  expert  advice. 
The  correspondence  between  Florence  Nightingale 
and  Henry  Parkes,  then  Premier  (which  is  preserved- 
in  the  Mitchell  Library),  proves  the  deep  interest 
which  both  took  in  the  matter.  Miss  Osburn  came 
to  Sydney  with  the  hearty  recommendation  of  Miss 
Nightingale.  She  had  been  trained  at  St.  Thomas', 
the  hospital  in  London  then  chosen  by  the  Nightin- 
gale Fund  for  the  training  of  nurses,  and  she  had 
visited  several  Continental  hospitals  to  gain 
experience  of  their  management. 

She  found  the  Infirmary  always  crowded,  being 
much  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  city. 
There  was  no  provision  for  ventilation,  the  walls 
were  infested  with  vei-min,  and  it  was  never  free 
from  infectious  disease.  It  was  managed  by  a 
large  board,  whose  members  were  irregular  in 
their  attendance,  so  that  complaints  often  passed 
on  and  were  unheeded,  and  by  a  male  manager, 
whose  authority  continually  clashed  with  that  of 
the  "  lady  superintendent,"  whose  very  title  he 
resented.  In  his  opinion  voluntary  service  was 
admirable;  he  preferred  male  to  female  nurses,  and 
thought  training  quite  unnecessary.  In  short,  he 
represented  the  old  school,  which  Miss  Osburn  had 
come  to  supplant.  She  found  the  staff,  though 
willing,  hopelessly  incompetent,  and  many  of  them 
unfit  for  training.  They  were  all  of  the  poorer 
class,  unused  to  restriction  and  generally  illiterate. 
As  late  as  1875,  many  of  the  seniors  wrote  a  copy- 
book exercise,  and  did  a  simple  sum  every  day,  and 
took  their  work  to  Miss  Osburn  to  be  corrected  in 
her  scanty  leisure;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
respectability,  she  was  obliged  to  insist  that  the 
younger  members  of  the  stall"  should  never  be  out 
alone  at  night  without  an  elderly  female  relative. 

The  Lady  Superintendent  struggled  for  five  years 
against  all  the  hindrances  which  these  conditions 
involved,  and  then,  quite  hopeless,  told    the    Board 
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that  she  must  resign  her  position.  'J'hen  Sydney 
woke  from  its  lethargy.  A  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate,  and  tliough  Ignorance 
objected  that  Miss  Osburn  was  a  lady--as  she  cer- 
tainly was,  and  IncompctfniM'  Ltrunihlt'd  that  she 
did  nothing  but  lind  fault  and  interfere,  which  was 
not  surprising  under  the  circumstances,  and 
Sectarian  Feeling  c()mi)lainf'd  that  she  called  her 
assistants  "  sister,"  which  pi-oved  that  she  wanted 
to  make  the  Infirmary  into  a  nunnery — she  com- 
pletely established  every  one  of  her  charges. 
The  management  of  the  Tnllrmary  was  changed,  she 
t\'as  given  complete  control,  and  she  remained  in 
Sydney  until  1880,  making  the  Sydney  Hospital  a 
model  for  smaller  establishments  all  over  Australia 
and  laying  clean  and  strong  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  training  nurses,  which  remains  her  only 
memorial. 

Miss  Osburn  brought  witii  her  from  England  live 
nursing  sisters,  three  of  whom  remained  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  lielped  to  carry  on  the  system  of  training 
and  nursing  which  she  inaugurated.  Sister  Bessie 
became  matron  of  the  Parramatta  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  Sister  Eliza  was  made  matron  of  the 
Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  and  Sister  Haldane 
went  to  Melbourne  to  take  charge  of  the  principal 
hospital  in  that  city. 

One  of  the  women  whom  Miss  Osburn  trained, 
writing  now  of  her  departure,  says:  "The  resigna- 
tion of  our  dearly  loved  Lady  Superintendent  left 
us  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Her  personality 
was  so  marked,  her  hold  over  the  staff  so  firm,  that 
fi-om  the  head  nurse  to  the  juniors  we  thought  that 
tilt'  hospital  could  not  exist  without  her."  One  of 
lilt'  leading  doctors  of  that  day,  speaking  of  her  to 
I  lie  Select  Committee,  said:  "  She  is  extremely 
talented,  extremely  ambitious  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Infirmary  and  the  staff,  and  a  lady  of  great  zeal, 
and  I  advise  you  to  keep  her."  The  lady  thus 
described,  who  met  and  conquered  almost  insuper- 
ahh'   diiricullif's.    r<"c('i\('d   at    first    as    salary    €200    a 
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year.  Tliis  sum  was  afterwards  raised  to  £250, 
which  was  considered  almost  princely.  During  the 
sitting  of  the  Select  Committee,  she  was  able  to 
prove,  to  the  annoyance  of  her  opponents,  that  the 
nurses  living  in  the  Nightingale  wing,  built  for 
them  at  her  request,  were,  under  her  management, 
fed  and  lodged  for  £13  a  year  each.  Florence 
Nightingale  taught  her  followers  to  be  economical. 

But  the  standard  of  comfort  for  nurses  was  not 
then — at  least  in  Australia — as  now.  Their  bed- 
rooms were  very  scantily  furnished,  the  mattress 
was  of  hessian  filled  with  straw,  so  that  "  the  first 
wire  mattress  caused  a  sensation."  They  were 
given  only  brown  sugar  for  their  tea,  and  the  butter 
was  so  sparingly  supplied  that  "  one  of  the  number 
was  always  told  off  to  divide  .it,  so  that  each  one 
might  be  sure  of  a  taste." 

After  the  departure  of  Miss  Osburn,  her  place 
was  given  to  an  Australian  of  Scotch  descent,  who 
had  been  one  of  her  probationers  in  1875 — Sister 
McKay — and  the  title  of  Lady  Superintendent  was 
abolished.  Other  alterations  were  gradually  made. 
The  wooden  trays  and  oilcloth-covered  tables  dis- 
appeared from  the  surgical  ward  and  enamel  came 
into  use.  One  woman  who  inaugurated  a  great 
change  in  Sydney  will  always  be  remembered  by 
Australian  nurses.  Jessie  Gargill,  grateful  for  the 
benefit  she  had  received  from  careful  nursing,  set 
herself  the  task  of  preparing  a  woman's  ward  in 
Sydney  Hospital,  and  with  the  money  she  gave  and 
collected,  the  ward  was  completely  and,  for  that 
time,  most  luxuriously  furnished.  Later,  in  1892, 
Mrs.  Cargill  again  collected  and  gave  money,  in 
order  to  furnish  comfortable  rooms  for  the  Sisters, 
and  still  later,  after  Mrs.  Cargill's  death,  the  nurses 
themselves,  grateful  for  all  she  had  done  for 
women,  endowed  a  ward  to  bear  her  name  for  the 
use  of  any  trained  nurse  who  might  require  it.  It 
is  rarely  vacant. 

Though  nurses  were  for  many  following  years 
carefully  trained,  there  was    no    general    standard, 
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and  occasionally  nurses  practised  who  had  hfcn 
neither  trained  or  examined.  Attempts  at  co-oidi- 
nation  were  made,  and  a  nurses'  home  was  estah- 
lished  by  a  few  lacfies  wlio  saw  the  need  of  trained 
nursing  for  the  many  who  would  not  desire  to  enter 
a  hospital.  But  no  serious  efTort  to  remedy  the 
lack  of  standard  was  made  until  1899,  when  tlie 
Australian  Trained  Nurses'  Association  was  formed. 
This  associatit)n  has  its  headquartei-s  in  Sydney, 
and  from  thei-e  by  means  of  Branch  Committees  or 
Councils  in  Queensland,  South  Australia,  West 
Australia,  and  Tasmania,  it  controls  the  length  of 
training,  the  courses,  and  the  teaching  required, 
and  decides  on  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
registration,  and  then  registers  every  nurse  who 
complies  with  its  regulations.  The  Victorian 
Trained  Nurses'  Association  does  exactly  the  same 
work  in  Victoria,  and  the  two  Associations  have 
made  a  reciprocal  agreement,  by  which  the  same 
conditions  prevail  all  over  Australia.  A  Nurses' 
Registration  Bill  is  now  (1919)  before  the  Vic- 
torian Parliament.  A  list  of  registered  nurses, 
male  and  female,  with  their  antecedents,  is  pub- 
lished in  every  annual  report,  and  this  list  effec- 
tually prevents  ignorance  or  incompetence,  for  no 
ho?;pital  will  engage,  and  no  doctor  recommend,  an 
unregistered  nurse. 

Over  2000  Australian  nurses  left  us  for  war 
service;  some  have  been  home  on  leave  and 
returned.  We  heard  of  them  in  St-rbia,  in  France, 
in  Egypt  and  India,  and  wherever  they  went,  we  are 
certain  that  they  were  working  with  as  much  love 
for  the  Empire  as  we  who  watched  their  careers 
from  their  home  in  the  sunshine. 

In  Sydney,  as  in  most  of  the  other  large  cities, 
there  are  Associations  for  District  Nursing.  These 
associations  began  with  the  idea  that  a  district 
visitor  should  be  able  to  give  advice  on  bodily  cis 
well  9s  on  spiritual  ailments.  But  in  most  cases 
the  immediate  bodily  need  is  so  great  that  the 
spiritual,    though    not   neglected,   becomes    subordi- 
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nate.  One  nurse  in  Sydney,  in  charge  of  a  large, 
poor  district,  had  during  last  year  259  patients,  to 
whom  she  had  paid  over  4000  visits. 

This  number  must  not  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
extreme  poverty.  The  pauper,  as  he  is  known  in 
older  countries,  dofs  not  exist  in  Australia,  and 
tliero  is  probably  very  little  want  which  might  not 
be  avoided  by  thrift.  But  the  prospect  of  high 
wages  encourages  waste,  and  misfortune  sometimes 
follows  even  careful  living.  Some  patients  probably 
enjoy  extremely  the  kind  attention  which  they  get 
for  nothing,  though  they  would  not  have  employed 
a  doctor.  The  district  nurse  receives  a  salary  of 
£68,  with  board  and  residence,  and  her  travelling 
expenses  are  paid.  The  nurse  who  attends  private 
patients  receives  £3  3s.  per  week. 

In  1911,  the  great  need  for  expert  help,  especially 
for  women,  and  in  cases  of  accident,  in  the  far 
interior,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Bush  Nursing 
Association.  Lady  Dudley  was  its  founder,  and  is 
still  its  life  patroness.  The  work  of  the  association 
owes  its  success  to  the  energy  of  the  doctors,  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  its  management,  and  mainly 
to  the  work  of  the  devoted  women  who  are  willing 
to  live  far  from  the  stir  of  towns  and  cities  while 
they  serve  the  need  of  those  who  might  easily, 
without  them,  die  for  lack  of  help.  The  associa- 
tion receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Government,  but 
some  of  the  districts  succeed  in  raising  enough 
money  to  pay  tlie  modest  salary  of  the  bush  nurse. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  duties  she  accepts.  Her 
home  is  generally  poor  and  inconvenient,  and  she 
often  travels  long  miles  to  places  even  more  incon- 
venient, and  much  more  rough,  to  struggle  alone 
against  disaster  and  death.  Some  idea  of  the  work 
done  by  a  bush  nurse  may  be  gained  by  the  annual 
report  for  last  year  of  one  district,  wherein  tlu' 
nurse  is  said  to  have  treated  1949  patients  and  paid 
2640  visits.  In  addition,  she  had  attended  7 
obstetric  cases  and  had  sent  only  22  patients  to  a 
doctor.  Every  bush  nurse  is  familiar  with  the 
small  subscriber  who,  wheii  he  is  told  that  he  has 
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appendicitis,  or  tumour,  or  sdiiu'lhiug-  equally  dilli- 
cult  to  deal  with,  will  say:  "  \\'liy  siiould  I  pay  l(»s. 
a  year  for  a  hush  nurse,  wlieu,  allec  all,  I  hav«'  tn 
go  to  a  doctor  wiien  f  am  ill?"  Every  husli  luu-se 
is  also  familiar  willi  llif  firalihuli'  and  sw<'i'( 
kindliness  that  Wduld  rt'|)a>    Iht  tt'iiidlil  it  11  cnuld. 

Women    and    Immigration. 

During  the  eaily  years  (d'  settlfmi-nt  in  Australia, 
tlif  colony,  (d'  necessity,  cordained  ver'y  few  Wdineii. 
The  Government  made  sfunc  attempt  tn  alter  the 
halance  hy  importing  women  from  "  tiie  islands." 
as  the  many  ai(dii|)elag(js  in  the  Pa<'itlc  wero  then 
called,  hut  except  for  the  wives  of  the  few  ofTirials, 
there  were  for  nmny  years  hai'dly  any  free  white 
women  in  Austi'alia.  Assisted  immigi-ation  hegan 
\(*ry  early  in  the  centui-y.  for  lahour  was  gi-eatly 
needed,  hut  the  excess  of  males  was  not  relieved. 
W'onKUi  and  childi-en  were  trouhlesome  passengers, 
the  voyage  was  lon^,  and  contractors  often  refused 
to  carry  them.  The  ditlicidty  seemed  almost 
insui)erahle,  hut  at  length  a  woman  found  a  remedy. 
\o  account  (d  the  work  of  women  for  Australia 
would  he  coinpleti^  without  mejiticui.  of  ('aroline 
(Miisholm. 

She  was  the  wife  (d'  .Major  C.hisholm,  who  came  to 
Sydney  on  leave  from  India  in  1846,  and  she  was, 
as  one  of  her  intimate  friends  has  recorded,  "  a 
woman  whose  chief  characteristics  were  common- 
sense  and  energy."  She  found  in  her  n<>w  home 
ami)le  need  for  hoth.  'J'he  immigrants  l)eing 
hrought  to  the  little  colony  hy  the  (iovernment  were 
supposed  to  he  single  men,  hut  many  were  so  only 
Itecause  they  had  heen  ohliged  to  leave  wife  and 
(diildren  hehind.  Besides  these,  there  were,  all  over 
the  settled  portions  of  the  cohuiy.  ticket-of-lea\(' 
men,  as  they  were  called-nien  i-eleased  hecause 
their  crimes  had  heen  more  the  result  of  misfortune 
than  vice,  and  hecause  theii-  hcdiavioiir  under  sen- 
tence had  heen  consistently  good.  Many  of  these 
had  also  left  wives  and  families  "  somewhere  "  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  whom   they  longed  to  see.      It, 
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was  a  time  of  illiteracy,  and  Caroline  Ghi'zholm 
began  her  work  by  writing  to  authorities  in  villages, 
in  workhouses,  in  asylums,  to  try  to  help  the  men 
who  could  not  help  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  to  the  struggling  little  settlement  the 
population  it  so  greatly  needed. 

Without  rank,  without  influence,  and  with  an 
income  barely  a  decent  competence,  she  began  a 
correspondence  to  try  to  reach  thousands  of  the 
poorest  women  and  children  "  somewhere  at 
home."  She  has  left  on  record  that  in  one  year  she 
wrote  and  received  over  three  thousand  letters. 
She  was  exceedingly  methodical,  arranging,  docket- 
ing, dating  and  sending  proofs  of  identity,  and  at 
length  the  Commissioner  for  Emigration  in  London, 
worn  out  by  her  pertinacity,  began  to  discuss  her 
cases,  and  the  first  two  shiploads  of  wives  and 
children  came  to  Sydney. 

By  degrees  the  working-classes  in  England 
discovered  that  honest  information  about  the  new 
land  might  be  had  from  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  numbers 
wrote  to  her  for  information.  Great  schemes  for 
colonisation  were  then  afoot,  times  were  hard  in 
the  old  land,  and  toilers  were  leaving  home  in 
thousands,  but  no  one  asked  the  advice  of  so  humble 
a  person  as  Caroline  Chisholm,  and  she  determined 
to  do  what  she  considered  her  own  special  work  in 
her  own  way.  She  was  convinced  that  the  only 
useful  immigration  must  be  domestic  and  self- 
supporting.  She  would  not  consent  to  any  scheme 
which  would  bring  to  the  new  country  paupers, 
idlers,  or  dissolute  rascals.  She  began  operations 
with  one  man.  He  was  a  Chartist  carpenter,  whom 
she  persuaded  to  do  without  beer,  save  his  scanty 
wages,  and  emigrate.  She  had  to  lend  him  a  few 
pounds  for  the  voyage,  and  she  arranged  that  he 
should  send  home  money  to  bring  out  his  mother. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  Family 
Loan  Colonisation  Society.  In  1850,  her  scheme 
was  prospering,  but  in  need  of  money,  and  she 
sought  the  help  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  other 
eminent  men,  persuaded  them  to  lend  money  to  help 
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her  lo  increase  hcv  work,  established  a  weekly 
series  of  nieelings  at  hor  little  house  in  Islington, 
for  she  had  had  to  go  lo  London  to  superintend  her 
work,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  chartering  ships 
and  sending  hundred*  of  families  lo  the  land  of 
hope  and  promise 

In  the  course  of  Ihm-  laboiiis  .she  felt  uhligt.'d  t(j 
expose  the  abommaltli'  conditions  under  which 
emigrants  were  sent  out  of  l-'nglish  ports,  and  she 
did  it  so  fearlessly  that  Ih'i-  lif<'  was  threatened  in 
Liverpool.  But  she  knew  no  fear.  She  came  back 
to  Australia  in  charge  of  a  great  shipload  of  women, 
and  visited  the  goldfields  with  them  in  order  to  see 
that  the  wives  were  safely  placed  in  the  homes  of 
their  husbands,  and  that  the  single  were  happily 
married  at  once.  She  addressed  meetings  of  the 
roughest  men  to  tell  them  of  their  social  duties  and 
their  responsibilities  as  husbands  and  fathers.  In 
many  cases  she  united  husband  ami  wife  after  many 
dreary  years  of  separation. 

The  street  in  Islington  where  she  lived  was  often 
crowded  on  the  day  of  her  meeting,  and  fine  ladies, 
who  came  in  cai'riages,  and  gentlemen  in  broadcloth 
waited  while  she  talked  to  scavengers  and  cooks. 
Robei-t  Lowe  wrote  an  ode  to  her,  "  Punch  "  pub- 
lished a  poem  about  her,  in  which  he  said — "  In- 
stead of  making  here  and  there  a  convert  of  a  Turk, 
She  made  the  idle  multitude-  turn  fruitfully  to 
work."  But,  except  for  those  who  care  for  old 
memories,  Caroline  Chisholm  is  forgotten,  even  in 
the  land  she  served  so  well.  She  died  in  1877. 
Australia  did  little  Tor  the  woman  who  had  done  so 
much  for  her,  and  England's  only  reward  was  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years  of  bee  life. 

During  the  gold  rush  and  after,  the  great  need 
for  labour  induced  each  colony  to  adopt  new 
schemes  for  immigration,  and  many  a  family  name 
to  begin  a  new  life  in  n  new  world.  Tliey  were 
adventurers,  optimists,  enthusiasts,  who  started 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  in  a  little  sailing 
ship  to  settle  in  an  unknown  land.       Three  or  four 
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months  at  sea  was  a  test  of  endurance,  and  only  tlie 
strong  and  hopeful  accepted  it.  We  are  the  children 
of  our  fathers,  and  their  characteristics,  which  now 
are  called  Australian,  came  to  us  in  direct  descent 
from  the  men  and  women  who  sailed  round  the  Cape 
seventy  years  ago. 

The  immigrant  girl  who  comes  to  any  Australian 
port  now  may  be  sure  of  protection  and  a  welcome. 
The  National  (louncil  of  Womnn  has  done  excellent 
work  in  connection  with  the  British  Women's  Emi- 
gration Society,  and  has  taken  some  steps  to  open  a 
Hostel  for  women  emigrants.  The  W.C.T.  Union 
is  also  interested  in  the  matter,  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  with  active 
branches  in  every  port,  sends  an  emissary  to  meet 
every  emigrant  shij),  and  offers  a  home  and  a  wel- 
come to  every  girl  who  shows  herself  in  need  of  a 
friend  and  a  liel|)ing  hand.  Since  the  great  war, 
very  few  immigrants  have  come  to  us.  But  they 
may  come  in  large  numbers  bye  and  bye,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  with  a  smile  and  willing  assis- 
tance. 

Children. 

Australian  women  have  always  found  ample 
scope  for  active  work  among  Australian  children. 
Our  mild  climate,  with  its  clear  air  and  constant 
sunshine,  encourages  outdoor  life,  and  the  child, 
whether  his  parents  be  rich  or  poor,  not  confined 
within  narrowing  walls,  or  curbed  by  continual 
admonition,  becomes  naturally  more  free  in  man- 
ner, nearer  to  the  wild,  and  adopts  less  easily  the 
restraints  of  civilisation.  While  Sydney  was  a 
mere  dot  on  the  coast  of  our  great  island.  Governor 
King  reported  to  the  Home  Oftice  that  there  "were 
1007  children,  tiner  or  more  neglected  1  have  never 
seen,"  playing  daily  in  the  streets  of  Sydney,  and 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Macquarie,  a  child  was  killed 
in  the  principal  street,  by  that  time  named  after 
King  George,  though  not  made  or  paved,  because 
as  he  sat  in  the  road  putting  sand  on  his  head,  he 
could   not    see     Mrs.    ^lacquarie's   curricle    coming, 
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aiul  was  so  kiKickt'd  down  by  Imt  Ki'uom.  Governor 
King,  aftoi-  sending  in  tlic  before-menfionprl 
report,  resolved  to  do  something  for  the  childicn 
of  the  n»>w  land,  and  iiis  wife,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Lieutenant-Cjovernor,  Mfs.  l-*aters(>n,  were  the  first 
women  who  attemi)ted  public  work,  or  sat  on  a  com- 
mittee in  Australia.  They  took  a  house,  one  of 
the  first  l)rick  houses  built  in  Sydney,  and,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Mi-.  .Johnson,  the  lirst  (Chaplain,  they 
opened  it  as  a  home  for  neglected  children,  and  tlius 
installed  the  "  Bariack '"  system,  wliich  remaint'd 
the  recognised  and  ap|)roved  method  of  dealing  with 
destitute  children  until    I  HOC). 

About  (hat  time  public  opinion  in  England  and 
.\mei'ica  began  to  protest  against  the  existing  i)lan 
of  sending  orphan  and  neglected  children  to  live  in 
work-houses  among  inlii-m  criminals.  Parents 
realised  thai  in  sucli  asylums  the  innocent  child 
received  an  r'ducalion  in  vice,  and  lacked  the  sym- 
pathy and  restraint  of  family  life.  Eddies  from 
that  wave  of  thought  reached  this  far-ofT  land,  and 
in  1866  .Aliss  ("aroline  Emily  Clark  initiated  a  move- 
ment in  Adelaide,  which  ultimately  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Barrack  system  in  Australia. 
She  began  by  asking  the  Premier  of  the  colony  that 
a  destitute  boy  might  be  given  into  her  charge  with 
the  money  per  week  that  he  would  cost  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Asylum.  A  boy  and  girl  were  given  to  her, 
and  she  sent  them  to  board  with  a  respectable 
family,  where  the  board  cost  only  (>/-  i»er  week. 
In  the  asylum  it  cost  9/-. 

'i'lie  scheme  thus  stai'Ird  in  Adelaide  was  soon 
ad(){)ted  in  the  other  capitals.  In  Sydney,  .Mrs. 
.Jefferis,  who  had  lived  in  Adelaide,  began  the 
boarding-out  of  a  very  few  children  in  a  cottag<^ 
home,  and  for  some  years  the  work  was  done  by  a 
small  committee.  This  idea  was  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  N.S.W.  in  1881,  when  the  new- 
method  of  dealing  with  neglected  children  wa.s 
authorised  by  law.  Cottage  Homes,  Industrial 
Homes.   Babies"   Homes,   and  other  kindred  in.stilu- 
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tions  are  now  in  N.S.  Wales  carried  on  by  the 
State  Children  Relief  Board.  Although  the  work 
is  national  the  Board  makes  use  of  innumerable 
women,  who  as  Honorary  Visitors  or  Inspectors, 
confer  the  human  touch  on  what  might  otherwise 
be  formal  charity. 

The  rates  under  the  Act  in  N.S.W.  for  boarded- 
out  children  are  12/-  for  an  ailing  baby,  10/-  for 
a  child  under  twelve  months,  8/-  for  those  under 
two  years,  and  so  decreasing  to  5/-  for  those  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  These  children  attend  the 
local  public  school,  and  a  report  from  the  master 
is  sent  to  the  Board  as  to  their  attendance  and 
conduct.  The  same  amounts  may  be  paid  to  desti- 
tute mothers,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  their 
own  children.  The  total  number  of  State  children 
in  N.S.W.  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Board 
is  13,283,  being  a  little  over  6  per  1000  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  expenditure  for  the  entire  services  of 
the  Department  was,  last  year,  £201,226.  This 
includes  the  salaries  of  33  oflicers,  who  are  assisted 
in  the  work  of  inspection  by  more  than  four  hun- 
dred lady  visitors. 

The  Boarding-out  System  was  adopted  in  Vic- 
toria in  1873,  but  that  State  does  not  own  the  vari- 
ous institutions  as  in  N.S.W.  It  uses  privately- 
owned  institutions,  most  of  tliem  belonging  to 
churches,  and  pays  them  a  capitation  fee.  In  each 
suburb  or  district  there  is  a  boarding-out  committee 
consisting  solely  of  women,  who  superintend  all 
matters,  and  pay  the  foster  parent  or  the  actual 
mother  the  allowance  due  to  her.  An  authority  on 
the  subject  says — "  Women  in  Victoria  rock  the 
cradle  in  social  matters,  and  men  look  over  their 
shoulders  approvingly."  In  Victoria  in  1918  there 
were  11,143  children  under  supervision,  and  the 
expenditure  was  £175,152, 

In  S.  Australia  there  were,  according  to  the  last 
report,  1769  children  in  the  various  institutions. 
many  of  these  being  connected  with  the  different 
churches.     Queensland  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
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experienco  of  the  older  States,  and  her  Act,  passed 
in  1911,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  competent  to 
Judge,  one  of  the  best  Acts  extant  dealing  with  ne- 
glected children.  In  West  Australia  the  work  has 
been  begun,  but  the  State  is  young,  and  at  present 
it  still  centi'es  in  the  capital,  Pcitli. 

Miss  Spence. 

After  1878  Miss  i;iark.  wiio  began  reform  wctrlc 
for  children  in  Adelaide,  had  an  energetic  assistan! 
in  Catherine  Helen  Spence.  Miss  Spence  was  a 
Scotswoman  who  came  to  S.A.  in  1839,  wlien  she 
wa.s  fourteen,  and  who  during  a  long  life  never 
ceased  to  work  for  a  good  cause,  if  it  needed  assis- 
tance. She  began  as  a  novelist  and  journalist,  but 
soon  found  other  fields  in  which  to  labour.  Twice 
she  visited  Europe,  and  travelled  all  over  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada,  to  scatter  far  and 
wide  her  pamphlet — "  A  Plea  for  Pure  Democracy," 
and  to  lecture  on  her  scheme  for  elTective  voting. 
During  these  visits  she  examined  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  neglected  children  adopted  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  she  visited,  and  became  an  author- 
ity on  this  subject,  Eor  many  yeai-s  she  contribut<Ml 
to  English  reviews  and  magazines,  and  dui-ing  each 
visit  to  England  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Eliot,  and  other  writers 
of  her  time.  Born  a  Presbyterian,  she  deserted 
what  she  called  its  narrow  Calvinism,  and  became 
a  Unitarian,  often  a  preacher  in  T'nitarian  churches, 
always  a  teacher.  On  her  eightieth  l)irthday  the 
Chief  Justice  of  South  Australia  said  of  her — 
"  Novelist,  critic,  essayist,  accomplished  journalist, 
preacher,  lecturer,  philanthropist,  social  and  moral 
T'ef(»rmer  -lln'  most  distinguished  woman  in 
.\usti'alia." 

In  every  capital  in  our  great  island,  and  in  many 
smaller  cities,  almost  innumerable  associations 
exist,  having  for  their  object  varieties  of  social  and 
philanthropic  work.  Among  these  the  Kindergar- 
ten Unions  may,  by  the  number  of  their  committees, 
and  the  unique  woi-k  they  fin.  be  considered  irnpoi-- 
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tant.  Tlif  first  Kindorgarten  I'liion  was  founded 
in  Sydney  about  twenty  years  ago  by  a  few  persons, 
mostly  women,  wbo  wished  to  set  forth  kindergarten 
principles,  then  greatly  misunderstood  or  ignored, 
and  lo  open  free  kindergartens  for  cliildren  who 
miglit  otherwise  become  larrikins,  and  eventually 
criminals.  Progress  was  at  first  slow  and  difTicult, 
but  free  kindergartens  now  flourish  in  every  large 
city,  and  in  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane  the 
unions  possess,  as  well  as  the  kindergartens,  a  train- 
ing college,  whose  diplomas  are  accepted  by  authori- 
ties in  education. 

Domestic  and  Industrial. 

Australia  has  always  had  a  domestic  problem.  In 
the  beginning,  "  the  assigned  servant,"  often  a  mar- 
tyr to  harsh  custom  rather  than  a  criminal,  was 
naturally  distrusted,  and  she  often  repaid  suspicion 
with  ill  deeds.  She  passed,  and  now  lives  only  in 
the  tales  of  our  great  grandmothers,  but  her  influ- 
ence remains  in  our  domestic  architecture.  When 
there  was  no  choice  but  to  take  servants  from  among 
well-behaved  criminals,  the  kitchens  and  servants' 
quarters  were  built  far  from  the  main  dwelling.  In 
all  old  Australian  houses,  now  fast  disappearing, 
this  is  a  noticeable  feature.  The  practice  thus 
begun  remains  to  this  day;  perhaps  also  because  it 
is  sanitary,  and  suitable  for  a  climate  where  there 
is  very  little  unpleasant  weather. 

As  the  assigned  servant  disappeared  the  gold  rush 
came,  to  change  completely  the  ideals  and  alter  the 
prospects  of  the  little  colonies.  Men  rushed  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  sudden  fortune;  ordinary 
work  was  left  untouched,  and  the  products  of  labour 
rose  to  an  enormous  price.  Meat  was  the  only 
cheap  commodity;  but,  though  a  leg  of  mutton  could 
be  bought  for  a  shilling,  it  had  to  be  carried  home 
by  the  buyer,  for  there  were  no  boys  or  men  to  deliver 
it.  The  excitement  reacted  on  the  women,  and  girls 
despised  domestic  drudgery,  when  they  might  hear 
at  any  moment  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  lucky 
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diggers,  or  might  many  a  man  gnnvii  .so  .suddenly 
rich  that  he  would  burn  live-pound  notes,  or  do  a 
deed  that  would  alter  the  course  of  his  lif»»  without 
any  pause  lor  consideration. 

Immigrants  began  to  comt;  to  tiie  land  of  guld. 
Sailing  ships  brought  girls  and  young  men  in  hun- 
dreds, and  mistresses  began  to  hope  for  days  of  lei- 
sure. When  an  immigrant  ship  arrived  the  girls 
were  taken  to  the  "  Depot,"  and  would-be  mislr-esses, 
admitted  by  ticket,  walked  along  lines  of  astonished 
girls,  and  asked  the  qualiUcations  of  those  whos(! 
appeai'ance  they  liked  best.  Values  vai'ied  amaz- 
ingly, and  it  was  an  amusing  experience  to  every- 
body. The  girl  whose  manner  was  most  promising 
generally  had  a  great  many  clients,  and  occasionally 
the  business  bocamt;  something  like  an  auction. 
But  she  had  nearly  always  "  Come  to  friends."  and 
said  accor(Ungly,  "  I  am  engaged."  A  great  many 
did  come  to  friends,  for  there  was  a  system  by  which 
persons  here  could  pay  a  deposit  towards  the  pas- 
sage money  of  any  suitable  friend  they  nominated, 
and  arrange  for  further  payment  on  arrival.  A 
trial  generally  proved  that  the  girl  from  Connemara 
or  Clare,  for  they  were  generally  Irish,  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  the  methods  or  appliances  of  a 
kitchen,  and  mistresses,  when  they  met.  had  an  inex- 
haustible topic  of  convej'sation  in  tlie  queer  mistakes 
of  the  "  new  arrivals."  But  the  girls  were  amiable, 
and  willing,  and.  as  eveiy  one  of  them  had  a  "  cou- 
sin ■■  or  two  "  in  the.  foorce."  her  policeman's  com- 
jtany  tnafle  hei'  C(jnt»'nted  with  iirr  new  lionu'. 

The  immigrant  girl  passed.  Shf  belongs  lo  the 
stories  of  ttur  mothers  and  grandmothers.  Her 
daughtei's,  well  educated  and  prospei'ous.  often  very 
wealthy,  for  opportunity  waited  on  readiness  in 
those  days,  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  ship 
which  brought  their  mother  from  poverty  to  fortune. 

With  increase  of  population  and  harder  times,  the 
Australian  gii-l  began  to  "  go  to  service."  There 
is  no  better  domestic  worker  an^-Nvhere,  She  can 
do  anything,  unlike  the  English  gii-l.  who  always 
wants  her  work  to  be  dehned,  and  she  will  do  it  with 
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a  smile,  if  you  treat  her  well,  and  refrain  from  dis- 
playing your  superiority.  l^ut  she  must  be  allowed 
her  freedom,  and  she  must  be  well  paid,  and  have 
ample  consideration.  The  old  retainer,  who  stayed 
on  for  years,  because  she  loved  the  family,  never 
existed,  except  in  isolated  instances,  in  Australia. 

A  general  servant,  if  she  can  be  got,  is  often  paid 
from  £1  to  25/-  weekly,  for  servce  in  a  small  private 
family.  A  cook  and  laundress  gets  considerably 
more.  The  little  parlourmaid  expects  £1  or  25/- 
a  week.  Women  employed  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants, as  well  as  those  who  work  in  laundries,  arc 
paid  according  to  an  award.  In  a  hotel  the  wait- 
ress must  be  paid  38/-,  and  the  housemaid  not  less 
than  37/-.  The  cook,  if  a  woman,  may  receive 
£2  10/-,  but  an  efficient  worker  can  command  more. 
In  a  laundry  the  washer  gets  30/-,  the  starcher  28/-, 
and  the  starch  ironer  27/6.  The  shii't  and  collar 
machinist  is  paid  at  least  30/-  per  week.  The  day 
workers  are  paid  5/-  a  day.  All  these  must  be  paid 
extra  for  ovei'time,  and  there  is  a  heavy  fine  for  the 
employer  who  neglects  to  attend  to  the  hours  in 
which  his  people  w'ork. 

Despite  high  wages,  this  service  is  not  popular, 
and  work  in  a  private  house  is  even  less  so.  Many 
women  who  were  brought  up  in  homes  where  two 
or  more  servants  were  kept  thirty  or  more  years 
ago,  now  live  in  a  small  house,  and  do  their  own 
work,  because  they  find  it  almost  mpossible  to  get 
help.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  widespread 
dislikf  of  domestic  service,  and  in  a  community 
where  there  is  equal  opportunity  for  all,  or  nearly 
so,  they  must  carry  more  weight  than  in  older  lands, 
where  there  is  a  tradition  of  subservience.  De- 
spite continual  and  strong  protest,  the  Australian 
girl  still  believes  that  if  she  does  house  work  for 
wages,  she  must  lose  social  status,  and  she  prefers 
factory  work,  though  with  it  she  gets  no  board  and 
no  lodging,  and  is  therefore  not  so  well  paid. 

Factory  work  is  well  paid  in  all  the  States,  and 
highest  in  N.S.  Wales,  though,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  able  to  judge,  i(   is  not  yet  sufl'iciently  remu- 
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nt^raU'd  <,'\<'ii  ln-if.  Aiihui^  faclniy  wmki'is,  llic. 
tailoress  stands  liigliost  socially,  and  receives  the 
higliest  pay.  In  N.SAN".  the  last  award  gives  the 
coat  maker  over  21  years  of  age  38/-  per  week. 
The  award  is-,  of  (•((ur'sf,  lli«'  mininuini.  Many  ex- 
pert women  who  imdorlakc  oidor  work  receive  fi'oni 
£2  to  £o  pei'  week.  Other  workers  ai'e  paid  less,  hut 
none  are  low.  The  last  award  gives  the  di-c-is- 
maker's  assislanl.  who  may  he  a  schoolgirl,  unahle, 
despite  excellent  iiuhlic  school  leaching,  to  use  a 
heedle  properly,  i5/-  per  week.  This  award,  which 
will  probahly  have  the  elTect  of  putting  many 
"  little  "  dressmakers  out  of  business,  is  condemned 
even  by  those  who  are  in  favour  of  high  wagt's,  and 
may  lead  to  a  demand  that  women  sliould  he  allowed 
to  sit  on  Boards  whicli  consider  the  awards  in 
women's  trades. 

For  many  years  in  every  State,  except  Victoria, 
which  was  in  favour  of  Protection,  the  few  factories 
which  were  brought  into  existence,  were  built  with- 
out knowledge,  and  cari'ied  on  without  supervision, 
'i'lie  (Government  of  the  Mother  State  did  not  possess 
a  Factory  Act  until  1897,  when  one  was  passed,  and 
the  first  inspectoi-s  appointed — one  woman  and  two 
men.  The  area  of  the  Act  was  very  limited,  though 
the  area  over  which  tlie  inspectors  liad  to  travel 
was  as  large  as  half  ?'uroi>e.  At  that  time  i-eady- 
marle  clothing  was  imported,  and  tln^  lirsl  ciolliing 
■factory  in  N.S.W.  was  begun  in  that  yeai-.  Since 
tiien  awai'ds  to  iin  rease  wages  and  lessen  hours,  to 
close  shops  early,  and  insist  on  venlilati<»n  ai\d 
every  other  sanitary  provision,  l»a\e  biouglit  about 
a  i-evolution,  slow  and  sihuit,  but  very  efl'ectual. 

In  large  factories  now  dining-rooms  are  provided, 
and  the  workers  as  well  are  given  morning  tea,  an 
institution  thoroughly  Australian.  In  the  best- 
managed,  a  matron  looks  after  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  hundreds  of  girls  in  her  charge,  and 
in  some  a  trained  nurse  gives  all  her  time  and  care 
to  those  who  sufVei"  from  minor  ailments.  'J'he 
consequence  of  this  attention   is  visible  in   the  dc. 
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meauour  of  the  girls.  The  AuaUaliaii  lacLury 
worker  who  works  in  a  well-managed  factory,  under 
capable  supervision,  is  a  self-respocting  young 
woman,  whom  it  would  be  an  insult  to  patronise, 
and  only  those  who  work  in  ill-managed  establish- 
ments forfeit  their  status. 

Women's  Associations. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has 
for  many  years  done  excellent  work  among  the 
young  women  of  Australia.  The  first  association 
was  formed  in  Geelong,  Victoria,  in  1872,  but  the 
time  was  not  ready  for  it;  there  were  difTiculties, 
and  it  disbanded.  The  next  attempt  was  made  in 
N.S.  Wales,  and  an  association  was  permanently 
established  in  Sydney  in  1880,  when  Mrs.  F.  Barker, 
wife  of  the  Anglican  Bishop,  and  IMrs.  Chadwick, 
decided  to  open  a  home  for  young  women  under 
its  auspices.  Mrs.  Goodlet  was  elected  president, 
and  the  home  was  opened  in  1881. 

Melbourne  formed  its  association  in  1882.  In 
South  Australia,  Lady  Colton  had  begun  work  on 
similar  lines  in  1879,  and  in  1884  her  society 
became  a  branch  of  the  Y.W.G.A.  Hobart  followed 
in  1885.  In  Queensland  the  work  was  begun  in 
Rockhampton,  an  important  northern  town,  in  1888, 
and  Brisbane,  the  capital,  followed  in  1891. 

In  1895  the  work  of  the  Association  was  organ- 
ised, and  each  branch  was  connected  with  the  par- 
ent association.  Departments  were  assigned  their 
work,  and  now  enthusiasm  inspired  the  workers. 
Each  city  now  possesses  a  home  worthy  of  its  w^ork. 
In  Sydn<'y,  as  in  the  other  cities,  there  is  not  only 
a  home  and  an  office,  but  also  a  restaurant,  a  hall 
for  meetings,  and  rooms  where  classes  on  many 
subjects  may  meet.  The  association  also  carries 
on  two  hostels,  in  one  of  which  a  room  is  available 
at  any  hour  of  the  night,  for  women  or  girls  who 
may  by  accident  find  themselves  homeless  in  a 
strange  city.  It  supports  an  officer  who  meets 
steamers  and  trains,  advises  homeless  girls,  and 
genei'ally  assists  any  young  woman  who  may  apply 
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lu  liL'f,  or  the  ussuciutiuii  I'nr  liclp.  In  iiiiiuiiicraltlf 
instances  the  Y.W.G.A.  has,  by  the  work  of  this  olli- 
cer,  been  able  to  restore  wanderei-s  to  their  fi'it'nds, 
after  all  other  ways  dt  seeking;  llo'in  had  lieen 
exhausted. 

In  JNIelbourne  the  Association  i)ossesses  a  Hue 
IniildinK.  towards  which  one  family  gave  £15,000. 
lu  Adelaide,  the  tirsi  permanent  home  of  the  associ- 
ation was  a  Memorial  to  liady  Colton,  its  energetic 
founder.  In  1907  the  associations  alliliated  with 
the  World's  Y.W.C.A.,  and  this  step  has  widened 
interest,  and  o'fft'i-efl  lo  Aiisli'alian  iiu'iubers  an 
extended  horizon. 

The  Girls"  Realm  (iuild  began  its  work  in  Sydney 
in  1002,  and  has  now  branches  all  over  N.S.  Wales, 
and  a  membership  of  about  3000.  There  are  guilds 
in  other  States,  but  they  are  not  yet  very  flourishing. 
The  object  of  the  Guild  is  to  help  girls  in  need  of 
help,  and  for  this  i)uri)ose  it  enrols  members  among 
those  who  are  more  fortunate,  and  in  various  ways 
i-aises  money  to  pay  fees  for  classes  or  ai)r)rentice- 
ship,  or  in  any  otlnn-  way  possible  to  assist  girls  in 
poor  circumstances  to  learn  how  jtesl  lo  earn  a  liv- 
ing. Some  of  those  assisted  pay  back  the  loan 
which  helped  them  to  independence.  There  are 
generally  about  fifteen  gii-ls  being  thus  assisted, 
and  the  Guild  has,  since  its  inception,  liidped  over 
70  young  wiunen. 

The  North. 

One  pai't  of  our  git-af  islaiul — the  north — has  in 
its  scanty  population  a  very  small  pi-npoilion  of 
women.  Two,  who  both  lived  iheic  for  a  time,  have 
written  charming  books  about  it.  iuit  neither  Mrs. 
Gunn,  who  describes  her  life  on  a  station  in  the 
Never  Never,  or  Miss  Masson,  who  lived  at  Darwin 
for  a  year,  succeeds  in  making  oui"  tropical  North 
attractive  as  a  place  of  residence.  The  climate  may 
be  endured  by  men,  who  live  an  out-door  life,  but 
women,  tied  to  domestic  duties,  suffer  much.  They 
cannot,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  have  ab\in- 
dant    help.      The  blaokfellow.  with   his   lubra.   in«'ih- 
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ciont  at  best,  and  often  when  most  needed,  filled  with 
an  irresistible  longing  for  "  the  bush,"  is  dying  out. 
The  Chinaman,  an  excellent  servant  generally,  is 
going  home,  for  Australia  insists  on  being  "  white." 
Few  women  of  any  white  race  will  stay  there  to  do 
house  work,  while  high  wages  offer  in  a  temperate 
climate,  and  the  housekeeper's  burden  becomes 
heavy. 

An  American  expert  says  of  life  in  the  Northern 
Territory — "The  white  man  individually  may  exist; 
racially,  he  cannot  persist."  To  this  critics  reply 
"  Not  proven;"  but  the  idea  remains,  and  since  few 
mothers  at  present  stay  there  for  long,  proof  for 
one  side  or  the  other  is  difficult.  A  few  women  go 
north  as  nurses  from  the  Australian  Inland  Mission, 
a  few  officials  try  to  make  homes  there,  and  a  settler 
or  two,  with  their  wives,  may  be  found  in  favoured 
spots,  but  on  the  whole  we  tacitly  agree  that  for  the 
present,  while  wide  spaces  in  a  cooler  climate  are 
waiting  for  settlers,  women  need  not  attempt  to 
conquer  the  heat  of  North  Australia.  Some  time 
ago  a  commissioner,  sent  by  the  Welsh  settlers  in 
Patagonia,  made  investigations,  and,  after  a  visit, 
reported  favourably  on  the  prospects  of  Patagonians 
who  might  decide  to  make  a  change  from  the  cold 
South  to  the  warm  North.  But  we  have  had  no  more 
visitors  from  there,  and  we  conclude  that  the  com- 
missioner's clients  were  not  so  easily  convinced  as 
he  was. 

"  Society,"  as  it  is  in  Europe,  does  not  exist  in 
Australia.  With  no  queen,  no  court,  no  hereditary 
nobility,  wo  know  nothing  of  aristocracy,  except 
what  we  glean  from  the  few  admirable  isolated 
specimens  who  come  to  us  as  Governors.  Nor  have 
we,  as  in  the  United  States,  an  exclusive  "  Four 
Hundred,"  or  an  association  of  self-satisfied  first 
families.  Here  are  no  railway  magnates,  no  multi- 
millionaires, and  we  display  no  grandiose  mansions, 
and  are  dazzled  by  no  "  diamond  horse  shoes." 
There  are  among  us,  it  is  true,  a  few  knights  whose 
wives  assume  the  title  of  lady,  but  as  they  have  been, 
in  many  instances,  lifted  to  the  little  pinnacle  by 
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tlu'  Irothy  swirl  of  party  politics,  the  title  is  not 
very  highly  esteemed.  The  woman  who  was  esti- 
mable as  the  wife  of  a  tradesman,  remains  esti- 
mable, though  she  call  herself  "Lady;"  but  the  title 
does  not  increase  our  regard  for  the  vain  and  self- 
seeking.  Society  there  is,  in  every  city  and  country 
town — society  of  a  sort,  where  like  attracts  like,  and 
where  the  wealthy  and  those  who  live  in  expensive 
suburbs  meet  their  fellows,  and  perchance  consider 
themselves  somewhat  above  the  common  herd.  But 
even  there  the  one-time  toiler  may  dwell  in  affluence, 
and  his  wife,  in  earlier  days,  a  cook  or  dressmaker, 
may  learn  the  manners  of  the  better  nurtured,  and 
hold  her  own  among  them. 

Education  in  our  'Public  Schools,  where  the  child 
of  the  I'ich  man  shares  the  free  education  which  is 
given  equally  to  all,  tends  lo  lessen  differences  of 
social  position,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  some  day  an 
Australia  in  whose  clear  sunshine  the  only  aristo- 
cracy wmH  be  one  of  education  and  high  worth. 


CHAP'L'ER  Vlll. 

THE      PHYSIOGRAPHIC     CONTROL     OF 

SETTLEMENT. 

By  Professor  Griffith  Taylor. 

PART    1. 

Introduction. 

It  has  boeii  stated  that  "  man  is  the  product  of 
liis  environment."  'J'he  value  of  this  generalisation 
depends  largely  on  the  meaning  assigned  to  the 
word  environment.  If  we  include  all  phases  of 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  environment,  no  doubt 
it  is  largely  true.  If  we  conflne  our  study  to  physical 
factors,  we  find  that  their  influence  to  some  extent 
varies  inversely  with  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  the 
race  concerned.  But  the  physical  aspect  still 
remains  of  great  importance  even  in  the  most  cul- 
tured settlements,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
industrial  phases  of  modern  life.  It  is  this  physical 
and  material  aspect  alone  which  will  be  studied  in 
the  present  section. 

In  Australia  the  very  great  proportion  of  the 
people  is  directly  concerned  with  the  development  of 
natural  resources.  There  is  practically  no  leisure 
class  whose  life  might  h»'  considered  to  be  nnah'ccted 
by  industrial  matters.  Thei-p  is,  moreover,  \rv\ 
little  settlement  in  outlying  regions  for  puri)0ses  (if 
defence.  We  find,  in  short,  that  the  whole  of  our 
settlement  has^taken  ptace^arong  the  natural  lines 
<»f  trade  and  industry,  and  this  greatly  simplifies  our 
study — e\en  if  it  mai\es  the  evolution  of  our  Com- 
monwealth appear  somewhat  tame  beside  that  of 
the  powers  in  other  continents.  Yet  a  study  of  the 
struggles  of  the  settler  with  his  environment  shows 
that  they  have  been  as  strenuous  in  Australia  as 
elsewhere;  and  as  they  have  occurred  within  the 
last  130  years,  it  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  obtain  a 
coherent  picture  of  the  wliole. 
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U  will  bt'  of  iiilcrc^!  lo  rcvit'w  llif  coursi"  (»f 
exploration  and  settlement  from  the  earliest  days  in 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  and  see  how 
Nature  has  here  thwai't<'d  and  there  assisted  ln-r 
greatest  disturber.  I'liis  heuristic  nu'thod  will  show 
us  that  by  i870  almost  all  the  cetuioinic  regions  of 
Australia  were  known,  and,  except  in  mining,  Aus- 
tralia's resources  could  have  been  faii-ly  estimated 
even  at  that  early  date. 

Australia  has  inhospitably  lurncd  her  back  on  llir 
older  centres  of  civilisation  (see  1^'ig.  1),  as  if  to 
preserve  herself  from  invasion  by  yellow  or  black 
races.  She  looks  and  will  continue  to  look  towards 
the  Pole  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the  South-east,  rather 
than  to  Java  and  India.  Hence,  in  spite  of  all 
inducements  the  bulk  of  the  population  will  always 
remain  in  the  South-east  corner,  which  is  bathed  in 
the  rains  due  t<t  the  cool  Antarctic  cyclones. 

Discovery  and  Physiographij. — The  l(!ast  known  por- 
tion of  the  Australian  coast-line  is  probably  along 
Cape  York  Peninsula  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Keer- 
weer.  Apart  from  one  or  two  mission  stations, 
there  is  no  settlement  to  this  day,  and  the  charts  still 
show  by  broken  lines  the  nebulous  state  of  oui- 
knowledge.  Here,  early  in  l(j(i(>.  the  lirst  authentic 
survey  of  our  coasts  was  made  by  (-aptain  Jansz.  of 
the  "  Duyfken,"  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  look 
of  the  place — the  mangrove  swamps,  teat  ice 
thickets,  and  scattered  encalxids  to  lemj)!  Mie 
Dutch  01-  any  other  nalioii  In  selllr  lliere.  'riif\- 
had.  in  fact,  struck  perhaps  Ihe  jra^l  altractive  cdasl, 
of  all  the  "  wiiiler-iiruiiKJil  ri'ginii,"  nl'  wiiieji  innre 
anon. 

The  next  gieat  voyager  was  Hartogs.  wlm  was 
even  more  unfortunate.  He  discovered  the  only 
portion  of  the  coast  which  receives  a  bare  1 0-inch 
i-ainfall.  The  name  Dorre  {i.e.,  barren)  Island  indi- 
cated the  elTect  of  the  dry  ofT-shore  liade  winds, 
which  dessicate  this  coast  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  A  little  later,  in  1619,  Houtman  named 
the  reef  nfT  deraldlon  Abrolhos  ^"Keep  your  eyes 
skinned  ■■   .     In   j()23.  Carslens,  in  the  "  Pera  "  and 
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"  Arnhem/'  surveyed  the  coasts  of  Arnhem  Land 
and  Carpentaria.  These  can  still  be  described  as  a 
region  "  of  shallow  waters,  barren  coasts,  islands 
altogether  thinly  populated  by  divers  cruel,  poor  and 
brutal  natives,  and  of  very  little  use." 


Grant-  <ia6&n 


er 


Fig.  1. 


EXPLORATION   AND   PRESENT  POPULATION  (1911). 
Black  Areas:     Over  one  person  per  sq.  mile. 
Dotted      ,,  ,,  ,,  „     4  sq.  miles. 

The  first  circumna^■igator  was  Tasman,  who,  in 
1642,  sailed  from  Java  to  Mauritius;  then  he  pushed 
southward,  until  he  was  caught  by  the  Brave  West 
winds,  which  carried  him  direct  to  Tasmania.  He 
first  sighted  Mount  Zeehan  (later  famed  for  its 
silver-lead),  and  landed  in  the  south-east  at  Marion 
Bay.  north  of  Tasman's  Peninsula.  He  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  European  who  was  justified  in 
thinking  Australia  other  than  a  region  of  barren 
waste.s  or  stunted  vegetation    defended    by  shallow 
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reef-strewn  waters  or  elitr-buund  coasts.  There- 
after, however,  he  left  our  shores,  passing  east  and 
tlien  nortli  by  New  Guinea;  and  though  he  returned 
next  year,  it  was  to  the  same  northern  coasts  already 
unfavourably  known  to  the  Dutch. 

Perhaps  Danipier's  voyages  arc  responsible  for 
(lie  early  lack  of  British  interest  in  the  now  southern 
continent.  He  spent  three  months  near  the  site  of 
Derby,  W.A.,  in  1088,  and  in  August.  1699,  having 
been  sent  by  William  III.,  he  explored  northward 
from  N.W.  Cape.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  the  winter,  which  is  always  dry,  and  he 
could  find  no  water.  "  His  comments  on  the  barren 
appearance  of  the  land  and  on  the  inhabitants — the 
miserablest  people  in  the  world — militated  strongly 
against  further  investigations  being  made.""-  — 
(Favenc.) 

The  fertile  portion  of  West  Austialia  was  partly 
explored  by  Vlaming  in  1696,  who  first  collected  the 
black  swans  and  named  the  Swan  River.  [The  old 
name  of  the  Swan  River  Colony  for  this  well-defined 
region  in  the  south-W'Cst  has  recently  been  revived 
in  the  name  of  Sivayilayid,  which  will  be  used  here.] 

Cook,  in  1770,  was  the  first  voyager  to  reach  those 
portions  of  the  continent  which — like  all  eastern 
coasts  near  the  T'ropics — are  beneficially  affected  by 
the  constant  Trade  winds,  or  by  the  rain-bearing 
systems  known  as  the  east-coast  cyclones.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  his  was  a  truly  scientific  expedition 
—and  England  has  here  reaped  a  rich  reward  from 
this  but  too  rare  example  of  her  encouragement  of 
science;  for  it  was  the  authoritative  reports  of 
Banks  and  others  which  contributed  largely  to  the 
founding  of  the  first  settlement  in  Australia. 

Cook  reached  Cape  Everard  in  Victoria  in  1770 
(see  Fig.  1)  and  charted  the  whole  east  coast  north- 
ward to  Torres  Straits.  The  First  Fleet  arrived  in 
Botany  Bay  in  1778,  and  thereafter  the  struggle  of 
man  with  his  environment  was  the  chief  feature  of 
Australian  history  for  half  a  century  or  more. 
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Exploration   and   Physiography. 

Tlu^  noltlc  liiu'bour  of  Port  Jackson  determined 
the  lirst  settlement.  Tliis  unique  sheet  of  water 
owes  its  deep  frontages  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
drowned  river  valley — depressed  by  the  same  forces 
which  formed  the  famous  Blue  Mountain  scarp. 
The  folding  accompanying  the  formation  of  the 
latter  feature  determined  the  course  of  the  Nepean 
River  to  the  west.  This  cut  off  the  stream  which 
haa  drained  into  Port  Jackson,  and  so  prevented  the 
channels  from  being  silted  and  obliterated.  Per 
contra,  but  little  alluvial  is  preserved  along  the 
harbour  shores,  and  so  we  find  the  early  settlers 
having  recourse  to  the  valley  of  the  capturing  river 
— the  Nepean- — for  their  cattle  pastures  near 
Camden,  and,  later,  for  their  crops  at  Richmond. 

A  simple  grand  fold  has  buckled  the  sterile 
Hawkesbury  sandstones,  so  that  they  are  3000  ft. 
higher  at  Mount  Victoria  than  at  Sydney.  Growth 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  young  colony's 
life  was  thwarted  by  this  unusual  type  of  mountain 
barrier.  Here  are  the  finest  bottle-neck  valleys  in 
the  world,  and  their  evolution  remained  a  puzzle 
until  David's  research  eighty  years  later.  Darwin 
liimself  was  astonished  by  them  in  18.35.  "  Great 
arm-like  bays  expancling  at  their  upper  ends  pene- 
trate the  sandstone  platform.  .  .  .  Although 
several  miles  wide  at  their  heads,  they  generally 
contract  towards  their  mouths  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  become  impassable.  .  .  ."  All  attempts  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  by  the  natural  routes — 
along  the  valleys— failed;  and,  indeed,  the  traffic 
to-day  is  practically  confined  to  one  railway  route 
which  ignores  the  valleys  and  closely  follows 
Blaxland"s  route  of  1813. 

In  1797,  Shortland  discovered  the  Hunter  River. 
Here  is  the  site  for  a  town,  which  possesses  all  the 
advantages  lacking  at  Sydney.  A  fine  stream  leads 
inland  to  a  broad,  open  valley  which  penetrates  to 
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Ihc  iutoridi'  h}  llic  lu\\f>|  nap  in  llir  Hinlihui(l>  frcun 
the  Darling  Downs  to  Western  Victoria.  This  has 
been  named  llif  Cassilis  Geocol    (ov  Gate   . 
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CONTOLRS   OF  SOITH-EAST  AUSTRALIA. 

Sliowing  earlj'  exploratinii  and  the  Cassilis  Gate. 
(From  'Ilir  GetxjvaiUncal  Journul) 

'J'ho  1-iver  alluvial  ar-nund  Mailland  is  some  of  the 
most  fertile  in  Australia.  The  coallields  are  among 
the  richest  in  the  world,  and  will  inevitably  place 
the  closest  settlement  of  the  future  in  the  vicinity. 
Thus  the  Broken  Hill  Corporation  has  chosen  this 
locality  for  much  of  its  manufacturing  in  spite  of 
the  distance  from  its  headquarteis,  and  many  other 
industries  are  similarly  iiilluoncod.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting speculation  as  [o  the  size  our  largest  city 
would  have  reached  had  it  been  placed  in  this  region 
of  infinitely  greater  economic  importance. 
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Evorywht'ic  fi(jin  (he  nortliccii  Itj  ilic  soullu'ni 
border  of  New  South  Wales  tiio  same  menacing 
scarps  front  the  sea.  Oxley,  in  1818,  descended  the 
New  England  Ranges  via  the  Hastings  Valley,  where 
he  tackled  a  region  that  is  almost  devoid  of  settle- 
ment to  this  day.  Apait  from  the  Cassilis  route 
crossed  by  Cunningham  in  1823,  only  to  the  south- 
west along  the  route  of  the  southern  railway  is 
there  a  comparatiN  ely  easy  grade  to  the  west.  This 
loads  to  the  Lake  George  depression,  and  so  to  the 
Murru-mbidgee.  The  route  follows  up  the  Nepean 
River^  which  was  sparsely  settled  by  1816.  The 
WoUondilly,  as  Uie  main  branch  of  the  Nepean 
River  is  called,  runs  through  such  rugged  country 
that  I  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  followed  con- 
tinuously for  any  considerable  distance.  To  the 
south  again  the  coast-line  is  determined  by  a 
slipping  down  of  the  crust  along  a  major  fault 
plane.  Hence  traflic  is  confined  to  roads  parallel  to 
the  south  coast,  and  only  at  infrequent  intervals  is 
there  a  road  leading  to  the  interior.     (Sec  Fig.  2.) 

The  western  slopes  of  the  Highlands  were  reached  . 
in  1813,  and  were  found  to  lead  gently  towards  the 
interior.  There  are  but  few  of  the  great  fold  and  , 
fault  planes  which  have  truncated  the  eastern  limbs 
of  the  Highlands.  The  rivers  flow  less  rapidly; 
but,  on  the  otlior  hand,  are  often  dry  from  the 
increasing  aridity  as  we  move  westwards.  The  next 
20  years  of  exploration  were  struggles  against  an 
unfamiliar  environment,  characterised  by  an  inland 
drainage  and  an  erratic  rainfall. 

Oxley,  in  1817  and  1818,  liad  determined  the 
character  of  our  inland  rivers.  Both  the  Macquarie 
and  Lachlan  he  found  to  leave  the  Highlands  about 
150  miles  from  the  east  coast,  and  to  traverse  the 
plains  without  receiving  any  further  important 
supplies  of  water.  Gradually  they  decreased  in 
volume  and  were  lost  in  the  jnarshy  swamps  of 
the  interior.  He  was,  in  fact,  entering  a  region 
undergoing  the  early  phases  of  a  cycle  of  arid 
erosion,  and  with  this  type  of  country  an  English- 
man was  naturally  unfamiliar.      (See  Fig.  2.) 
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Hume  and  Hovull  started  in  1824  from  Lake 
George  un  Now  South  Wales)  to  reach  the  coast  at 
Port  Phillip.  Marching  more  or  less  parallel  to 
the  coast,  they  kept  within  the  region  of  good 
rainfall,  but  the  topographic  dilliculties  were  at 
llrst  of  a  somewhat  special  nature,  for  in  this  corner 
of  Australia  is  developed  an  extensive  series  of 
fault  blocks.  The  numerous  streams  which  they 
crossed— the  Murrumbidgee,  (Joodradigbee,  Tumut, 
Upper  Murray,  Ovens  and  Goulburn — probably  all 
tlow  along  ancient  fault  valleys,  occupying  strips 
of  the  crust  which  have  "foundered"  relatively  to 
those  adjoining  them.  They  returned  through  the 
Kilmore  Geocol — which  is  a  low  gap  putting  Mel- 
bourne in  easy  communication  with  its  hinterland, 
and  in  that  respect  far  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
city  for  a  State  capital  as  compai'cd  with  Sydney, 

>■  In  1829,  many  riv(Ms  had  been  discovered  all  (low- 
ing to  the  west.  No  large  estuary  had  been  observed 
anywhere  round  Australia  which  seemed  adequate 
as  an  outlet  for  all  this  water.  We  can  understand, 
therefore,  that  there  was  a  general  belief  in  a  large 
inland  sea,*  just  as  Africa  had  its  mythical  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon.  The  latter  report  was  based  on 
Huwenzori.  The  former  belief  has  been  justified  in 
part  in  two  ways.  The  West  Queensland  rivers 
still  run  into  an  inland  sea  in  the  form  of  Lake 
Eyre,  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  water 
in  the  rivers  of  South  Queensland  and  of  Northwn 
New  South  Wales  flows  into  an  underground  "  sea," 
I  lie  artesian  basin. 


*Went\vorth  wrote  of  the  unknown  western  portion  of 
the  Macquarie  River: — "  If  it  should  be  toniid  to  empty 
itself  into  tlie  orcan  in  tlic  north-west  coast,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  this  vast  island  tliat  has  not  Ween  accurately 
surveyed,  iu  what  mighty  conceiition  of  the  future  power 
jind  greatness  of  this  colony  may  we  not  reasonably  in- 
dulge. .  .  .  Its  course  cannot  be  less  than  five  to  six 
thousand  miles."  (See  the  graphic  account  given  by  Ernest 
Favenc  in  E.rplorcix  of  AiifttraNa  (C^liristchurch,  lOOS), 
which  I   have  used  freely  for  my  chronology.)       ' 
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Mitchell  and  Slurt  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the 
drainage  of  south-east  Australia  in  the  period  1830 
to  1836.  and  showed  that  it  r<;senibled  that  of  the 
Nile  basin.  The  Murray  rises  in  well-watered 
regions,  fed  with  snows  in  places.  It  receives 
numerous  tributaries  in  its  upper  course  and  then 
gradually  enters  a  region  of  lower  rainfall,  where 
it  receives  no  further  supply  in  the  last  400  miles. 

In  1836,  South  Australia  was  settled  and  explora- 
tion progressed  rapidly  from  Adelaide.  Eyre's  first 
trip  with  cattle  from  Victoria  to  the  new  centre  was 
blocked  by  the  Mallee  sand-ridges.  These  peculiar 
outposts  of  the  desert  occur  in  a  comparatively 
well-watered  region.  They  are  partly  clothed  in 
teatree  and  scrub;  but,  applying  Penck's  hypothesis, 
they  perhaps  indit^ate  that  the  desert  conditions  are 
migrating  southward,  whereas  the  northern  areas 
oi  the  desert  are  being  reclaimed  by  Nature  herself. 
However,  large  areas  of  the  Mallee  have  been 
devoted  to  wheat  in  recent  years. 

The  great  problem  of  South  Australia  was 
entirely  due  to  physiographic  conditions.  Eyre  saw 
Lake  Torrens  in  1838,  and  a  little  later,  from  Mt. 
Hopeless,  he  saw  similar  sheets  of  water  to  the  east. 
Hence  a  horseshoe  cordon  of  salt  lakes  appeared  to 
cut  off  Adelaide  from  the  north.  Lake  Torrens 
occupies  a  rift  valloy  of  fairly  late  origin,  while  the 
lake  Erome  series  of  salt  lakes  scom  to  hav*^  be(Mi 
dammed  back  by  (he  comparativrly  rccciil  iipliff  of 
the  Flinders  Range. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  inland  rivers, 
Barcoo,  Strezelecki,  and  Siccus,  flowed  directly  to 
Spencer  Gulf  before  their  lower  course  was  "raised 
1500  ft.  by  a  late  tertiary  buckle  of  the  crust  (as 
shown  by  Howchin).  At  any  rate,  though  Babbage 
disproved  the  "Cordon"  in  1856,  a  rise  in  water 
level  of  too  ft.  would  link  P'rome  to  Eyre,  while  very 
little  more  would  allow  Eyre  to  tlow  through  the 
Gap  to  Lake  Torrens,  and  so  justify  the  old  theory. 
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PART    III. 
Exploration  Since  1840. 

Ill  I8i4.  Slurl  iiuidr  his  galkiiit  iitbMnpl  on  what 
is  probably  the  least  attractivo  portion  of  Australia. 
It  C'ortaiiily  lias  the  lowost  rainfall,  for  near  Lake 
Gregory  ttiis  is  only  'i  inclu's  per  year.  He  passed 
Broken  tlill  and  carried  bis  boat  (to  traverse  the 
"  inland  sra  (u  r)0((o(  (Jlen,  near  'l^'ibooburra. 
Here  lu'  was  Indd  ni*  for  siv  nmnlhs  unlil  a  Iropical- 
troiiyli  I'ain  tin'  mils  sdorcc  nt  rain  in  these 
regions)  fell  in  .Mine.  lit-  discdM-ifd  the  gibber 
plains  beyond  (loopcrs  (licck  llie  "  liibbeis  "'  being 
jasper-like  fr-agnienls  of  llie  disinlegi-ated  cover 
of  the  gi-eat  aitesian  basin.  He  reached  the  real 
desert  sand-iidge  country,  and,  in  fact,  penetrated 
the  true  home  of  King  Drought  (see  Fig.  I).  Here 
on  the  Strezelecki.  '"  in  the  year  of  grace  1916,  is 
Birkett's  woolshed,  now  i-epresented  by  a  single 
post,  but  where  a(  one  time  20,000  sheep  were 
shorn." — {Vide  K.  H.  Waite.)  It  is  the  variability 
of  the  rain  which  is  the  potent  factor  in  settling  our 
interior,  and  the  diagi'am  (Fig.  5),  discussed  latei-, 
gives  the  chn^  to  all  the  niisei'ies  of  Sfui't  and  iiis 
loo  sanguine  successors. 

In  tropical  lands  generally  I  he  too  luxuriant 
vegetation  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  impeding 
exploration.  This  is  lacking  throughout  Australia 
except  for  a  mere  fringe  along  the  north-east 
coast.  It  led,  however,  to  the  tragic  end  of  Ken- 
nedy's expedition  in  IS'iS.  He  was  ordered  to 
explore  the  east  coast  north  of  Townsville  and  to 
make  his  way  to  Albany  on  Gape  York.  Here,  with- 
out exception,  is  the  grandest  coast  scenery  in  Aus- 
tralia. Here  are  the  chief  waterfalls  and  the  finest 
gorges.  Here  the  rivers  rise  on  the  coast  and  How 
westward;  and  here  only  is  a  tropical  plateau  rising 
to  5000  ft.  high,  clothed  in  dense  lianes.  lawyer 
vines,  palms,  and  tropical  vegetation  akin  to  thai  of 
the  Malay  States.  Had  Kennedy's  path  been  fur- 
ther to  the  west,  he  would  have  passed  through 
comparatively  op(>n  country,  instead  of  which  he 
had  to  cross  a  deeply  dissected  scar])  in  which   llie. 
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"  youngest "  streams  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
busily  notching  their  valleys.  Kennedy  gradually 
lost  his  trans[)oi'i  animals.  The  numerous 
aboriginals  of  this  productive  corner  of  the  conti- 
nent dogged  their  steps,  and  Pinally  only  three  of  the 
thirteen  men  were  rescued. 

Here  the  rugged  topography  (due  to  the  recent 
submergence  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Highlands) 
and  flic  heavy  rainfall  (due  to  the  constant  on-shore 
tradt'  winds)  were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
disaster. 

Leichhai'dl.  in  ISii-f),  oxjiUtrcd  sonic  of  the  most 
valued  portions  of  the  north.  He  traversed  the 
Burdekin  and  its  tributary,  the  Belyando,  and  then 
coasted  round  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  so 
reached  Port  Essington.  Although  he  was  not  ham- 
pered by  tropical  vegetation,  nor  unduly  by  drought, 
he  seems  to  have  come  through  safely  by  good  luck 
rather  than  by  good  management.  His  next  expedi- 
tion started  from  the  Darling  Downs  to  go  due  west. 
Nature  here  was  less  hospitable,  and  though  it  is 
possible  that  he  reached  the  Elsey  River  in  Northern 
Territory  at  the  head  of  the  Roper,  no  definite 
relics  of  his  party  have  ever  been  found. 

In  1859,  Stuart  attacked  the  central  regions  a 
little  west  of  Sturt's  explorations.  He  was  fortu- 
nate in  coasting  the  edge  of  the  artesian  sea,  where 
its  overflow  appears  as  numei-ous  springs,  at  Her- 
gott,  Coward,  Strangways,  etc.  Thence  he  entered 
the  riverine  region,  where  the  drainage  of  the 
Macdonnells  bows  towards  Lake  Eyre.  Here  the 
evolution  of  the  land  surface  has  led  to  great  rocky 
gorges  in  the  ranges,  in  which  are  deep  permanent 
pools  and  where  relics  of  the  pre-arid  flora  (such  as 
Livistona  palms)  have  still  escaped  destruction. 
To  the  north  the  mulga  scrub  defied  him  on  two 
expeditions,  but  he  reached  the  sea  near  Darwin  via 
Adelaide  River  on  the  24th  July,  1862.     (See  Fig.  1.) 

By  1862  the  whole  of  Australia  was  fairly  well 
known,  except  a  solid  block  in  the  west  bounded, 
approximately,  by  lines  from  Broome  south  to  the 
Bight,  east  to  Lake  Eyre,  and  north  along  the  over- 
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land  telegrapli  to  Victoria  lUvci-  in  Northern  Terri- 
tory. The  Fitzroy  and  Sturt  Rivers  had  been 
traversed,  but  elsewhere  it  was  terra  incognita. 

The  pi'imary  control  here  is  sheer  lack  of  water. 
With  an  evaporation  of  over  100  inches,  a  rainfall 
of  10  inches  per  annum  is  not  of  much  consequence 
whether  it  is  reliable  or  not,  and  only  in  the  extreme 
south-west  can  this  small  amount  h(!  counted  on 
with  any  certainty.  Hence  the  magiiilicent  journeys 
of  Warburton,  Forrest  and  Giles  in  1873-6  only 
served  to  show  how  little  Australia  has  to  expect 
from  this  iiuier  western  region.  Apart  from  the  gold- 
iields  settlement  (in  the  south-west  corner  of  Aus- 
tralia Infelix),  which  is  maintained  by  mining  and 
dependent  largely  on  a  colossal  scheme  of  artificial 
water  supply,  there  is  hardly  a  settler  to  this  day. 
The  above  three  explorers  all  travelled  along  the 
parallels,  but  in  1896  two  parties,  under  Wells  and 
Carnegie,  cut  across  their  tracks,  starting  from  the 
goldfields  and  marching  north. 

All  give  the  same  report  of  everlasting  sandhills 
sparsely  covered  with  spinifex  and  scrub  and  inter- 
spersed with  mulga  flats.  Surface  water  is  usually 
obtainable  in  small  quantities,  as  the  line  of  Can- 
ning's wells  (from  Wiluna  to  Hall's  Creek)  shows, 
but  there  is  only  scanty  feed  for  cattle  or  sheep  in 
the  best  of  it,  and  Talbot  has  reported  adversely  on 
the  mining  possibilities  of  the  northern  portions. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  typical  trade  wind  desert. 
It  contains  some  vegetation  and  some  water;  it  is  by 
no  means  all  sand;  but  neither  are  the  Sahara  or 
Atacama  sandy  deserts  void  of  all  vegetation.  Aus- 
tralia Infelix  is  due  to  similar  causes— the  easterly 
winds  blowing  along  the  troi)ical  side  of  the  l)elts  of 
high  pressure.  Had  Australia  been  situated  but  t(,'n 
degrees  nearer  the  South  Pole,  our  inlerior  would 
have  resembled  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  we  should 
probably  equal  U.S.A.  in  population  as  we  do  in  area. 
Little  is  gained  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  these  dis- 
abilities, and  it  is  as  much  to  our  interest  to  study 
the  controls  governing  these  less  favoured  areas  as 
it  is  to  boom  our  restricted  closer  settlement  areas. 
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PART    IV. 
The  Topographic  Factor. 

Australia  has,  perhaps,  the  least  diversity  of 
surface  of  any  of  the  continents.  Possibly  Europe 
has  a  lower  average  elevation,  since  so  much  of  it 
is  below  600  ft.;  but  it  has  large  areas  above 
2000  ft.,  whereas  Australia  has  only  about  5  per 
cent,  of  such  upland  country.      (See  Fig.  3.; 

The  old  terms,  "dividing  ranges,"  "mountain 
ranges,"  etc.,  have  been  carried  from  Europe  (which 
is  characterised  by  numerous  fold  mountains  of  late 
geological  formation)  to  our  Australian  continent. 
Here  they  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  edges 
of  plateaux,  and  to  valley  divides  and  warp  divides, 
which  are  barely  identifiable  in  the  field.  On  our 
ancient  land  surface  serrated  ranges  are  the  excep- 
tion, and  plateaux  and  peneplains  are  the  rule. 

(n)  The  Eas'*eni  Highlands. — The  Highlands  are 
chiefly  congregated  along  the  east  coast  in  a 
meridional  direction.  They  form  one  crest  in  the 
series  of  waves  which  separate  the  deeps  of  the 
Pacific  from  the  ancient  Massif  of  West  Australia. 
We  see  other  members  of  the  series  in  the  Tonga- 
Kermadec  ridge,  the  New  Hebrides  ridge,  and  the 
Lord  Howe  Ridge.  The  Highlands  extend  from 
Torres  Straits  to  the  South  Australian  border,  but 
no  more  misleading  term  than  the  Great  Dividing 
"  Range  ''  could  be  imagined.  In  Canada  an  insig- 
nificant divide  is  labelled  a  "  height  of  land,"  not  a 
mountain  range,  and  a  similar  procedure  would 
improve  our  maps. 

The  Eastern  Highlands  consist  of  a  complex  of 
diverse  units,  which  are  usually  quite  ignored  except 
in  so  fai'  as  they  form  tlic  actual  wat»'rsli(>d.  Thus 
most  topographi(;  mai)s  make  no  distinction  between 
the  important  Alhfrton  Plateau  and  the  Jericho 
Gap,  or  between  the  broad  New  England  Plateau  and 
the  Gassilis  Gap.  The  Blue  Mountains  are  shown 
as  a  ridge,  whereas  they  form  a  level  but  deeply 
dissected     plateau.       The    Tindery    group     (nearly 
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5000  ft.  high)  is  oniilttMJ,  and  the  (-ooina  water.slicil 
is  elevated  into  an  important  range,  thougii  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  it  in  the  field.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  Build  of  the  Eastern  Highlands. — In  Queensland 
the  Divide  is  only  an  important  feature  where  it  is 
formed  of  basalt-flows  of  compai-atively  late  date. 
Among  these  are  the  Downs  at  (he  head  of  th<i 
Burdckin,  the  IJuckland  tableland  east  of  the  Daw- 
son, and  the  Darling  Downs  around  Toowoomba. 

In  New  South  Wales  it  luns  along  the  New 
England  Massif,  built  lai'gely  of  granite,  and  the 
eliicf  high  level  region  in  Australia.  'To  the  south 
another  area  of  lava-llows  (the  Jjiverpool  Range) 
deviates  the  divide  to  the  west.  Here  it  degenerates 
to  a  mere  watei'-pai'ting  (at  (Uissilis)  between  the 
Goulburn  and  Talbragar  rivers.  TIk^  "  range  "  is 
not  2000  ft.  high  hereabouts.  II  reluiiis  towards 
the  coast,  and  then  to  the  south  is  formed  of  a 
series  of  indefinite  ranges,  consisting  here  of  flows 
and  there  of  recent  folds,  and  again,  as  at  Cooma, 
of  no  apparent  elevation  at  all.  For  instance,  Lake 
George  is  perched  right  on  the  Divide  and  Merigan 
Greek  Hows  right  through  tlie  so-called  divide  to  tlie 
east  of  Lake  George.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  zigzags  round  the  heads  of  the  Snowy  and 
Tambo  Rivers  are  the  results  of  important  river 
captures.  At  Maccdon  we  find  another  mere  water- 
parting  in  a  valley  forming  tlie  divide.  In  the 
west  of  Victoria  a  great  area  of  pliocene  basalt  has 
flowed  across  the  divide  and  made  it  difiicult  to  place 
the  exact  water-parting.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  range  for  considerable  sections  at  the 
end  of  the  Great  Divide. 

All  this  eastern  highland  region  is,  indeed,  the 
tlissected  edge  of  a  more  or  less  uniform  peneplain 
slo|)ing  gradually  to  the  west.  Folding  and  shear- 
ing forces  lunt"  slice(l  ofV  inei-jdional  belts,  which  in 
st)me  cases  ha\e  probably  sunk  beneath  the  sea — as 
off  Central  Queensland  and  ofT  New  South  Wales. 
In  other  cases,  fault  valleys  occupied  by  young 
rivers — such  as  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Snow>' — or 
folds    bordered    by    de\iated    streams    such    as    the 
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Wollondilly,  point  to  the  same  kind  of  earth  niove- 
nu'nt.  From  Sydney  to  Adelaide  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  north-soutli  fault  planes  is  crossed,  some 
in'in;^  quite  ohvittus  while  othei-s  are  still  eoujee- 
(ural.  Among  these  are  samples  at  Kurrajong,  F^ake 
Bathurst,  Lake  George,  Upper  IMurrumbidgee, 
(Upper  Murray?),  Omeo,  (Howitt  scarp?),  Seymour, 
Bacchus  Marsh  and  (Ji-ampians.  Possibly,  also,  the 
Flinders  Range,  with  its  recurrenl  earlh-slips,  is 
also  one  of  the  same  sei-ies. 

There  is  no  doubt  thai  this  liloek-faulting  has 
greatly  hindered  communication  and  settlement. 
'I'he  river  valleys  are  mostly  juvenile  in  character, 
with  steep  timhei'-clad  slopes.  Their  outlets  are  so 
rugged  that  in  many  places  traflic  out  of  the  upper 
valleys  keeps  away  from  them--as  at  Naas,  near 
Canberra,  or  Glen  Wills,  near  Omeo — and  passes 
over  the  divides.  It  is  not  the  mere  elevation  which 
hinders  settlement — for  there  are  several  towns  on 
tlie  more  homogeneous  New  England  plateau — and 
none  in  the  dissected  Victorian  highlands  of  about 
equal  height  and  extent. 

We  may  now  glance  at  the  environment  of  some 
of  the  units  which  heli)  to  for'ni  the  divide  in  greater 
detail.      (See  Fig.  3.) 

The  Atlieitnii  Plateau  lias  some  12,000  square 
miles  exceeding  2000  ft.  elevation,  and  it  rises  to 
5400  ft.  in  the  east  in  IMt.  Bartle  Frere.  Cairns  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  seaward  scarp,  and  is  the  port  of 
entry.  The  Barron  River  has  cut  a  deep  cleft  in 
the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  the  gorge  heads  in  the 
famous  Barron  Falls  (600  ft.  high),  which  already 
attract  many  tourists.  In  the  wetter  eastern  por- 
tion, bathed  by  rains  due  to  the  constant  trade 
winds,  is  a  dense  tropical  scrub.  The  plateau  is 
dotted  with  dairy-farms,  as  at  Iterberton,  and  is 
also  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  especially  tin,  lead, 
copper  and  silver. 

The  next  important  highland  areas  are  the 
Darling  Downs,  in  the  south  of  Queensland.      They 
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are  largely  covered  with  volcanic  soils,  and  give  rise 
to  very  good  farms  in  consequence.  Some  1000 
square  miles  exceed  2000  ft.  in  elevation.  Wheat, 
fruit  and  stock  are  all  important  industries.  The 
northern  extension  of  the  former  crop  is  largely 
rendered  possible  by  the  elevation. 

The  New  England  plateau  contains  23,500  square 
miles  of  elevated  country  over  2000  ft.  Along  the 
north  runs  the  basalt  ridge  of  the  Macpherson 
Range.  The  main  portion  of  the  plateau  consists, 
however,  of  granite  rising  to  5000  ft.  near  Armidale, 
but  about  3000  ft.  high  in  the  central  portion  which 
is  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Macleay  River. 
Magnificent  falls,  which  may  be  used  electrically  in 
the  future,  mark  where  the  rivers  plunge  down  to 
the  coast  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  west  the 
descent  is  gentle,  and  the  slopes  are  rich  in  tin  and 
other  minerals.      (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  Gassilis  gap  is  the  only  low-level  gap 
between  Toowoomba  (Q.)  and  Kilmore,  near  Mel- 
bourne; but  higher  gaps  break  up  the  highlands  into 
distinct  units.  Thus  the  Blue  Mountain  plateau 
contains  about  15,000  square  miles  of  elevated 
territory  over  2000  ft.,  and  extends  between  Gassilis 
and  Lake  George.  It  is  very  much  lower  than  New 
England.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  recent 
monoclinal  fold  already  described,  but  slopes 
gently  to  the  west,  merging  with  the  inland  plains. 
Roads  and  railways  traverse  the  western  portion 
without  much  difliculty.  and  numerous  small  mining 
and  agricultural  towns  are  spread  over  its  surface. 

South  of  Lake  George  the  Highlands  exhibit  more 
complexity.  The  region  is  characterised  by  nume- 
rous crustal  breaks,  which  run  north  and  south,  and 
have  naturally  been  occupied  by  the  present  rivers.. 
Slight  earthquakes  are  still  numerous  in  this 
region,  especially  along  the  course  of  the  Upper 
Murrumbidgee  and  Upper  Snowy  rivers.  The  latter 
"  rift  "  has  divided  the  Highlands  into  two.  On  the 
east  is  the  Gourock-Tindery  Range,  rising  to 
5000  ft.,  with  its  eastern  slopes  descending  steeply 
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into  the  Pacilic;  tu  tlio  west  of  tlie  lift  is  lln' 
Kosciusko  massif,  i-ising  to  7300  ft.,  in  Kosciuskt». 
The  mountain  country  is  too  cold  and  rougii  for- 
industries,  except  cattle-rearing;  but  in  the  valleys 
sheep-rearing  and  farming  are  carried  on  as  well. 
The  wliolc  region  is  known  as  the  IMonaro,  for  which 
(jooma  is  a  natural  centre. 

The  Federal  Capital  territory  affords  a  good 
o.vample  of  the  varied  factors  which  determine 
settlement.  Political  considerations  decided  that  it 
would  be  in  New  South  Wales,  and  not  less  than  100 
miles  from  Sydney.  Albury,  Tumut,  Orange,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Armidale,  Bathurst,  Lake  George,  Bombala, 
and  Dalgety  were  all  suggested  and  examined. 
Finally  the  claims  of  the  site  near  Lake  George 
(Yass-Canberra)  won  by  a  small  majority.  (See 
Fig.  2.) 

The  statistical  centre  of  the  population  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  determined  to  be  near 
Hillston,  on  the  Lachlan,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain 
thereabouts  for  many  years.  One  might  prophesy 
"  after  the  event "  and  imagine  what  was  certainly 
not  the  case  that  the  authorities  ruled  a  line  from 
the  population  centre  to  Jervis  Bay  (which  is  the 
nearest  port  suitable  for  Federal  purposes).  Where 
the  line  cut  the  largest  river  (the  Murrumbidgce) 
at  a  suitable  elevation  (such  as  1800  ft.)  there  was 
to  be  established  the  Federal  Territory.  At  any  rate, 
Canberra,  lying  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Monaro 
rift  and  close  to  Lake  George,  fulfils  all  these  con- 
ditions. To  the  south-west  the  territory  contains 
Mt.  Bimberi,  a  prolongation  of  the  Kosciusko  massif, 
which  rises  to  626i  ft.,  and  so  is  the  third  highest 
mountain  area  in  Australia. 

The  remaining  portion  of  tiie  eastern  Highlands 
is  in  Victoria,  and  comprises  about  8000  square 
miles,  or  half  the  area  of  the  Monaro  region.  It  is 
a  country  of  high,  bare  plateaux  culminating  in 
Mt.  Bogong,  6509  ft.  The  edges  of  the  Highlands 
have  been  deeply  dissected  by  rivers,  which  were 
probably  assisted  by  fault  planes  at  the  Omeo  gate 
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and  elsewhere.  Only  one  main  road  traverses  it  {via 
Omeo)  and  no  railways.  The  whole  region  is 
almost  uninhabited,  and  accordingly  appears  blank 
in  the  map  given  in  lig.  1. 

In  Tasmania  we  have  a  relic  of  tertiary  Australia 
which  has  been  preserved  amid  the  general  subsid- 
ence round  our  coasts.  It  is  the  most  mountainous 
of  all  the  States,  for  about  5000  square  miles,  or 
17  per  cent,  of  the  State,  exceeds  2000ft.  in  eleva- 
tion. It  is  natural  that  the  chief  settlement  should 
be  in  the  east,  where  the  country  is  less  rugged, 
especially  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Tamar  and 
the  Derwent.  But  several  factors  other  than  the 
topographic  have  controlled  settlement.  The  south- 
west is  very  little  known,  and  the  county  of  Arthur 
is  without  one  inhabitant.  In  the  north-west,  how- 
ever, the  country  is  almost  equally  rugged,  but  the 
extraordinarily  rich  mineral  deposits — copper  at 
Lyell,  tin  at  Bischoff,  and  lead  at  Zeehan — have  led 
to  considerable  settlement.  Probably  the  heavy 
rainfall  and  westerly  gales  constitute  greater  draw- 
backs than  the  topography  in  the  west  of  Tasmania. 

The  most  direct  relation  in  all  the  States  between 
topography  and  industry  is  exhibited  in  the  central 
plateau  in  connection  with  the  drainage  of  the 
Great  Lake.  Here  is  the  chief  hydro-electric  plant 
in  Australia.  The  Ouse  flows  just  to  the  west  of 
the  Great  Lake,  but  at  a  much  lower  level.  A  tri- 
butary, the  Shannon,  flows  out  of  the  lake,  and  is 
1250ft.  higher  than  the  Ouse  at  Waddamanna,  only 
3i  miles  away.  A  canal  has  therefore  been  cut  to 
lead  the  Shannon  water  to  the  top  of  the  Ouse  gorge. 
Some  10,000  liorse  power  is  generated  here  and 
transmitted  by  a  high-tension  cable  to  Hobart,  where 
it  is  used  for  various  metallurgical  purposes. 

As  regards  the  rest  of  Australia,  there  is  hardly 
any  settled  district  with  an  elevation  over  2000ft. 
Small  areas  occur  near  Daylesford  and  Ararat,  in 
Victoria;  and  near  Coonabarabran  and  Narrabri,  in 
New  South  Wales;  but  they  have  generally  been  left 
for  development  in  the  future,  and  neither  aid  nor 
hinder  present  settlement  to  any  notable  degree. 
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PART    V. 
Dry   Highlands  and  the   Lowlands. 

As  i-egards  undying  regions,  probably  tbe 
most  interesting  is  the  Flinders  Range.  Apart 
from  a  few  copper  mines  and  pastoral  holdings, 
the  more  elevated  northern  portion  is  still 
unsettled.  It  rises  to  3470  feet,  in  Benbonyathe, 
and  forms  a  striking  barrier  separating  Lake 
Frome  from  Lake  Eyre.  Yet  there  is  a  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  important  range  is  of 
very  recent  growth,  so  recent  that  there  are  still 
traces  of  the  old  river  drainage  which  tlowed  south 
to  the  sea  from  liakc  Frome.  This  is  especially 
shown  by  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Flinders 
Range.  Step  faults,  juvenile  valleys,  upland  river 
gravels,  and  serious  earthquake  shocks,  character- 
ise the  ranges  behind  Adelaide,  and  are  all  hall- 
marks of  a  land  surface  still  struggling  for  equili- 
brium. 

It  is  often  stated  that  if  Australia  had  high  ranges 
in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  an  abundant  rainfall 
and  a  well-watered  interior  would  result.  Since 
this  region  lies  in  tht>  centre  of  the  trade  wind  belt, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  hypothetical  mountains 
would  be  of  much  benefit.  The  Andes,  in  similar 
latitudes,  rise  to  20,000ft.,  and  their  slopes  do  not 
receive  much  more  than  10  inches  per  year.  More- 
over, the  Macdonnell  and  Musgrave  Ranges  both 
rise  to  4000ft.  without  having  any  very  noticeable 
effect  on  the  rainfall  (see  tig.  2).  There  are,  per- 
haps, 20,000  square  miles  over  2000ft.  in  the  north- 
ern of  these  two  highlands,  and  about  6000  square 
miles  in  the  southern  highlands. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  rivers,  which  seem 
to  be  of  the  antecedent  type,  makes  them  of  special 
value  in  the  arid  region.  The  Finke,  Palmer  and 
othpr  streams  rise  north  of  the  main  ranges,  and 
flow  through  the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  deep,  nar- 
row gorges.  Here  deep  pools  remain  throughout 
the  year,  in  spite  of  an  evaporation  of  10ft.  or  more 
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a  year;  and  these  gorges  will  lend  themselves  admir- 
ably to  the  construction  of  dams  for  the  conserving 
of  water  in  the  future. 

In  Western  Australia  the  only  notable  elevated 
regions  are  far  from  the  settled  districts.  The 
Fortescue  River  flows  along  the  northern  scarp  of 
the  Hammersley  Range.  This  rises  to  4000ft.  in 
Mt.  Bruce,  and  the  highland  region  comprises,  per- 
haps. 20,000  square  miles.  This  tropical  plateau 
would  be  of  great  value  if  the  other  factors  were 
favourable,  but  they  are  not.  The  rainfall  is  almost 
the  most  erratic  in  Australia,  and  is  low  (12  inches 
at  best) .  Moreover,  this  region  experiences  almost 
the  greatest  heat  in  the  continent  during  summer. 
Other  regions  over  2000ft.  in  West  Australia  of 
considerable  extent  but  of  no  present  importance 
occur  south  of  Wiluna,  and  in  the  Kimberley  region. 

The  Lowland  Belt. — Having  dealt  with  the  high- 
lands, the  lowlands  now  require  attention.  These 
extend  along  both  sides  of  longitude  140deg.,  and 
lie  between  the  eastern  highlands  and  the  great 
Western  Peneplain.  Several  troughs  are  here 
linked  together  by  low  gaps;  but  these  troughs  have 
somewhat  different  origins,  and  give  rise  to  a  some- 
what different  environment.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

Probably  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  the  smaller 
gulfs  near  Adelaide,  are  due  to  the  drowning  of  con- 
tinental masses  in  connection  with  the  same  crustal 
buckling  which  has  produced  the  main  ranges  and 
festoon  islands  of  Australasia.  But  in  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  elevation  seems  to  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  last  phase,  for  we  have  very  shallow 
seas  and  tertiary  sediments  round  the  coast.  The 
coastal  plain  watered  by  the  Flinders  and  other 
rivers  is  almost  the  most  extensive  in  Australia, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  least  attractive.  There  are  no 
good  harbours,  and  the  alluvial  is  largely  covered 
with  a  teatree  or  spindly  eucalypt  scrub.  As  the 
uplands  are  approached  pastoral  holdings  become 
more  numerous,  and  the  hill-slopes  are  divided  into 
valuable  properties. 
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The  secoiul  unit  in  the  lowland  holt  is  oval  in 
shape,  extending  from  the  lower  slopes  east  of  the 
Macdonnells  to  the  Barwon  river,  a  distance  of  nearly 
1000  miles  (see  fig.  3).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Barkly  Tableland  and  Kynuna  Uplands,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Flinders  and  Barrier  Ranges 
and  the  Cobar  Peneplain.  All  this  huge  area  of 
300,000  square  miles  is  below  500ft.  in  elevation, 
and  almost  all  of  it  is  watered  by  the  great  Artesian 
Basin.  The  rainfall  varies  from  5  to  15  inches, 
and  pastoral  occupation  is  largely  possible  owing 
to  the  numerous  artesian  bores,  which  tap  the  sub- 
terranean supplies  at  varying  depths  up  to  5000ft. 

The  third  unit  lies  still  further  south,  and  con- 
stitutes the  lower  portions  of  the  Murray  Basin.  It 
extends  between  the  Barrier  Range  and  the  Vic- 
torian Highlands.  In  the  east  the  plains  consist 
largely  of  river  alluvial,  but  in  the  south-west  is  a 
large  area  of  elevated  marine  sediments,  largely 
limestone.  The  former  moiety  is  perhaps  the  finest 
sheep-breeding  region  in  the  world.  It  has  a  mode- 
rate rainfall  (10-20  inches),  and  is  watered  by 
many  fine  rivers.  Much  of  the  wool  and  stores 
for  the  stations  is  carried  by  steamers  on  the  Mur- 
ray and  Darling. 

The  western  portion  was  largely  covered  with  a 
thick,  stunted  eucalyptus  growth,  known  as  the 
Mallee.  Of  late  much  of  this  region  is  found  to 
be  admirably  adapted  for  wheat,  and  the  Mallee 
desert  is  gradually  giving  place  (through  tillage 
and  super-phosphate)  to  prosperous  wheat  farms. 
The  regions  of  white  sand-dunes  and  the  heavy  clay 
areas  still  defy  the  farmer;  but  the  chief  factor,  the 
rainfall,  is  found  to  be  just  suflicient  in  most  places. 

The  fourth  unit  of  the  Lowland  Belt  consists  of 
the  rift  valley  which  extends  from  near  Lake  Eyre 
along  Lake  Torrens,  and  down  the  gulf  to  Kangaroo 
Island.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  this  region 
the  lowland  is  bounded  by  actual  fault  scarps,  and 
that  the  lakes  and  gulfs  are  directly  due  to  the  foun- 
dering of  the  earth  crusts  in  this  region.  Hence 
we  get  the  abrupt  rise  of  the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges 
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behind  Adelaide,  and  the  succession  of  ridges  trend- 
ing north  and  south  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  region  east  of  Port  Augusta.  Presumably  the 
easy  grade  along  the  coast  from  Port  Augusta  to 
Adelaide  will  some  day  be  utilised  by  the  Interstate 
Railway.  At  present  it  climbs  inland,  to  Peters- 
burg, defying  topograiihy  here  as  in  many  other 
Australian  routes. 

PART    VI. 

Climatic  Factor. 

Australia  covers  nearly  three  million  square  miles 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  extends  from  10  degrees 
south  to  44  degrees  south  latitude.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  the  climate  in  Australia  is  as  complex 
as  in  any  other  of  the  continents;  and,  in  fact, 
there  are  many  climates. 

Let  us  examine  the  conditions  in  five  representa- 
tive districts- — Darwin  (N.  T.),  Cairns  (Q.),  Perth 
(W.  A.),  Melbourne  (Vic),  and  William  Creek 
(S.  A.).    The  last  is  a  few  miles  west  of  Lake  Eyre. 

The  main  elements  of  temperature  and  rainfall 
are  shown  in  fig.  4.  Darwin  and  Cairns,  from  their 
temperatures,  are  typical  tropical  locdlities.  Perth 
and  Melbourne  resemble  Mediterranean  towns. 
William  Creek  has  a  true  continental  climate — very 
hot  in  summer  and  fairly  cool  in  winter.  For  com- 
parison, the  temperatures  of  Calcutta  and  London 
are  added,  which  show  that  Australian  climates  are 
all  much  hotter  than  those  of  tha  British  Isles,  and 
places  like  Darwin  in  the  north  are  hotter  than  Cal- 
cutta. 

The  most  useful  climatic  divisions  are,  however, 
based  on  the  season  and  type  of  rainfall.  Darwin 
has  all  its  rainfall  in  summer  during  the  period 
October  to  April;  but  during  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  year,  north  Australia  suffers  from  absolute 
drought.  On  the  other  hand,  South-west  Australia, 
as  at  Perth,  has  almost  all  its  rain  in  winter  (from 
April  to  October),  and  has  a  summer  period  of 
drought.  Hence  the  chief  meteorological  boundary 
is  the  line  running  from  North-west  Cape  to  Sydney, 
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which  separates  the  regions  of  summer  rain  from 
those  of  winter  rain.  It  is  shown  hy  the  line  AB  in 
ng.  5. 

North  of  this  line  the  chief  rainfall  is  associated 
with  tropical  cyclones  and  tropical  troughs.  These 
systems  belong  to  the  low  pressure  belt,  which 
always  accompanies  the  sun  in  his  march  from 
tropic  to  tropic.  In  our  summer,  tiie  rain  belt 
swings  soutli  and  favours  Northern  Australia,  for 
the  sun  is  far  south  over  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
on  21st  December. 


Fio.  4. 

TEMPERATURE    AND    RAINFALL. 

In  Five  Type  Regions  in  Australia. 

(Calcutta  and  T/indon  added  for  comparison.) 
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Sdulli  itf  tlic  line  AJs  Iho  rainfall  is  largely  due  lo 
a  similar  low-piessure  belt,  which  migrates  up  from 
Antarctic  regions  in  our  winter,  thus  following  the 
sun  as  he  moves  north  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
Antarctic  cyclones  and  depressions  during  winter 
pass  regularly  along  our  southern  coasts,  and  give 
steady  rains  throughout  the  colder  months. 

In  the  interior  the  dominant  weather  factor  is 
the  high  pressure  belt.  This  always  covers  some 
portion  of  the  continent,  and  here  thfe  air  is  slowly 
descending  and  being  warmed.  Hence  it  absorbs 
moisture  rather  than  parts  with  it,  and  so  these 
regions  are  normally  dry.  Moreover,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  high  pressure  belt  blow  the  perma- 
nent south-east  trade  winds.  They  blow  from  land 
to  sea,  and  from  cooler  to  hotter  regions,  and  both 
these  factors  make  for  drought. 


W/nc//7o/T) 


Fia.  5. 
RAIN  REGIONS. 

Classified  aocording  to  Amount,  Season  and   Reliability. 
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On  the  east  coast,  however,  the  trade  winds  are 
on-shore  winds,  and  especially  in  N.  Queensland, 
they  drop  great  quantities  of  rain  as  they  become 
cooled  through  rising  over  the  coastal  ranges. 
Moreover,  a  special  series  of  cyclones  is  found  along 
the  east  coast,  especially  in  autumn,  and  these  also 
help  to  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  summer  influences 
and  the  winter  influences.  Hence,  from  Cairns 
(Q.),  south  to  Mt.  Gambler  (S.A.)  (at  E  in  fig.  5), 
the  country  is  favoured  by  rain-bringing  influences 
throughout  the  year,  except  perhaps  in  spring. 
This  portion  of  the  continent  will  always  be  the 
most  prosperous  segment    of    our  Commonwealth. 

In  the  south-west  the  rainfall,  though  low,  and 
confined  to  winter,  is  very  reliable,  and  exactly  suits 
the  requirements  of  wheat  culture. 

Perhaps  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
total  amount  of  the  annual  rainfall,  for  the  certainty 
with  which  the  average  rainfall  may  be  expected  is 
of  equal  importance  to  the  settler.  For  instance, 
Roeburne  (W.  A.),  Northam  (W.  A.),  Tennants 
Creek  (N.  T.),  and  Cobar  (N.  S.  W.),  each  have  15 
inches  per  year,  but  there  is  little  similarity  in  the 
value  of  the  falls. 

The  Roeburne  region  is  marked  by  the  most  unre- 
liable rainfall  in  Australia.  In  1891  it  received  only 
0.13  inch,  while  in  1900  there  fell  42  inches.  Ten- 
nants Creek  has  a  'totally  dry  cool  period  from  April 
to  October.  Cobar  receives  its  rainfall  uniformly 
through  the  year,  and  there  is  barely  enough  in  the 
wheat-growing  season  for  the  growth  of  dry-farm- 
ing wheat.  Northam,  near  Perth,  receives  its  15 
inches  entirely  in  the  winter  months,  and  is  conse- 
quently much  more  suited  for  wheat  and  close  set- 
tlement than  any  of  the  other  three  localities. 

The  heavy  line  (A  to  D)  in  fig.  5  encloses  the 
region  where  rainfalls  are  very  unreliable.  Here 
any  locality  will  probably  vary  30  per  cent,  from 
the  normal  amount,  and  may,  of  course,  vary  to  a 
much  greater  degree.  The  average  variability  rises 
to  50  per  cent,  near  the  west  coast  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  continent.      (See  Footnote,  pag<'  33i.) 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  some  optimists  that 
summer  wheats  and  Indian  pulses,  etc.,  would  do 
well  in  the  Northern  Territory  on  the  Barkly  Table- 
land, for  they  say  that  the  average  temperature  and 
rainfall  are  not  unfavourable.  But  the  rainfall  is 
not  reliable,  and  this  probably  explains  why  this 
region  is  less  promising  than  the  Victoria  River 
country  in  the  same  latitude  further  west. 

Hence,  as  regards  future  prospects  of  close  set- 
tlement, we  can  assign  approximate  values  as 
follows  to  the  regions  shown  in  fig.  5. 


Locality 


Rain  Type 


Economics 


1 

South-east  region 

Uniform,  but  with 
winter  maximum 

Timber,  dairies,  farming,  sheep, 
wheat,  vines 

2 

Qiieensland  region 

Uniform,  but  with 
summer  maximum 

Farms,  sheep,  cattle,  also  tim- 
ber, dairies,  sugar  on  coast 

3 

South-west  region 

Reliable  winter 

rainfall 

Wheat,  sheep,  fruit,  vines, 
some  timber 

4 

North  coast 

Reliable  summer 
rainfall 

Cattle,  some  sheep 

5 

South  central 

Arid,  some  winter 
rain 

Sheep  largely 

6 

North  central 

Erratic  sunmier 

rain 

Cattle  and  sheep 

7 

Central 

Arid,  with  erratic 
summer  rain 

Unoccupied  except  for  a  lew 
sheep  and  cattle  stations 

Of  these  regions,  1,  2,  and  3  are  largely  suited 
for  closer  settlement;  4.  5,  and  6  will  probably  all 
be  found  suitable  for  grazing.  Little  can  be  expec- 
ted from  region  7;  its  rainfall  is  too  unreliable. 

PART    VII. 
White  Settlement  in  the  Tropics. 

The  ardent  White  Australian,  first  of  all,  usually 
denies  that  we  have  any  real  tropical  region  in  Aus- 
tralia; secondly,  he  dwells  on  the  unrivalled  possi- 
bilities of  our  northern  lands;  and,  thirdly,  he  main- 
tains that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  close  settle- 
ment in  a  large  part  of  Australia  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn. 
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riirortuiialcly,  cuini'iii'al  i\  c  cliiiKihiln'^y  jiix^'s 
little  support  to  any  of  these  contentions.  I  have 
already  shown  that  there  are  no  highlands  in  the 
hotter  regions  (except  the  Atherton  Plateau),  which 
ai-e  worth  considering  as  cool  areas  for  close  settle- 
ment. If  one  studies  the  actual  isotherms  in  the 
Tropics,  it  is  found  that  northern  Australia  contains 
in  the  Wyndham  region  (average,  84.4  degrees) 
the  hottest  "wet  summer"  climate  in  the  world. 
At  any  rate,  I  can  find  no  places  except  around  Tim- 
buktu (84  degrees),  IMassowah  (86  degrees),  and 
Tinnivelli  (84  degrees)  which  rival  it;  and  of  tliese 
only  the  latter  has  a  rainfall  resfmihling  that  at 
Wyndham.  Modern  data  show  that  the  "  heat 
equator"  passes  through  Wyndham  and  Darwin; 
and,  indeed,  Northern  Australia  is  one  of  the 
hottest  tropical  regions. 

The  elusive  element  of  comfort  enters  very  largely 
into  the  question  of  tropical  settlement.  It  is 
determined  physically  by  the  conditions  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  in  so  far  as  a  single  instrument  may 
record  comfort,  this  is  best  indicated  by  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer.  The  readings  of  this  instru- 
ment depend  on  the  humidity  and  on  the  tempera- 
ture, and  a  high  wet-bulb  reading  means  that  the 
weather  is  muggy  and  hot,  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  types  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  scorching,  dry  day  is  usually  not  nearly  so  oppres- 
sive, while  a  cool,  damp  day  merely  recalls  the  char- 
acteristic weather  of  our  homeland.  In  neither  of 
these  latter  conditions  is  the  wet-bulb  reading  of 
such  a  high  order. 

As  to  the  standards  of  comfort,  as  measured  by 
the  wet-bulb,  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  There  is  a  general  consensus  that  an 
average  monthly  record  of  70  or  75  degrees  F.  wet- 
bulb  marks  the  upward  limit  of  oomfort,  and  I  have 
adopted  tliis  in  the  scale  of  discomfort  given  below. 
(See  also  Fig.  3.) 
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Scale  of  Discomfort. 

Based  on  average  monthly  Wet  Bulb  data. 


Grade  of  Discomfort 


Locality. 


No.  of 
Montlis 
per  Year. 


Most  comfortable. 
(45   deg.   to   50  deg.  F. 
wet  bulb) 

No  uncomfortable  days 
per  mouth 


Wellington,   N.Z 8 

Coolgardie,  W.A.    ■ .  7 

Hobart,  Tasmaniaf  G 

Melbourne,  Vic G 

Han  L'rancisco 6 

Alice  Springs,  N.T.  .  5 

Sydney,  N.S.W 5 

Perth,  W.A 5 

Londonf 5 

Cairo 4 

New  Yorkf '4 

Brisbane,  Q 3 

Perth,  W.A 7 

Sydney,  N.S.W 7 

San  Francisco 6 

Melbourne,  Vic 6 

Alice  Springs,  IM.T.  6 

Coolgardie,   W.A.  5 

Nullagine,  W.A 5 

Wellington,  N.Z 4 

Brisbane,  Q 4 

Townsville,  Q 3 

Wyndham,   W.A..    >■  3 

New  York.    . 3 

Cairo 3 

London   3 

Calcutta 3 

Hobart,  Tasmania-j-  3 

Batavia 10 

Nullagine,  W.A.  ...  7 

Thursday  Island   (Q.)  6 

Darwin.  N.T 6 

Madras 6 

Townsville,  Q 6 

Brisbane,  Q 5 

Cairo 5 

Calcutta 3 

Wyndham,  W.A..    ..  3 

New  York 2 

Alice  Springs,  N.T.  .  1 


2.  Sometimes  uncomfort- 
able. 

(55°— 65°  wet  bulb) 
One   to    5     uncomfort- 
able days  per  month* 


'A.  Often  Tmcomfortable. 
(Wet  bulb  fi5°— 75°)    5 
fo   15   uncomfortable 
days  per  mouth* 
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4.  Almost  coutiiiuously         Sierrn  Leone 12 

unco  111  fortable.                     Darwin,   N.T G 

Average  wet  bulb  eacli      Wyndham,   W.A.-    ••  *i 

month  above  75°                 .Madra.s 0 

Thursday  Island    (Q.)  *> 

Calcutta C 

Townsville,  Q.      •    •  •  "• 

Katavia    ■    .  ■  2 

t  Some  mouths  below  45°. 

*  Places  -with  a  large  number  of  "  uncomfortable " 
months  (e.g.,  Hatavia)  have  naturally  a  larger  number  of 
unpleasant  day;  per  mouth  than  those  with  few  uncom- 
fortable months;  i.e.,  in  Class  3  Batavia  will  have  about 
L50  uncomfortable  days  in  10  months,  while  Alice  Springs 
will  have  perhaps  only  5  days  in  its  single  month. 

Whether  the  absolute  values  be  adopted  or  not, 
the  relative  positions  of  the  various  localities  in 
the  scale  have  a  real  climatological  meaning.  I 
must  refer  readers  to  papers  published  elsewhere 
(see  footnote)  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  climatic 
factors  controlling  settlement,  but  several  points 
can  be  gathered  from  this  table. 

New  Zealand  ranks  highest  in  our  part  of  the 
world  as  a  comfortable  climate  for  Englishmen, 
with  Tasmania  a  close  second.  Each  of  these  is 
probably  more  comfortable  than  London,  for  they 
have  fewer  raw  days.  Melbourne  is  the  best  of  the 
mainland  capitals,  followed  closely  by  Perth,  Ade- 
laide, and  Sydney.  Somewhat  unexpected,  perhaps, 
is  the  high  position  of  the  inland  towns,  e.g.,  Cool- 
gardie,  Alice  Springs,  and  others  similarly  situated. 
They  have  dry,  bracing  climates,  and  seem  to  be 
admirably  suited  to  whites  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.     Unfortunately,  lack  of  rainfall  prevents 

TJu^  Control  of  Settlement  by  Uumiditu  and  Temperature,  by 
Griffith  Taylor,  D.Sc,  Meteorological  Bulletin  14,  Mel- 
bourne, 1916. 

The  Settlement  of  Tropical  AustraUa,  by  Griffith  Taylor, 
D.Sc,  Royal  Society  Queensland.     Brisbane,   1018. 

Factors  Infliiencinff  Settlement,  by  Griffith  Taylor,  D.Sc, 
Commonwealth  Year  Book,  Melbourne,  1918. 

The  Australian  Knrironment,  especially  as  Controlled  by 
Rainfall,  by  Griffith  Taylor,  D.Sc,  ^^elbourne.  Science  and 
Industry  Memoir,  1918. 

T(.rl  lliiiik  iif  A  Kstralian  Meteoroloyy,  by  Griffith  Taylor, 
D.Sc,  Oxford  University  Press,  1920. 
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agriculture    and    close    settlement    in    all   but  the 
merest  southern  fringe  of  these  areas. 

It  is  when  we  approach  the  northern  coastal 
regions  that  the  picture  becomes  less  hopeful. 
Here  the  rainfall  is  suitable  for  many  tropical  pro- 
ducts; and  the  soil,  though  generally  poor  in  the 
north,  is  lertile  enough  in  many  of  the  valleys  to 
support  thousands  of  agriculturists.  But  the  rain- 
fall occurs  almost  wholly  in  summer,  so  that  as 
soon  as  we  pass  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
the  climate  rapidly  deteriorates. 

Many  people  have  anathematised  the  oppressive 
days  in  J^ebruary,  which  are  so  disagreeable  a  fea- 
ture of  Sydney.  Yet  the  latter  city  has  no  single 
month  with  an  average  approaching  70  degrees  wet- 
bulb;  for  January  and  February  barely  reach  65 
degrees  F.  Compare  this  with  Townsville,  which 
has  five  months  of  such  oppressive  weather  (over 
70  degrees),  or  with  Cooktown,  which  has  ten,  and 
Thursday  Island,  which  suffers  all  the  year  round. 
(See  the  lines  across  Fig.  3.) 

Where  steady  winds  blow,  these  figures  give,  per- 
haps, too  unfavourable  a  picture;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  tropical  coastlands  have  a  distinctly 
unattractive  climate  for  many  months  of  the  year. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  climates  of 
our  tropics  and  those  of  other  lands,  where  no  close 
white  settlement  has  been  thought  to  be  possible. 
Comparing  rainfall  and  temperature  records,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  our  north-west  coast,  near 
Broome,  closely  resembles  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
The  Wyndham  region  is  only  paralleled  by  the  Tin- 
nevelli  region  south  of  Madras.  Darwin  has  a 
"  homoclime  "  in  Cuttack,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 
and  Townsville  has  not  very  different  records  from 
Calcutta. 


Temperature 

Rainfall 

A-'««      '       rS' 

Coldest 
Month 

Average 

Wettest 
Month 

Driest 
Month 

Townsville 
Calcutta 

78.0  degrees    S2.0  degrees 
78.0                    82.0 

66.0 
65.0 

49  inches 
60 

11 
12 

0 
0 
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In  the  iut(M'ior,  conditions  are  more  promising  as 
regards  comfort.  Carnarvon  and  Wiluna,  in  West 
Australia,  arc  akin  to  Gorman  South-west  Africa 
(where  similar  pastoral  pursuits  obtain),  while 
Alice  Springs  resembles  Southern  Algeria.  None 
of  these  regions  can  ever,  I  fear,  support  a  large 
white  population. 

Perhaps  in  Bi-azil  is  the  closest  approach  to  the 
conditions  alTecting  our  white  settlers  in  the  tropi- 
cal and  littoral  regions.  But  here  the  Germans 
have  only  colonised  the  southern  states,  which 
resemble  Grafton,  in  N.S.  Wales,  and  are  therefore 
not  tropical.  The  Italians  are  developing  the 
Brazilian  "  Brisbane,"  and  only  the  Spanish  touch 
the  cooler  portions  of  the  tropical  territories. 
Hence,  our  white  sugar  growers  around  Cairns  and 
Mourilyan  seem  to  be  the  advance  guard  of  the 
farmer  in  the  tropics. 

Two  more  points  must  be  dwelt  on  briefly.  The 
vegetation  of  northern  Australia  is  not  the  luxuri- 
ant jungle  which  most  people  associate  with  the 
Tropics.  With  very  few  exceptions  (which  are 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  East  Queensland 
coast),  the  dominant  flora  dilTers  little  from  that  in 
southern  Australia.  A  scattered  eucalypt  bush  is 
characteristic  there,  as  in  most  of  the  rest  of  Aus- 
tralia. This  is  due  to  the  long  winter  drought, 
which  extends  over  six  montlis  each  year  in  the 
north,  ancf  abs(jlutoly  prevents  tlie  growth  of  tropi- 
cal jungle.  Moreover,  speaking  generally,  our 
tropical  soils  do  not  result  from  the  breaking-down 
of  basic  lavas  or  other  formations  which  give 
good  soils,  but  are  formed  from  the  weathering  of 
sandstones  and  limestones,  which  are  not  particu- 
larly ricli  in  plant  foods. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  troi)ics  are  remarkably 
free  from  tropical  disease.  This  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  absence  of  a  native  population, 
and,  apart  from  some  malaria,  which  is  decreasing 
in  virulence,  there  is  nothing  resembling  the 
,scourg(.'s  of  other  tropical  lands. 
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I  have  laid  little  stress  in  this  article  on  mining, 
and  for  this  reason— it  certainly  has  led  to  isolated 
communities  (as  at  Goolgardie,  Broken  Hill,  etc.), 
but  only  rarely  gives  rise  to  real  close  settlement. 
Few  people  realise  that  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  our 
population  are  actively  engaged  in  mining,  and,  as 
a  result,  only  about  120,000  people  are  living  in 
regions  which  would  otherwise  be  practically  unin- 
habited. Outside  Queensland,  none  of  the  tropical 
mines  are  very  flourishing,  and  there  are  less  than 
500  miners-j-  in  the  whole  of  the  Territory,  in  spite 
of  continuous  Government  assistance.  Moreover, 
all  our  important  coal  deposits  occur  in  areas  cap- 
able of  agriculture,  and  they  will  merely  intensify 
settlement  in  regions  which  are  certain  to  become 
well  populated. 

As  regards  the  future,  it  is  possible,  as  time  goes 
on,  that  the  climate  of  the  hot  coastal  regions  will 
have  less  effect  on  the  energy  of  the  settlers.  In 
France,  the  northerners  are  said  to  be  moving  south, 
and  tending  to  displace  the  Provencals,  who  cross  to 
Algeria.  Here  the  French  Southerners  are  slowly 
displacing  the  Arabs.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  hope 
to  see  some  such  migrations  to  warmer  regions  in 
Australia.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  centuries,  and  who 
can  say  that  we  shall  be  left  in  peace  for  this 
experiment  in  colonisation. 

PART    VIII. 

Conclusion. 

Of  all  the  continents,  Australia  is  perhaps  the 
least  favoured  by  nature.  Africa  and  Asia  have 
larger  arid  regions,  but  so  also  have  they  larger 
fertile  regions.  No  other  continent  has  so  great 
a  proportion  dominated  by  the  dessicating  trade 
winds.  This  indicates  that  a  very  large  extent, 
possibly  three-quarters,  must  always  be  devoted  to 
grazing.  Probably  in  time  almost  the  whole  of  the 
interior  will  be  found  to  be  capable  of  supporting 
sheep  and  cattle;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  support  a  close  white  setllement.       Nor 

fin   1917   white  miners   200,   Chinese  280. 
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are  llie  indications  hopeful  as  regards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  northern  coastlands.  There  arc  only 
ten  farmers  in  the  Territory,  as  the  result  of  all 
the  inducements  on'orod  to  prospective  settlers. 

As  regards  the  east  and  south,  conditions  are  very 
different.  Wherever  there  are  railways,  the  popu- 
lation has  spread,  and  we  can  conlidently  expect  that 
a  large  population  will  occupy  much  of  the  regions 
receiving  over  20  inches  of  rainfall.  In  U.S.A.  this 
isohyet  is  the  chief  limiting  factor  in  settlement, 
and  bounds  the  region  occupied  by  more  than  six 
people  to  the  square  mile. 

The  great  coal  belt  from  Fingal  (Tas.),  through 
Rlorwell  (Vic),  Sydney  (N.S.W.),  Ipswich,  Dawson, 
and  Clermont  (Q.),  will  determine  the  closest  set- 
tlement, which  near  Sydney,  will  possibly  take  the 
form  of  a  solid  block  of  towns  from  Newcastle  to 
Bulli.  A  hundred  years  hence,  the  population  map 
will  differ  in  degree,  but  not  much  in  character  from 
that  given  in  fig.  1. 

It  is  our  obvious  duty  to  make  the  most  of  our 
northern  regions.  As  a  whole,  they  are  only  suited 
to  a  pastoral  occupation,  and  we  should  develop 
them  by  new  railways,  by  conserving  water,  by  sink- 
ing artesian  wells,  and  by  facilitating  freezing 
works  and  oversea  transport. 

Personally,  I  doubt  if  our  northern  coastlands  will 
tempt  the  invader  of  the  future.  lie  will  strike  for 
the  eastern  regions,  with  their  coal  mines  and  great 
possibilities  for  close  settlement.  It  behoves  us, 
then,  to  strengthen  our  main  defences,  especially  in 
the  air  and  on  the  sea,  and  to  rule  out  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Northern  Territory  and  northern  West 
Australia,  as  a  factor  in  defence. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT  AND  LEGISLATION. 

By  H.  Heaton. 

The  key  to  the  first  century  of  Australian  history 
is  the  land,  its  use  and  tenure.  By  the  attraction 
of  our  vast,  empty  spaces,  population  has,  in  great 
part,  been  drawn  here;  the  produce  of  the  soil  has 
helped  more  and  more  to  feed  crowded  Europe; 
droughts,  floods,  pests,  diseases,  and  transit  prob. 
lems  have  puzzled  the  wits  of  our  scientists  and 
engineers.  The  overgrown  capital  cities  have  lived 
partly  by  serving,  partly  by  exploiting,  the  rural 
worker,  depressed  when  misfortune  befel  him,  pros- 
perous when  ail  went  well  "  out-back."  Finally, 
the  devising  of  satisfactory  land  laws  has  con- 
fronted our  Governments  with  their  most  vital  task; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  its  industry  and 
commerce,  the  real  progress  of  Australia  will  still 
depend  ultimately  on  the  man  on  the  land. 

The  first  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  land  has  come  to  its  present 
usages,  and  the  chief  problems  which  still  confront 
the  producer.  Having  done  this,  we  can  then  pass 
on  to  considerations  of  land  tenure  and  legislation, 
and  see  how,  and  with  what  success,  land  laws  have 
endeavoured  to  create  a  flourishing  and  progressive 
rural  society. 

The  Pastoral  Age. 

When  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  1788, 
Governor  Phillip  and  his  masters  in  Downing  Street 
had  no  idea  of  the  size  of  this  new  colony,  and  no 
policy  for  its  development.  Australia  was  a  lump 
of  land,  area  unknown,  to  one  particular  point  of 
which  undesirables  were  to  be  sent  for  the  reform 
of  the  convict  and  the    relief  of    the  old  country. 
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Bui,  .since  tlii;?  i)risoii  .si't (k'liKMit  was  so  far  from 
European  sources  of  supply,  it  was  necessary  IhaL 
it  should  boc(jine  as  self-suHicing  as  possible,  so 
far  as  foodstuH's,  at  least,  were  concerned.  Hence, 
live  stock  was  obtained,  and  government  or  private 
enterprise  soon  converted  the  area  around  Sydney 
into  a  more  or  less  successful  mixed  farm.  Here 
the  ofllcial  policy  stopped.  So  long  as  the  land 
could  keep  i)ace  with  the  wants  of  the  settlement, 
little  more  was  expected  or  desired. 

This  conservative  policy  left  the  initiative  to  pri- 
vate persons,  and  such  initiative  soon  manifested 
itself.  Clergy,  such  as  Marsden  the  second  chap- 
lain, and  oflicers  such  as  McArthur,  spent  their 
spare  time  on  the  land  which  they  had  secured,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  pastoral  industry.  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  in  1803  voted  McArthur's  speci- 
mens of  merino  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Spanish. 
Six  years  later  2-45  lb.  of  wool  were  exported  from 
Sydney,  and  in  1848  there  were  nearly  15,000,000 
sheep  in  the  continent,  in  addition  to  2,000,000 
cattle.  For  half  a  century  after  IMcArthur's  trip 
to  England,  Australian  development  depended 
entirely  on  the  pastoral  industry.     Wool  was  king. 

Many  factors  contributed  tow'ards  this  supremacy. 
In  spite  of  the  steady  stream  of  immigration,  forced 
or  free,  labour  was  far  too  scarce  to  allow  much 
land  to  be  tilled.  Further,  it  is  questionable 
whether  wheat  w'ould  liave  found  a  profitable  market 
in  Europe.  Wool,  on  the  other  hand,  was  wanted  in 
unlimited  quantities  for  the  new  power  looms  of 
Yorkshire.  It  was  easily  produced;  the  climate  was 
so  suitable  that  sheds  were  not  needed  for  the  flocks; 
the  food  supply  was  adequate,  and  the  supply  of 
labour  required  small,  except  at  shearing  time. 

One  thing  more  was  needed — space  for  expansion. 
So  long  as  activity  was  limited  to  the  nineteen 
counties  of  the  settled  area  between  the  coast  and 
tlie  Blue  Mountains,  thei-e  was  little  room  for  big 
Hocks.  The  availabh;  land  here  was  quickly  appro- 
priated, and  could  only  be  secured  by  newcomers  at 
high  prices.  The  mountains  were  the  bar  to  pastoral 
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progress.  What  lay  beyond — north,  west  or  south — 
no  one  knew.  Hence  the  economic  importance  of 
the  journeys  of  the  inland  explorers  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  those  travels  of  Blaxland,  Went- 
worth,  0x1  ey,  and  Sturt,  which  are  the  bane  of  the 
Australian  schoolboy's  existence,  assume  a  real 
interest  when  we  regard  them  as  preludes  to 
pastoral  migration.  Blaxland  crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Bathurst 
Plains  in  1813,  and  from  that  date  onward 
the  movement  into  the  backblocks  went  on 
Incessantly.  The  track  of  each  explorer  soon 
became  a  stock  route,  trodden  by  thousands  of 
sheep.  News  of  the  vast  spaces  soon  reached  Eng- 
land, and  Bigge's  report  of  1822-3  gave  a  glowing 
account  of  the  immense  areas  awaiting  population. 
Then  began  the  stream  of  immigration  of  intending 
pastoralists,  which  reinforced  the  flow  of  migrants 
from  the  settled  areas  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  newcomers  were  often 
men  of  good  birth  or  education,  young  men  endowed 
with  wealth  and  a  spirit  of  adventure,  who  came 
possibly  to  make  fortunes—  -certainly  to  "  see  life." 
Having  acquired  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  secured 
the  necessary  supply  of  labour,  they  went  out,  along 
some  already  recognised  route,  up  some  river,  or  on 
a  new  track  blazed  by  themselves,  in  search  of  suit- 
able pasturage.  In  this  way  N.S.W.  was  overrun  by 
1840;  A'ictoria  was  invaded  from  the  north  and  from 
Tasmania  after  1836;  Queensland  took  her  pastoral 
pioneers  from  N.S.W.  during  the  forties,  and,  in 
turn,  gave  the  first  settlers  to  the  Northern  Territory 
in  the  seventies.  Sturt's  trip  down  the  Murray  in 
1830,  and  the  settlement  of  Adelaide  in  1836,  drew 
attention  to  South  Australia,  and  by  1848  there  were 
over  1,000,000  sheep  in  that  State.  Only  Western 
Australia,  cursed  by  its  abortive  start  in  1829, 
lagged  behind. 

Early  Obstacles. 

The  pastoral  occupation    of    the    continent    was 
carried  out  in  face  of  great  dilTiculties,  dangers,  and 
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inoon\t'ni<'iict'.s.  SuiNcy.s  nf  the  land,  loads,  rail- 
ways, climatic  data,  all  were  non-exi.stent.  Floods, 
droughts,  and  fires  had  to  be  faced.  Labour  was 
scarce  on  the  ouf-back  stations,  and  supplies  of 
food,  etc.,  might  he  lield  up  by  any  one  of  a  host  of 
misforluiu's.  Tlie  blacks  received  every  grade  of 
treatment,  and  frequently  avenged  themselves  on 
their  white  neighbours.  The  bushranger  and 
escaped  convict  wer»^  luily  a  lilllc  less  dangrrdus 
than  the  aboriginal.  Mxcn  slmuld  I  he  sipiatler 
escape  violence  at  llu;  liaiul  <>['  man  or  naliu-e,  his 
troubles  werf  still  many.  Slock  diseases  were  little 
understood,  passed  easily  fi-om  fiock  to  Ihjck,  and 
were  dillicult  to  ei-adicate.  Pests,  whether  native  or 
imported,  defied  all  attempts  at  extirpation. 
Finance  might  also  be  as  great  a  source  of  worry  as 
the  pests.  Few  men  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  the 
grip  of  the  banks,  and  as  the  prevailing  rate  of 
interest  was  at  least  10  per  cent.,  the  grip  was  often 
a  stranglc-hold.  Finally,  the  tenure  of  a  "  run  "  was 
insecure  until  1847,  and  so  it  was  impossible  to 
build  a  permanent,  comfortable  home.  Under  the 
weight  of  such  dangers  and  discomforts,  many  men 
broke  down,  and  their  runs,  won  by  a  life-time  of 
hard  labour  out  of  the  virgin  bush,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  others;  the  first  squatter  made  the  run, 
the  second  made  the  fortune.  Still,  many  more  suc- 
ceeded. Their  fiocks  multiplietl,  their  bank  balances 
grew  steadily,  and  eventually  they  were  able  to  place 
the  station  in  the  hands  of  a  manager,  or  sell  out, 
and  go  to  live  amidst  the  social  comforts  and  politi- 
cal excitements  of  the  car»i(al,  or  i^ofnrn  "  ITome  " 
to  England. 

Those  who  believe  wilh  Marx  in  the  economic 
interpretation  of  history  will  find  much  support  in 
Australian  conditions  before  the  gold  rush.  Wool 
was  the  one  great  product,  and  the  squatter  the 
outstanding  figure  of  the  continent.  Everything 
bowed  to  the  sheep  and  its  owner,  and  life  was  as 
the  pastoralist  made  it.  Towns  grew  up  on  sites 
most  convenient  for  collecting  the  wool  or  supplying 
the  wants  of  the    stations;    finance    and    commerce 
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wci'c  c'niui)l<'t<'ly  dep<Mi(leii(  upon  tlio  annual  clip; 
booms  and  depressions  found  their  source  in  specu- 
lations in  land  or  stock,  and  the  employment  of 
almost  the  whole  population  was  determined  by  the 
requirements  of  the  staple  industry.  Rural  and 
urban  society,  religious  and  moral  conditions,  were 
under  the  same  influence,  whilst  the  squatter 
became  more  and  more  the  dominant  figure  in 
politics,  influencing  the  opinion  of  Downing-street, 
and  finally  evicting  the  autocratic  governors. 

Such  W'Cre  the  conditions  in  1850,  The  whole 
mainland  east  of  a  line  from  Adelaide  to  Brisbane 
was  one  huge  sheep  station.  So  extreme  was  the 
concentration  on  wool  that  this  area  did  not  grow 
sufficient  corn  to  feed  '  itself,  and  imported  largely 
from  America  and  Tasmania.  In  New  South  Wales, 
out  of  nearly  6,000,000  acres  alienated  from  the 
Crown,  only  164,000  were  under  cultivation  in  1848. 
Tasmania  alone  stood  out  as  a  nicely-balanced  pro- 
ducer. The  progress  of  the  island  had  been  steady, 
and  although  sheep  had  received  much  attention, 
agriculture  had  not  been  neglected.  Hence,  in  1848, 
Tasmania  possessed  1,750,000  sheep,  had  170,000 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  was  exporting  a  great 
variety  of  produce  to  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Mauritius, 
and  elsewhere. 

Change  and  Progress. 

The  gold  discoveries  caused  ten  years'  dislocation, 
and  brought  permanent  changes  into  the  rural  life 
of  the  south-eastern  States.  For  a  time  the  scarcity 
of  labour  caused  a  reduction  in  the  scope  of  pastoral 
operations,  a  reduction  which  the  importation  of 
Chinese  for  station  work  did  little  to  check.  The 
scarcity  disappeared  in  time,  and  from  1860  onwards 
the  wool  output  mounted  rapidly  each  decade. 
Droughts,  pests,  and  other  troubles  had  still  to  be 
faced.  New  land  laws  made  the  squatter  their  tar- 
get, and  succeeded  in  driving  him  off  some  of  the 
fattest  lands.  The  growth  of  the  Australian 
Workers'  Union  knit  shearers  and  station  employees 
into  the  strongest  trade  union  in  the  continent,  to 
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whose  demands  the  squatters  have  often  been  com- 
pelled to  bow.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  flocks  of  the 
continent  grew  from  20,000,000  in  1860  to 
93,000,000  in  1911,  and  the  entry  of  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  Japan  into  the  industrial  held 
promised  the  Australian  wool  producer  an  ever- 
growing market  for  as  many  fleeces  as  he  could  pro- 
vide. So  important  has  the  clip  become  that  instead 
of  being  sent  to  London  for  sale,  it  now  comes  under 
the  auctioneers'  hammer  in  Australia,  and  before 
the  war  buyers  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Franco  and  the  United  States  came  to  the  sales  at 
Sydney,  IMclbourne,  Gcelong  and  elsewhere  to  make 
their  bids.  In  1913  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  year's 
wool  was  sold  before  export. 

The  pastoral  progress  appears  greater  when  we 
remember  that  since  the  eighties  the  monopoly  of 
wool  has  boon  broken.  For  forty  years  intermittent 
attempts  had  been  made  to  discover  some  means  by 
which  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  cattle  could  be  given 
exportable  value,  and  in  1882  refrigeration  had  so 
far  advanced  that  cargoes  of  frozen  meat  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  were  placed  on  the  London 
market.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  opened  a 
new  chapter  in  pastoral  history,  especially  for 
Queensland,  West  Australia,  and  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory. Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
progress  has  been  very  rapid,  and  in  view  of  the 
great  world  scarcity  of  cattle  to-day  the  expansion 
of  the  indiislry  will  for  many  years  be  limited  only 
by  the  capacity  of  freezing  works  and  the  shipping 
tonnage  available. 

The  Growth  of  Cultivation. 

Up  to  1850  Australia  had  all  lu-r  eggs  iu  une 
basket,  and  the  most  significant  developmont  of  the 
last  60  years  has  been  the  introduction  or  extension 
of  every  variety  of  cultivation.  In  18  48  less  than 
400,000  acres  were  being  tilled;  by  1871  the  amount 
had  increased  to  2,350,000  acres,  and  by  1916  lo 
nearly  17,000,000.  This  expansion  was  due 
primni'ily    to     I  lie    rise    of    wheat    farming,  which 
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gradually  occupied  more  and  more  of  tlie  area  of 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria, 
and  pushed  the  zone  of  cultivation  into  regions  once 
regarded  as  fit  only  for  pasturage. 

Wheat,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  monopolise 
the  cultivation  of  the  continent,  and  each  area 
turned  its  attention  to  those  products  for  which  its 
soil  and  climate  fitted  it.  Queensland  utilised  its 
tropical  regions  for  the  production  of  sugar,  relying 
at  first  on  kanaka  labour,  and  later  on  that  of  white 
men.  Vines,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  all  were  given 
attention  in  the  southern  States,  catering  for  the 
home  or  overseas  market.  Tasmania  first  saw  the 
possibility  of  an  export  trade  in  apples,  and  although 
it  is  patriotic  license  to  declare,  as  Tasmanians  do, 
that  if  you  push  a  walking  stick  into  the  ground  it 
will  produce  apples,  still,  the  little  island  has  made 
much  of  its  suitable  conditions  to  gain  a  reputation 
for  fruit.  Its  example  has  been  followed  by  Victoria 
and  West  Australia,  and  our  fruit  should  certainly 
find  an  ever-growing  market  in  Europe  and  across 
the  Pacific. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  another  important 
branch  of  primary  production — dairying.  Here,  as 
with  meat  and  apples,  the  coming  of  refrigeration 
made  all  the  difference  between  a  small  industry 
catering  for  three  million  people  and  a  big  one  seek- 
ing favour  in  foreign  markets.  Victoria  led  the  way 
in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  and  dairy  herds  soon 
replaced  sheep  and  beef  cattle  in  many  districts. 
Carelessness  in  methods  of  production  and  packing 
resulted  in  poor  quality  and  low  prices,  and  although 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  remove  these 
defects,  the  standard  of  i)roduct  still  leaves  much 
room  for  improvement  if  Australia  is  to  hold  her 
own  against  Denmark  and  Siberia. 

To-day,  then,  this  continent  has  reached  a  con- 
dition of  greater  balance  in  the  diversity  of  her 
rural  production.  She  is  no  longer  a  big  sheep  run, 
nor  has  she  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  become 
a  wheat  field.  She  still  depends  largely  upon  her 
export  trade,  but  that  trade  is  now  varied,  and  with 
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(lie  pos.sibk>  exception  uT  sugar,  slio  will  b<'  abl"'  Id 
dispose  of  all  her  surplus  commodities  in  the  world's 
markets.  The  progress  made  has  been  the  result  of 
importation  and  acclimatisation.  Not  one  of  the 
crops  on  which  Austialian  land  sottloment  depends 
is  indigenous.  Population.  faTtle,  wheat,  vines,  etc., 
all  alike  ai-e  alien.  The  native  flora  and  fauna,  with 
the  exception  of  the  grasses  and  desert  growth, 
were  turned  aside  by  the  invading  European  and 
their  places  taken  by  fni-oign  vaiMefies. 

Pests  and  Problems. 

.Australia  suffers  from  (he  defects  of  its  natural 
virtues,  and  whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  yields  bounti- 
ful returns  to  the  producer,  on  the  other  it  confronts 
him  with  big  problems  and  harasses  him  with  wor- 
ries and  pests.  The  same  constant  sunshine  which 
frees  him  from  the  fear  of  snow  and  frost,  and 
speedily  ripens  his  crops,  may  develop  into  a 
blazing  heat  which  shrivels  up  his  grass  and  dries 
up  his  watercourses.  The  seasonal  rains  which 
replenish  his  acres  may  become  a  flood,  washing 
away  live  stock  and  destroying  human  life.  The  soil 
which  yields  such  abundant  crops  of  wheat  will, 
unless  carefully  watched,  yield  an  equal  abundance 
of  noxious  weeds.  The  vast  spaces  on  which  mil- 
lions of  cattle  can  freely  graze  make  the  periodical 
examination  of  the  animals  more  dilTicult,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  spread  of  disease.  Hence  pastoralist 
and  farmer  alike  have  always  had  before  them  the 
prospect  of  possible  disaster,  and  whilst  turning 
their  attention  to  new  and  better  methods  of  produc- 
tion, must  ever  be  on  guard  to  avoid,  if  possible,  one 
of  (he  many  blows  which  Nature  strikes  at  their 
heads. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  early  settlers,  due  to  raids 
by  the  blacks  and  bushrangers  or  injury  by  native 
animals,  are  now  largely  things  of  the  past.  But 
one  trouble  goes  only  to  give  place  to  another,  and 
every  branch  of  rural  production  has  its  pest  to-day. 
Cattle-tick,  nodule  worms,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus 
alone  entail  a  loss  to  Queensland  of  £8,000,000  a 
year.    The  ubiquitous  blowfly  alTects  sheep  at  lamb- 
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ing  time  and  causes  a  heavy  mortality  amongst  the 
Hocks,  whilst  footi'ot  may  mean  lame  sheep  and 
lighter  fleeces.  Rabbits  devour  vast  areas  of  grass, 
and  weeds  choke  up  arable  and  pastoral  lands  alike. 
The  prickly  pear,  to-day  tiie  most  formidable  weed 
in  Australia,  has  spread  over  20,000,000  acres  in 
Queensland,  and  is  extending  its  firm  sway  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  acres  a  year.  The  wheat-farmer 
has  to  face  the  possibility  of  rust;  should  he  escape 
that  worry,  weevil  may  develop  in  his  sacks  of  grain 
as  they  lie  at  the  station  siding  exposed  to  rain, 
whilst  even  if  weevil  is  avoided,  swarms  of  mice  may 
attack  the  wheat  stack  and  convert  a  neat  stack  of 
50,000  bags  into  a  shapeless  heap.  The  vigneron 
dreams  of  phylloxera,  the  potato  farmer  of  Irish 
blight,  the  orchardist  of  bitter  pit  and  codlin  moth. 

Nearly  all  these  pests  have  been  introduced  from 
other  lands.  Some  of  them  might  have  been 
excluded  by  a  rigorous  policy  of  quarantine,  and 
others  could  have  been  stamped  out  had  they  been 
dealt  with  as  soon  as  their  presence  and  serious 
character  were  noted.  Failing  this,  each  pest  spread 
rapidly,  until  to-day  vast  areas  are  infested.  Here 
and  there  an  individual  or  a  State  might  take  action, 
only  to  find  all  effort  fruitless  because  neighbouring 
individuals  or  States  were  apathetic.  Weeds  might 
bo  cleared  from  a  man's  property  and  yet  flourish 
on  the  roadside  or  on  some  adjacent  piece  of  Crown 
land.  Many  cattle  diseases  are  still  little  under- 
stood, in  spite  of  much  investigation,  and  prickly 
pear  is  still  master  in  Queensland.  If  Australia  is 
to  be  freed  from  these  harmful  growths,  the  land- 
workers  of  the  continent  must  make  a  vigorous 
concerted  offensive  under  expert  leadership.  At 
present,  however,  the  farmer  is  often  too  individual- 
istic, too  apathetic,  too  short  of  labour,  or  too  much 
infected  with  the  "  let-the-Government-do-it " 
virus,  to  be  able  to  undertake  such  an  offensive. 
The  government  of  each  State  can  do  much  in  dis- 
covering methods  of  coping  with  pests  peculiar  to 
one  State;  but  most  of  the  serious  pests  are  spread 
over  three  or  more  States,  and  have  become  so  large 
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and  complex  as  to  need  united  Interstate  or  Federal 
action  on  a  big  scale.  In  rural  industries  alone 
there  is  enough  work  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
Federal  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry,  and 
should  that  Institute  ever  descend  from  the  clouds 
of  political  oratory  where  it  still  resides,  it  will  be 
of  UMt(jld  value  in  inarsiuiUing  information  and 
conducting  big  invrsligalions  such  as  flu^  srpariito 
States  cannot  possiiily  undcrlake  l(i-<lay. 

Pests  are  still  with  us,  but  questions  of  production 
have  been  more  successfully  answered  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Of  these,  two  stood  out  promi- 
nently— How  was  arable  land  to  be  given  back  the 
strength  drained  from  it  by  incessant  cropping? 
How  was  the  scarcity  of  labour  to  be  counteracted? 
Beyond  these  arose  the  mass  of  problems  raised  by 
light  rainfalls  and  the  fear  of  drought,  to  which  we 
must  turn  in  a  moment. 

The  early  wheat-farmers — many  of  whom  were 
ex-miners — worked  for  years  on  extensive  lines. 
The  same  land  was  planted  year  after  year  with 
wheat;  no  manure  or  fertiliser  was  used,  and  hence 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  was  eventually 
exhausted.  The  farmers  were,  therefore,  driven  to 
a  primitive  rotation  of  alternating  fallow  and  wheat, 
and  although  this  improved  the  output,  crops  were 
still  far  below  those  of  earlier  days.  Under  these 
circumstances,  men  began  to  listen  more  attentively 
to  the  exhortations  of  Mr.  Lowrie,  of  Roseworthy 
Agricultural  College  (S.A.),  who  for  years  had  been 
vainly  urging  the  use  of  superphosphates.  By  the 
early  nineties  Lowrie's  gospel  had  gained  converts, 
and  has  now  become  the  orthodox  faith.  Farmers 
discovered  that  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  of  "super" 
to  the  acre  made  all  the  dilference  between  substan- 
tial profit  and  loss,  and  Victoria  to-day  puts  yearly 
over.  80,000  tons  of  this  fertiliser  into  her  wheat 
fields.  Meanwhile  experiments  were  ascertaining 
the  most  suitable  crop  rotations,  whilst  the  investi- 
gations of  Farrer  and  Marshall  led  to  the  production 
of  wheats  which  were  more  prolific,  held  the  grain 
in  the  ear  more  firnily.  and  wero.  rust-prudf.     Much 
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still  remains  to  be  done  in  improving  methods  of 
cultivation  and  in  evolving  varieties  of  grain  which 
will  bear  heavily  in  regions  of  low  rainfall.  Inten- 
sive culture  is  still  scarcely  known  apart  from 
irrigated  areas,  even  in  Victoria.  Yet  we  have 
almost  reached  the  limit  of  extensive  work,  and  little 
further  progress  can  be  made  except  by  taking  steps 
to  increase  the  output  of  every  arable  acre. 

The  Labour  Supply. 

Intensive  culture,  however,  depends  largely  upon 
labour  supply,  and  here  the  farmer  has  always  been 
in  dilficulties.  Before  1850  labour  was  scarce,  the 
gold  rushes  made  it  scarcer,  and  the  rise  of  indus- 
tries, the  high  wages  and  the  growing  attractions 
of  the  capitals  drew  many  wage-earners  from  the 
soil.  Those  who  stayed  behind  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  could  acquire  land  for  them- 
selves. Thus  even  in  the  quieter  months  the  farmer 
might  be  "  short-handed,"  and  when  the  busy  season 
began  the  deficiency  became  acute,  and  could 
scarcely  be  remedied  even  by  payment  of  high 
wages.  These  two  facts — actual  scarcity  of  labour 
and  high  wages — drove  the  farmer  to  seek  the  aid 
of  machinery,  and  have  been  responsible  for  the 
invention  of  distinctly  Australian  machines.  The 
stump-jump  plough  makes  it  possible  to  turn  over 
new  land  without  first  extracting  all  tree  stumps  and 
roots;  the  multi-furrow  plough  and  the  twenty-hoed 
seed  drill  prepare  and  sow  up  to  20  acres  in  a  day. 
Machinery  for  harvesting  first  received  attention  in 
1842,  and  from  a  primitive  beginning  has  gradually 
evolved  the  stripper-harvester,  which  strips, 
threshes,  winnows  and  bags  the  grain  in  one  opera- 
tion. In  this  way  labour  cost  has  been  reduced  and 
farming  on  poor  land  made  profitable. 

Beyond  questions  of  production  lie  those  of 
marketing  and  transit.  All  wheat  is  bagged  in 
three-bushel  sacks,  which  are  then  carted  to  the 
nearest  station.  This  journey  may  be  a  long  one, 
for  the  railway  system  of  the  continent  is  still 
extensive,  aiming  at    supplying    new    areas  rather 
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than  weaving  a  finer  network  in  settled  areas. 
Further,  rural  roads  still  leave  much  to  be  desired, 
and  may  be  described  as  resembling  in  quality  those 
of  England  in  the  iSth  century.  Arrived  at  the 
station,  the  sacks  are  stacked  up  wherever  there  is 
room,  and  lie  there  exposed  to  mice  and  rain,  pos- 
sibly for  months.  The  handling  at  the  station,  and 
later  at  the  wharves,  is  done  by  manual  labour, 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  initial  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  disadvantages  of  this  system  were 
recognised  before  the  war,  and  in  1913  a  Victorian 
Royal  Commission  recommended  the  adoption  of 
bulk  handling.  The  heavy  loss  from  mice  and  weevil 
during  the  last  four  years  has  strengthened  this 
recommendation,  and  the  construction  of  silos  has 
been  decided  upon  by  the  N.S.W.  Government.  The 
opposition  to  bulk  handling  is,  however,  strong; 
initial  costs  would  be  heavy;  existing  harvesting 
machinery  and  waggons  are  designed  to  deal  with 
bags;  the  misfortunes  of  the  last  four  years  are 
due  largely  to  temporary  abnormal  conditions;  and 
the  metropolitan  commercial  interests  which  thrive 
by  handling  the  wheat  are  opposed  to  any  deviation 
from  existing  methods.  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
the  only  change  for  some  years  to  come  will  be  in 
the  erection  of  mechanical  devices  for  handling  the 
sacks  at  the  various  ports.  This,  and  a  more  plenti- 
ful supply  of  trains  and  trucks  for  the  wheat  areas, 
would  do  much  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  present 
system. 

The  Water  Problem. 

Greatest  of  all  Australian  prublems  is  that  which 
arises  from  defective  rainfall  or  heavy  evaporation. 
About  38  per  cent,  of  the  continent  is  under  the 
10-inch  line  of  rainfall;  another  32  per  cent,  enjoys 
a  fall  of  10  to  20  inches  a  year;  the  remaining  30 
per  cent,  obtains  any  quantity  from  20  to  over  100 
inches.  These  ligures  are  averages,  but  averages 
afford  cold  consolation  in  drought  years.  For  a 
Inng  time  settlement  clung  to  the  regions  of  goofl 
rainfall,   leaving   Ihr-    squalfor    to    go    boyon<l     the 
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12  or  10  inch  line  if  he  wished.  The  droughts,  when 
they  came,  were  accepted  passively  as  a  natural 
order,  for  which  Providence  would  compensate  by 
sending  superabundance  in  the  following  years. 
This  great  gamble  of  fat  years  against  lean  began 
to  lose  some  of  its  popularity  in  the  eighties,  and 
since  that  time  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
conserve  water,  to  tap  new  sources,  and  to  cultivate 
"  dry  lands."  Irrigation,  artesian  bores,  and  dry 
farming  have  been  the  secrets  of  progress  in  many 
parts. 

Irrigation  begins  with  Mildura  (Victoria)  in  1887, 
but  its  value  had  been  urged  forty  years  before  upon 
the  attention  of  Tasmanians  by  that  energetic 
Governor,  Denison.  Mildura  had  many  mishaps, 
due  to  faulty  equipment,  salty  soil,  inexperience, 
etc.;  still,  it  grew  steadily,  until,  in  1911,  6000 
people  were  living  on  its  12,000  acres.  A  vigorous 
campaign  by  Mr.  Deakin  led  to  the  formation  of 
other  irrigated  settlements;  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment took  up  the  work  with  zest,  and  to-day  large 
areas  in  Victoria  are  artificially  supplied  with  water. 
Renmark  (S.A.)  began  in  1893,  and  the  5200  acres 
which  once  would  sustain  scarcely  500  sheep,  now 
hold  a  population  of  3000.  The  terrible  drought  of 
1902-3  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  schemes  of  water 
conservation,  and  in  1908  the  big  scheme  for  the 
Murrumbidgee  area  was  decided  upon.  This  plan, 
when  carried  out,  will  store  up  sutficient  water  to 
irrigate  nearly  1000  square  miles,  and  provide  land 
for  100,000  people.  In  Tasmania  irrigation  and 
hydro-electric  schemes  will  probably  work  in  con- 
junction, whilst  the  settlement  of  the  Murray  River 
controversy  will  enable  the  water  of  that  stream  to 
be  utilised  for  the  irrigation  of  large  new  areas — 
estimated  at  3,000,000  acres — now^  of  little  use. 
Irrigation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  closer  settlement 
and  intensive  cultivation,  and  the  orchardist  oi' 
dairy-farmer  thrives  better  on  his  small  irrigated 
block  than  on  large  areas  dependent  on  fitful 
rainfall. 
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Whilst  irrigation  was  turning  some  sheep  runs 
into  Tarms  and  orchards,  dry  farming  was  turning 
others  into  wheat  fields.  The  old  idea  that  a  15-inch 
rainfall  was  necessary  to  profitable  wheat  produc- 
tion was  abandoned  when  it  was  realised  that  good 
crops  could  be  secui'ed  on  land  which  (tbtainod  10 
inches  between  April  and  October.  The  light  mallee 
scrub  of  Western  Victoria  and  South  Australia  was 
rolled  down  and  cleared,  dry  farming  practice 
copied  from  America,  and  the  use  of  drought- 
resistant  wheats  and  artificial  manures,  combined 
with  liberal  fallowing,  brought  vast  new  areas  under 
cultivation.  If  new  varieties  of  wheat,  drought- 
resisting  and  capable  of  being  grown  beyond  the 
10-inch  rainfall  line,  can  be  evolved,  still  more  of 
the  waste  spaces  may  some  day  abandon  sheep  for 
corn. 

What  irrigation  has  done  for  the  cultivator,  the 
artesian  bore  has  done  for  the  pastoralist  in  parts 
of  the  northern  regions.  The  existence  of  subter- 
ranean waters  was  discovered  in  the  seventies;  the 
first  bore  was  made  in  1879,  and  up  to  the  present 
about  4000  bores  have  been  sunk,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  in  Queensland.  The  deepest  goes  down  to 
5500  feet;  the  biggest  yields  4,500,000  gallons  a 
day.  Artesian  work  has  not  always  been  successful; 
many  bores  have  failed  to  draw  water,  whilst  in 
other  cases  the  water  is  so  heavily  charged  with 
some  chemical  as  to  be  useless.  Still,  the  bore  has 
been  a  great  boon,  and  freed  many  stations  from 
the  worst  effects  of  drought.  Much  remains  still  to 
be  done  for  the  pastoral  industry,  which  suffers 
perhaps  more  heavily  than  any  other  industry  from 
drought.  The  propagation  of  more  drought-resist- 
ing bushes  and  grasses  is  a  necessary  but  neglected 
branch  of  rural  research. 

The  storage  of  fodder  in  silos  has  yet  received 
very  little  attention,  whilst  the  internal  railway 
facilities  of  the  continent  are  far  too  inadequate. 
Australia  has  never  in  the  last  hundred  years  had 
a  general  drought;  there  have  always  been  regions 
where  water  and  food  were  available.       Hence  the 
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neod  fof  tnt)i'c  I'ailway  linos  liuUiug  up  the  varidvis 
parts  of  the  continent,  so  that  live-stock  can  be 
transferred  easily  and  quickly  from  drought- 
stricken  areas  to  those  more  fortunately  situated. 
Can  one  hope  for  such  provision  in  these  days  when 
railway  construction  is  largely  influenced  by 
political  considerations  and  limited  by  the  borrowing 
capacity  of  already  heavily-indebted  Governments? 
The  East-West  line  took  seventeen  years  to 
materialise;  the  North-South  line  is  still  in  the 
clouds  of  talk;  the  question  of  a  uniform  gauge  is 
still  unanswered;  the  world's  supply  of  cattle  is 
diminishing  fast;  the  last  drought  reduced  our 
flocks  by  19  per  cent,  and  our  herds  by  13  per  cent., 
and  the  next  drought  is  due  about  1923. 

Reafforestation. 

The  problem  of  water  conservation  has  been 
generally  admitted  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  continent;  we  are  slowly  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion  concerning  conservation  of  our 
timber  resources.  The  early  settlers  found  dense 
forests  in  many  parts,  especially  in  Tasmania,  Vic- 
toria and  West  Australia.  These  were  gradually 
cleared  away,  at  first  to  make  room  for  cultivation, 
and  later  in  response  to  the  demand,  local  and  over- 
seas, for  timber.  The  settler  burned  off  the  trees  as 
quickly  as  possible;  the  timber  workers  wastefuUy 
exploited  the  forests  without  any  thought  of  the 
morrow.  In  1903  the  output  of  commercial  timber 
was  370,000,000  superficial  feet;  by  1913  it  had 
nearly  doubled.  The  inevitable  exhaustion  of  our 
resources  is  now  near  at  hand.  In  settled  districts 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  timber  for  fencing  and  build- 
ing; in  the  cities  we  pay  30/-  a  ton  for  firewood, 
whilst  thousands  of  tons  are  rotting  or  being  burnt 
in  the  distant  forests.  The  Huon  pine — one  of  the 
best  pines  in  the  world — is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past;  the  cedar  of  north-eastern  Australia  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared;  the  eucalypts  have 
been  decimated,  and  our  tanners  are  being  com- 
pelled to  go  more  and  more  to  South  Africa  for  their 
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supplies  of  waltle  bark.  The  farinor  lias  no  wiiuJ- 
broaks  or  shelter  foi-  his  cattle,  crops,  and  water- 
pools;  hot  winds  from  the  interior  and  cold  winds 
from  the  sea  are  equally  free  to  sweep  over  his  land: 
heavy  rains  cause  erosion  and  carry  away  the  sur- 
face soil,  whilst  there  is  nothing  to  conserve  the 
moisture  or  check  evaporation.  The  seriousness  of 
fhe  situation  has  gradually  boon  realised  by  the 
various  State  Governments,  and  forest  control  and 
re-afTorestation  may  possibly  receive  more  atten- 
tion in  the  future.  Private  enterprise  is  not  inclined 
at  present  to  touch  a  business  which  would  yield  no 
dividends  for  decades;  farmers  will  do  little  more 
than  plant  shelter  trees  and  wind-breaks;  so  the  big 
aspects  of  the  problem  are  likely  to  be  left  to  the 
State.  This  is  sad,  for  it  means  that  if  the  work  is 
to  be  done  properly,  a  big  loan  expenditure  must  be 
incurred,  and  few  Ministers  feel  disposed  to  look 
more  than  three  years  ahead.  Still,  if  some  of  the 
money  which  is  to  be  poured  out  for  repatriation 
can  be  used  in  rc-alTorestation,  and  if  our  timber 
licenses  can  be  amended  so  as  to  demand  that  one 
tree  shall  be  planted  for  every  one  cut  down,  the 
I)rospects  for  Australian  forestry  will  become  much 
bi-ighter. 

Agricultural    Education. 

The  above  paragraphs  will  have  indicated  that 
success  in  Australian  rural  industries  is  coming  to 
depend  more  and  more  upon  scientific  knowledge 
and  mental  alertness  in  facing  problems  of  soil, 
climate,  etc.  So  far  as  agricultural  education  can 
supply  these  essentials  the  various  Slate  Govern- 
ments have  done  tlioir  best.  South  Australia  estab- 
lished an  agricultural  college  in  1879,  and  since 
then  agricultural  high  schools,  colleges,  experi- 
mental farms,  professors  of  agriculture,  Govern- 
ment experts  of  all  kinds,  and  otTicial  agricultHral 
journals  have  appeared  in  most  of  the  States.  On 
paper  the  provision  looks  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  guarantee  that  every  rural  worker  is  a  trained 
man  acting  under  expert  advice.     True,  this  educa- 
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tional  system  has  achieved  some  successes,  as,  for 
instance,  in  converting  the  wheat-farmers  to  the 
use  of  artificial  fertilisers.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
provided  as  much  as  they  might.  For  instance,  the 
agricultural  high  schools  of  Victoria,  which  are 
"  secondary  schools  with  an  agricultural  bias," 
and  cost  about  £70,000  a  year,  have  admittedly  failed 
to  achieve  their  primary  aim — the  education  of  the 
farmer's  son.  The  few  potential  agriculturists 
enrolled  come  from  the  mercantile  and  professional 
classes.  The  farmer's  son  either  stops  at  home  to 
get  his  education,  takes  up  some  city  occupation,  or 
enters  the  Civil  Service.  The  reasons  for  this  com- 
parative failure  of  agricultural  education  are  many. 
The  scarcity  of  labour,  especially  amongst  small 
farmers,  makes  it  impossible  for  a  father  to  allow 
his  sons,  who  are  often  his  only  assistants,  to  leave 
home  for  one  or  more  years'  training.  There  are  no 
"  off  '■  seasons  in  Australia,  when  work  is  suspended, 
as  is  the  case  in  North  America.  Further,  the  Aus- 
tralian farmer  still  has  engrained  in  him  the  British 
distrust  of  "  theory,"  and  believes  that  the  farm  is 
the  only  proper  training  ground.  In  the  hope  of 
conciliating  him,  "  practical  men  "  have  often  been 
appointed  as  teachers — men  who  possessed  actual 
experience  but  had  little  scientific  foundation  or 
ability  to  impart  knowledge.  The  industrial  and 
commercial  men  of  Australia  have  little  belief  in 
the  value  of  the  universities  to  them,  and  it  will 
probably  be  many  years  before  the  farmer  gives 
much  support  to  agricultural  education. 

The  "  Teppitory." 

One  final  problem  calls  for  attention  before  we 
pass  on  to  questions  of  tenure  and  legislation.  To 
the  overseas  visitor  nothing  is,  perhaps,  so  striking 
as  the  apathy  of  the  Australian  people  towards  the 
Northern  Territory.  Over  half  a  million  square 
miles  in  area,  capable  of  sustaining  millions  of  live- 
stock or  growing  tropical  and  sub-tropical  produce, 
probably  containing    somewhere    or    other  a  second 
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Kalgoorlie  and  another  Broken  Hill,  this  vast  tract 
remains  still  in  the  grip  of  white  ants,  mosquitoes, 
20,000  aboriginals,  2500  Asiatics,  and  2100  Euro- 
peans, I'or  half  a  century  South  Australia  tried  to 
do  something;  a  short  railway  was  built.  Port 
Darwin  connected  to  Adelaide  by  telegraph,  and 
much  experimental  work  carried  on.  Settlers  were 
tempted  by  low  rents,  easy  entry  and  cheap  fee 
simple,  but  all  with  little  result.  In  1881  only  670 
P'uropeans  were  in  the  Territory;  in  1911  only  1370. 
The  task  was  too  big  for  a  State  of  400,000  people, 
and  so  the  whole  Territory,  with  all  its  liabilities, 
was  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  on  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1911.  The  transference  has  made  very  little 
(iilference  to  the  rate  of  progress.  The  number  of 
live-stock  shows  little  increase,  the  white  population 
has  increased  a  few  hundreds  in  seven  years,  the 
immigration  is  largely  cancelled  by  emigration,  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  resident  administrator  are 
amongst  the  most  depressing  documents  issued  by 
any  Government. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  stagnation.  The 
Territory  is  so  far  away,  the  sea  journey  to  Port 
Darwin  so  long,  that  very  few  Australians  ever  go 
there  or  have  any  desire  to  do  so.  Railways  linking 
up  Port  Darwin  with  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  New  South  Wales  are  the  first  essential  steps  to 
progress.  Until  they  are  laid,  all  else  is  largely 
wasted  energy  and  money.  The  climate  on  the  coast 
is  tropical,  though  on  the  plateau  in  the  interior 
lower  temperatures  are  found.  The  adoption  of  the 
White  Australia  policy  in  1901  closed  the  door  on 
any  further  influx  of  Asiatics,  and  made  the  Terri- 
tory dependent  on  whites  for  additional  labour 
supply.  But  even  the  inducements  of  very  high 
wages  and  short  hours  have  failed  to  attract  any 
body  of  permanent  settlers  or  labourers.  White 
men  come  and  go.  They  seldom  bring  their  wives; 
in  1916  there  were  four  men  to  one  woman;  only  7  4 
births  were  recorded  in  1916;  hence  there  is  no  new 
generation  growing  up  accustomed  to  tropical  con- 
ditions.   To  the  climate  we  must  add  the  absence  of 
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amenities  and  conveniences  such  as  exist  even  in 
small  country  towns  elsewhere,  and  the  feeling  that 
one  is  weeks  away  from  civilisation.  Finally,  the 
actual  use  of  the  land  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
labour,  by  the  absence  of  means  of  transit,  by  the 
tying-up  of  big  runs  in  the  hands  of  absentees  who 
make  little  use  of  them,  and  by  the  lack  of  freezing 
works  and  shipping  facilities.  The  land  is  excellent 
for  cattle-raising,  but  that  industry  depends  on  the 
refrigerator.  Freezing  works  opened  at  Port 
Darwin  in  1917  at  last  promise  to  be  successful;  if 
the  promise  is  fuUilled,  the  export  of  meat  may  help 
to  lay  firm  foundations  for  the  Territory's  pros- 
perity. But  meat  works  alone  are  insufficient,  and 
the  only  way  to  make  our  tropical  white  elephant 
into  a  national  asset  is  by  setting  to  work  on  a  large 
scale.  White  people  will  not  go  to  live  there  until 
the  country  possesses  facilities  such  as  they  enjoy 
in  New  South  Wales  and  other  States.  Therefore, 
public  health,  sanitation,  the  destruction  of  mos- 
quitoes and  white  ants  must  be  handled  in  the  same 
way  as  they  were  by  the  Americans  in  the  Panama 
Canal  zone;  roads  and  railways  must  be  constructed 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  open  up  the  fertile  parts  and 
link  the  whole  up  with  neighbouring  States.  More 
freezing  works  and  wharves  are  wanted,  and  Port 
Darwin  needs  planning  in  preparation  for  its  expan- 
sion into  a  big  seaport.  Only  by  such  a  big  offensive 
can  we  hope  to  get  the  Territory  into  order.  Our 
present  puny  efforts  make  scarcely  any  impression, 
and  leave  the  large  problems  untouched.  A  big 
offensive  will  cost  many  millions,  but  only  by  such, 
heavy  expenditure  can  the  country  be  made  to  yield 
with  any  bounty.  Whether  this  initial  work  can  be 
done  by  white  labour  is  another  question,  the  answer 
to  which  will  be  found  in  another  chapter.  But 
whether  by  white  or  by  any  other  colour,  it  must  be 
done.  When  the  Federal  land  tax  was  being  dis- 
cussed, it  was  argued  that  many  men  held  vast  pro- 
perties of  fertile  land,  which  they  allowed  to  remain 
unused  or  under-used.  Such  men,  it  was  urged,  had 
no    right    to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  sought 
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land  to  till,  and  sliould  therefore  by  taxation  be 
driven  either  to  use  the  land  themselves  or  dispose 
of  it  to  more  energetic  persons.  If  this  argument  is 
valid  for  the  individual,  it  is  equally  so  for  the 
nation.  The  pres.sure  of  population  in  over-crowded 
Asia  and  the  world's  scarcity  of  food  make  it  essen- 
tial that  each  nation  should  do  its  share  to  fill  the 
world's  larder.  No  nation  can  lei  useful  land  lie 
idle  with  one  European  to  every  200  square  miles. 
Australia  must  either  develop  the  Northern  Territory 
or  forfeit  her  claim  to  retain  it. 

LAND   TENURE   AND    LEGISLATION. 

The  story  of  land  legislation  is  bewildering  chaos, 
and  no  one  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  attempt  an 
adequate  study  of  the  tangle  of  legislative  and 
administrative  antics,  the  battle  of  wits  between 
laws  and  individuals,  and  the  clash  between  govern- 
ment intentions  and  economic  forces,  which  make 
up  the  history  of  land  tenure  in  all  the  six  States. 
That  history  can  be  divided  into  four  epochs.  First 
came  the  era  of  Crown  grants  and  free  gifts.  This 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  land  sales  and 
the  granting  of  pastoral  leases.  To  this  point  all 
had  gone  in  favour  of  the  squatter,  but  then  came  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  agricultural  selector,  who 
was  offered  "  selection  before  survey."  This  offer 
availed  little,  for  the  power  of  the  pastoral  interests 
was  sufliciently  strong  to  thwart  the  aims  of  the 
Legislature.  Finally,  the  possibilities  of  closer 
settlement,  mixed  farming,  irrigation  and  dairying, 
wdiich  were  realised  during  a  period  when  Parlia- 
ments were  becoming  more  democratic  and  power 
was  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Labour  Party, 
gave  an  impetus  to  experimental  land  reform.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  the  various  States  have  been 
experimenting  with  closer  settlement,  perpetual 
leases,  easy  terms  of  purchase,  and  land  taxation. 
The  problems  engaging  attention  during  this  period 
are  partly  the  result  of  earlier  economic  history, 
when  the  land  was  regarded  as  a  pastoral  ar«a 
alone;    they  are    also    duo    to  early  legislative  and 
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administrative  ciTors  or  (imissions.  The  free 
grants  tied  up  .sonic  of  the  host  land;  the  early  Par- 
liaments, both  before  and  after  the  advent  of  full 
self-government,  were  hlled  by  the  squatters  and 
their  satellites,  who  used  their  power  to  foster  the 
growth  of  big  estates,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
need  to  attract  population  necessitated  a  generosity 
which,  though  successful  at  the  time,  sowed  the  seed 
for  future  trouble.  Estates  were  lirst  built  up  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  be  large  enough  for  economic 
extensive  pastoral  work;  when,  therefore,  intensive 
agriculture  became  more  common,  and  population 
grew,  it  was  inevitable  that  conflict  should  arise 
between  the  old  and  new  orders.  The  generally- 
accepted  view  to-day  is  that  land  should  be  utilised 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  should  carry  as  large 
a  population  as  it  can  possibly  sustain.  To  what 
extent  this  harmonises  with  actual  practice  we  shall 
see  later. 

The  free  grant  period  lasted  from  the  foundation 
of  Sydney  until  J  831.  Under  the  legal  fiction  that 
all  land  was  the  property  of  the  Crown  until  defi- 
nitely alienated,  the  early  Governors  had  power  to 
make  free  grants  to  suitable  people,  whether  free 
settlers  or  emancipists.  At  first  the  areas  granted 
were  small,  but  when  the  vast  extent  availabfe  was 
realised,  larger  holdings  were  permitted,  whilst  the 
British  Government's  grants  of  1,000,000  acres  to 
the  Australian  Agricultural  Co.,  400,000  to  the  Van 
Diemen's  Land  Co.,  and  250,000  to  the  Swan  River 
adventurers  (1829)  introduced  the  big  landowner  to 
Australia.  During  this  first  period  of  land  distribu- 
tion, over  3,000,000  acres  in  N.S.W.  were  alienated; 
of  these  the  great  bulk  were  in  large  holdings,  for 
which  the  prescribed  small  quit-rents  were  seldom 
paid. 

Sales  and  Squatting. 

Whilst  the  free  grants  were  causing  little  develop- 
ment, and  bringing  less  revenue,  a  body  of  men  in 
England  was  working  out  a  new  theory  of  colonisa- 
tion.    Of  these  men  the  leader  was  Edward  Gibbon 
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Wakefield,  whose  "  Letters  from  Sydney,"  written  ii? 
Newgate  Gaol,  began  a  revolution  in  colonial  land 
policy.  Wakefield  declared  that  the  free  grants 
system  had  failed,  in  that  it  provided  no  fund  for 
the  immigration  of  labor  or  the  performance  of 
public  works.  lie  therefore  urged  that  henceforth 
laind  should  be  sold  at  a  "  sufficient  price,"  and  the 
proceeds  devoted  (o  public  works  and  immigration 
of  agricultural  laborers.  The  price  was  to  be  so 
high  that  laborers  would  be  unable  to  buy  land  until 
they  had  worked  some  years  in  the  colony;  at  the 
same  time  every  sale  of  land  by  the  Crown  would 
mean  more  money  for  roads  and  a  steady  influx  of 
labor.  By  careful  choice  of  the  laborers,  a  colony 
would  get  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  and  as  the 
wage-earners  in  time  saved  sufficient  to  buy  land, 
their  purchase  money  would  bring  out  others  in 
their  place.  Thus  settlement,  labor  supply,  and 
public  works  would  be  advancing  on  a  firm  path  pari 
passu.  Although  never  applied  exactly  as  Wake- 
field wished,  his  ideas  formed  the  basis  of  the  new 
land  policy.  In  1831  free  grants  were  abolished, 
and  sale  by  auction  instituted.  A  fund  was  thus 
provided,  at  least  half  of  which  was  devoted  to 
assisting  immigration,  some  of  the  remainder  being 
utilised  for  public  works.  Wakefield's  theory  was 
also  responsible  for  the  settlement  of  South  Aus- 
tralia in  1836,  but  many  things  conspired  to  thwart 
a  real  testing  of  the  theory.  Wakefield's  detailed 
proposals  were  departed  from  at  many  points;  the 
supply  of  surveyors  was  inadequate,  whilst  the 
money  received  for  some  blocks  was  nearly  all  swal- 
lowed up  in  survey  costs;  the  liberal  scheme  of  pub- 
lic works  created  such  a  demand  for  labor  that 
wages  were  high,  and  laborers  therefore  refused  to 
go  on  the  land.  Finally,  many  men  bought  land 
not  to  cultivate,  but  to  sell  at  a  profit  to  subsequent 
arrivals,  and  since  most  settlers  wished  to  be  as 
near  Adelaide  as  possible,  an  outburst  of  land  specu- 
lation followed,  whilst  the  country  remained  unde- 
veloped, and  the  laborers  lived  on  the  Government. 
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Sir  George  Grey  finally  brought  order  out  of  this 
chaos,  but  the  Wakefield  experiment  was  abandoned, 
and  the  colony  fell  almost  into  line  with  New  South 
Wales  in  its  land  control. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  problem  had  to  be  faced — the 
squatter.  As  shown  earlier  in  the  chapter,  pas- 
toralists  had  overflowed  into  the  unsettled  areqs, 
and  by  1830  probably  half  the  live  stock  of  the 
colony  was  outside  the  nineteen  counties.  If  all 
unalienated  land  was  Crown  property,  these  men 
were  trespassers,  and  the  Tasmanian  Impounding 
Law  of  1830  ordered  that  all  cattle  found  on  Crown 
land  should  be  impounded.  Such  an  act  could  not 
possibly  be  enforced  on  the  mainland,  and  since 
wool  was  now  becoming  the  staple  export,  some 
modus  Vivendi  must  be  found.  Governor  Brisbane 
therefore  began  to  grant  licenses  for  squatting, 
and  in  1836  Bourke  developed  and  deflned  the  lic- 
ense. Squatters  were  ordered  to  take  out  annual 
licenses,  which  were  obtainable  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  £10.  Unlicensed  squatting  was  forbidden, 
and  the  license  must  be  presented  for  renewal  every 
year.  Although  this  legalised  the  pastoralists'  po- 
sition, the  insistence  on  annual  licenses  gave  no 
fixity  of  tenure,  but  on  the  other  hand  allowed  any 
run  to  be  placed  in  the  market  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  should  anyone  wish  to  purchase  part  of  it. 
The  squatter  had  the  right  of  occupation  pending 
the  appearance  of  a  buyer. 

Bourke's  device,  whilst  providing  for  future  deve- 
lopment, made  the  position  of  the  squatter  who 
could  not  afford  to  buy  his  run  so  precarious  that 
improvements  were  impossible.  If  one  might  be 
evicted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  one  would  certainly 
not  put  up  any  fences,  or  erect  decent  buildings. 
This  was  admittedly  a  serious  bar  to  progress  and 
comfort  in  the  biggest  industry  of  the  time,  and 
the  squatters  therefore  set  to  work  to  obtain  greater 
fixity  of  tenure,  merging  possibly  into  freehold. 
For  ten  years  they  struggled,  gaining  strength  in 
the  semi-elected  Legislative  Council,  finding  elo- 
quent,  if  interested,  champions   in  Wentworth   and 
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Lowe,  influencing  oflicial  opinion  in  London,  and 
finally  triumphing  over  their  stalwart  opponent, 
Gipps.  The  famou.>  Ordors-in-Council  of  1847 
gave  the  squatters  all  they  asked  for,  and  more. 
Leases  were  still  to  bo  limited  to  one  year  in  tlie 
settled  areas,  but  in  the  "  intermediate  "  districts 
were  to  run  for  eight  years,  and  in  the  "  unsettled  " 
for  fourteen.  During  the  currency  of  the  lease  the 
land  could  not  be  sold,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
the  lessee  had  the  right  [o  buy  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  run  at  a  miniiniim  price  of  £1  per  acre.  Fixity 
of  tenure  and  pre-emptive  rights — these  were  what 
the  squatter  desired,  for  they  gave  him  virtual  own- 
ership of  his  station.  He  had  the  first  chance  to 
buy,  and,  should  there  be  any  fear  of  another  pur- 
chaser, he  could  buy  up  the  "  eyes  "  of  the  run,  i.e., 
the  water-places,  roads,  fords,  etc.,  and  so  make  the 
surrounding  land  useless  to  anyone  but  himself. 
The  value  of  the  concessions  can  be  realised  from 
a  contemporary  statement  that  good  runs,  fully 
stocked,  now  began  to  sell  for  double  the  value  of 
the  stock;  fixity  of  tenure  and  pre-emption  made 
the  lease  worth  as  much  as  the  stock.  At  once 
the  squatters  began  to  make  improvements,  thanks 
to  which  they  were  able  to  cope  with  diseases,  breed 
better  strains,  and  live  in  more  comfortable  houses. 
Tiie  Orders-in-Council  were  soon  attacked  by  pub- 
lic opinion  outside  the  squatting  interests;  in 
South  Australia  the  opposition  was  so  strong  that 
they  were  never  put  into  operation;  whilst  in  Vic- 
toria the  deliberate  delays  of  Latrobe  and  his  sub- 
ordinates prevented  the  orders  from  being  availed 
of  by  the  squattei-s,  thus  preventing  the  lands  of 
that  colony  from  being  locked  up  for  eight  or  four- 
teen years.  Still,  the  Orders  were  defensible.  A 
big  industry  was  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and, 
given  the  essentials  of  progress;  no  one  could  fore- 
see the  gold  rush,  and  the  consequent  growth  of 
population;  and,  if  subsequent  generations  had  to 
pay  the  price,  and  fight  hard  to  undo  the  wrong, 
that  has  been  the  fate  of  suhsoquont  generations 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
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Then  came  the  gold  rush,  and  when  the  diggers 
left  the  apparently  exhausted  gold  fields,  looking  for 
land  on  which  to  settle,  they  found  that  the  best 
agricultural  land  in  New  South  Wales  had  been 
either  given  away,  sold,  or  leased  to  men  who  had 
bought  out  the  "  eyes."  Many  of  the  miners  wanted 
land  for  arable  purposes,  but  as  no  classification  of 
lands  had  been  made,  good  wheat  land  was  under 
pasturage.  In  Victoria  conditions  were  more  fav- 
ourable, for,  although  800  persons  and  families  had 
that  colony  in  their  hands  as  a  sheep  run,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  claim  the  privilege  of  long  leases  and 
pre-emption,  and  Latrobe  had  reserved  many  areas 
for  townships  and  agricultural  purposes.  Further, 
although  land  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  such 
sale  could  not  take  place  until  the  land  had  been 
surveyed,  and,  as  the  surveying  stafT  was  very  small, 
the  supply  of  land  offered  fell  far  short  of  the 
demand.  Two  things  were  required;  firstly,  the 
right  to  go  out  freely  and  select  land  for  purchase, 
regardless  of  whether  the  land  had  been  surveyed 
or  not;  secondly,  the  right  to  select  land  out  of  a 
squatter's  leasehold. 

"  Selection." 

Out  of  these  two  requisites  emerged  the  third  era 
of  land  legislation — that  of  free  selection  before 
survey.  In  1861,  when  the  first  14-years'  leases 
expired.  Robertson's  Act,  carried  through  the  N.S.W. 
Parliament  after  a  hard  fight  with  the  Legislative 
Council,  established  the  new  principle.  Henceforth, 
a  would-be  settler  could  go  out  into  any  part  of  the 
country,  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  pastoral  lease- 
hold or  unoccupied,  and  select  a  plot  of  land.  Here 
he  was  to  reside,  make  certain  improvements,  pay 
a  deposit  to  the  Government,  ('omi)lotc  the  purchase 
by  deferred  payments,  and  the  land  then  became  his 
property.  This  Act,  which  was  copied  by  other 
States,  aimed  at  creating  a  class  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors; it  recognised  the  coming  of  agriculture  as 
a  rival  to  stock-raising;  it  seemed  to  sound  the 
knell   of  the  squatter,   and  promised  to  usher  in  a 
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more  harm  tliaii  good.  Tacod  with  th<!  ijrdspeoL  of 
an  invasion  of  selectors  on  to  his  run,  the,  squatter 
hastened  to  buy  up  the  good  bits,  and  in  one  case 
258,000  acres  were  secured  by  buying  700  forty-acre 
blocks  in  different  parts  of  the  leasehold.  Should 
the  squatter  lack  the  necessary  money,  and  be 
unable  to  borrow  from  the  banks,  he  persuaded 
friends  or  employees  to  play  "  dummy "  for  him, 
acquire  the  good  patches,  fulfil  tlio  conditions 
ro(iuired  by  law,  and  subst'(inriil  l>  haiisrrr  the 
blocks  to  him.  Some  indeixMideut  buyers  took  land 
not  for  settlement  purposes,  but  to  blackmail  the 
invaded  scjuatter  to  buy  them  out.  Speculation  was 
rife,  fraud  and  deceit  rampant.  Very  few  patches 
were  really  farmed,  and  out  of  G(t,000  applications 
in  22  years,  two-thirds  wore  failures  or  dummies. 
The  war  between  squatter  and  selector  was  waged 
furiously,  and  meanwhile  land  development  lan- 
guished. The  large  estates  which  were  to  have  been 
broken  up  grew  larger  than  before.  In  thirty  years 
rural  population  increased  by  200,000,  and  the  culti- 
vated area  by  loss  than  600,000  acres.  The  nation 
of  peasant  proprietors  seemed  further  away  than 
ever.  In  Victoria  the  fight  was  equally  bitter,  but 
the  action  of  Latrobe  in  making  reserves  and  repudi- 
ating the  Orders-in-Council,  the  denunciation  of  the 
big  estates  by  Syme  in  the  "  Age,"  and  the  stronger 
democratic  tone  of  the  State  helped  to  make  the  lot 
of  the  small  man  l)etter  in  Victoria  than  in  New 
South   Wales. 

The  Era  of  Experiment  and  Reform. 

By  about  1890  it  was  generally  recognised  that  the 
whole  land  question  must  be  reconsidered.  New 
circumstances,  possibilities,  and  ideas  had  ap- 
peared. Wheat  farming,  dairying,  fruit  culture, 
grazing,  all  called  for  intensive  cultivation  of  small, 
well-chosen  areas.  Irrigation,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  carried  on  in  closely-settled  regions.  Dry 
farming  on  malice  land  was  now  known  to  be  feas- 
ible, and  this  country  must  thorefoi-e  bo  made  avail- 
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able.  Thus  purely  economic  forces  were  demand- 
ing such  changes  in  land  ownership  and  use  as 
would  ensure  that  the  soil  should  be  put  to  the  best 
possible  purpose.  Political  and  social  forces  were 
also  at  work.  Henry  George's  visit  to  Australia 
stirred  up  vigorous  discussion  on  land  wrongs,  and 
his  ideas  found  widespread  acceptance.  A  more 
democratic  spirit  was  growing,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  the  nineties  helped  to  swell  the  oppo- 
sifrion  to  big  estates  and  their  owners.  But.  if 
closer  settlement  and  peasant  properties  were  to  be 
successful,  the  peasant  must  be  assisted  in  every 
possible  way,  and  especially  by  the  grant  of  easy 
terms  of  purchase. 

Since  the  late  eighties,  therefore,  land  legislation 
on  new  lines  has  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  all 
the  State  Parliaments.  Laws,  once  passed,  have 
speedily  been  amended  as  their  defects  have  become 
evident.  The  Victorian  Closer  Settlement  Act  of 
1904  was  amended  six  times  during  the  next  eight 
years.  In  their  desire  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of  land 
and  cater  for  all  possible  sorts  of  occupants.  Go- 
vernments have  created  a  great  variety  of  tenures. 
There  are,  for  instance,  thirteen  methods  of  acquir- 
ing, and  thirteen  ways  of  leasing  land  in  N.S.W.; 
whilst  Victoria  has  fourteen  different  tenures.  The 
prospective  settler  finds  himself  lost  in  such  a  maze; 
if  he  tries  to  read  a  consolidated  land  act  he  is 
confronted  by  a  volume  of  clauses  and  regulations 
amounting  to  300  pages  in  the  last  Victorian  Act, 
and  to  467  pages  in  the  N.S.W.  Consolidating  Act 
of  1913  (which  has  since  been  amended  five  times). 
Explanatory  pamphlets,  written  to  attract  immi- 
grants, do  little  to  remove  the  difficulties,  for,  accor- 
ding to  the  pamphlets  of  the  various  States,  each 
State  is  the  best  of  the  six,  and  each  offers  such  a 
choice  of  tenures  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  is 
the  best  fitted  to  one's  needs  and  resources.  Read- 
ing the  land  literature  of  the  six  States  is  like  study- 
ing the  sale  catalogues  of  six  rival  multiple  stores. 
To  the  student  of  land  legislation  this  medley  of 
legislative  effort  resolves  itself  into  a  few  clearly- 
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marked  lint."?  of  policy.  The  aim,  which  is  quite 
definite,  and  is  the  same  throughout  the  continent, 
is  a  threefold  one.  Firstly,  to  promote,  as  far  as 
is  possible  by  legislation,  the  settlement  of  a  big 
rural  population,  on  holdings  which  are  not  too 
large  to  bo  fully  worked,  nor  too  small  to  provide  a 
comfortable  living.  Secondly,  to  guarantee  that 
land  is  utilised  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
and  that  regions  capable  of  intensive  cultivation 
shall  not  be  locked  up  peiinanently  for  extensive 
pasturage.  Thirdly,  to  ensure  that  such  unearned 
increment  or  increase  in  the  unimproved  value  of 
land  as  may  come  from  the  growth  or  efforts  of  the 
community  shall  not  be  appropriated  solely  by  the 
private  land  owner. 

Classification   and   Alienation. 

These  aims  explain  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative activity  of  the  last  thirty  years.  That  activ- 
ity has  manifested  itself  in  two  directions.  On  one 
hand  Governments  have  endeavoured,  whilst  foster- 
ing settlement,  to  direct  further  alienations  of  land 
so  as  to  avoid  the  blunders  and  evils  of  the  past. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  striven  to  exert  such 
intluencc  on  land  already  alienated  as  would  remove 
the  biggest  obstacles  to  progress  and  eliminate  the 
worst  evils.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  largely 
expanded  State  Lands  Departments,  each  with  a  big 
staff  of  surveyors,  and  with  district  land  offices  to 
decentralise  administration.  Thanks  to  this  more 
efficient  machine,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  likely 
to  be  settled  in  the  near  future  has  been  surveyed, 
or  is  surveyed  before  selection  takes  place.  The 
data  collected  have  made  it  possilile  to  classify  the 
land  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
sub-soil,  climatic  conditions,  extent  of  timber,  etc. 
This  classification  vitally  affects  the  conditions 
under  which  land  may  be  obtained,  the  kind  of  ten- 
ure, the  area  of  the  holding,  the  use  to  which  it  may 
be  put,  the  price  per  acre,  the  length  of  lease,  the 
liability  to  invasion  for  settlement  or  resumption, 
and  so  forth.      Thus,  thanks  to  classification,  there 
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is  liLlle  feai-  thai  any  more  good  arable  land  near 
to  railways  or  coast  will  be  tied  up  in  sheep  runs; 
the  pastoralist  is  consigned  to  those  areas  which  are 
known  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  if  dry  farming 
shows  that  crops  can  be  grown  on  areas  now  label- 
led pastoral,  a  new  classification  will  some  day  drive 
the  sheep  further  back. 

Having  made  its  inventory,  the  State  then  pro- 
ceeds to  induce  people  to  come  and  settle  on  the 
Crown  lands.  Sales  by  auction  still  survive  in  all 
the  States  except  Queensland,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  land  is  thus  disposed  of  annually,  in  blocks  of 
limited  area.  But  the  more  popular  method  of 
alienation  is  by  conditional  purchase.  The  condi- 
tions usually  are  the  payment  of  a  deposit,  and  of 
instalments,  covering  capital  and  interest,  spread 
over  about  thirty  years;  residence  upon  the  holdings 
for  at  least  six  months  in  each  of  the  first  few 
years;  the  effecting  of  improvements,  such  as  fenc- 
ing, clearing,  and  the  erection  of  buildings.  The 
area  which  a  conditional  purchaser  can  secure 
varies  from  small  orchard  blocks  of  five  acres  to 
four  square  miles  of  mediocre  land  in  Central 
N.S.VV.  The  guiding  principle  is  that  the  holding, 
if  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  reasonably 
fitted,  will  be  suflicient  for  the  maintenance  in  ave- 
rage seasons  and  circumstances  of  an  average 
family.  Only  two  States — Queensland  and  West- 
ern Australia — have  offered  free  homesteads  on  the 
North  American  plan,  i.e.,  free  from  any  payment 
except  registration  and  survey  fees,  but  subject  to 
five  years'  residence.  Both  States  have  recently 
abandoned  or  modified  this  system  of  conditional 
grants. 

The  land  made  available  for  conditional  purchase 
is  usually  land  which  has  been  classified  as  fit  for 
cultivation  or  mixed  farming,  and  since  this  is 
regarded  as  the  most  beneficial  use  to  which  the  land 
can  be  put,  there  is  no  apparent  objection  to  the 
granting  of  the  fee  simple.  Pastoral  lands,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  in  many  cases  looked  upon  as  pos- 
sible dry  farming    areas,  and    in  the    interests    of 
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future  settlement,  therefore,  it  is  felt  to  be  unwise 
to  allow  them  to  pass  permanently  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  State.  Hence,  large  tracts  of  grazing  land 
are  not  sold,  but  let  on  long  leases.  The  pastoral 
leases  of  Western  New  South  Wales  expire  in  1943; 
in  the  Northern  Territory  one  can  lease  300  squan^ 
miles  of  lirst-class  cattle  land  for  21  years,  whilst 
in  Queensland  one  can  secure  an  annual  license  to 
graze  over  25  square  miles  of  land  at  a  rent  of 
about  16/-  per  square  mile,  or  can  take  up  residence 
on  a  28  years'  leasehold  at  a  rent  re-assessed  every 
seven  years  by  the  T.and  Court.  In  Victoria  and 
West  Australia  grazing  leases  can  be  converted 
under  conditions  of  residence  into  freehold,  but  in 
each  State  the  maximum  holding  is  sufTiciently 
small  to  prevent  the  creafiiui  of  big  stations. 

The  Perpetual  Lease. 

'IMie  most  interesting  aspect  of  leasehold  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  perpetual  lease.  The  idea  of 
retaining  ownership  in  the  hands  of  the  State  lirst 
found  favor  in  the  eighties,  and  South  Australia  in 
1888  led  the  way  by  embodying  perpetual  leases  in 
a  land  law.  The  new  type  of  lease  contained  many 
advantages,  both  for  the  State  and  the  individual. 
The  State  offered  land  for  use  in  return  for  a  rent, 
which  might  be  increased  periodically  as  the  growth 
of  population,  the  making  of  roads,  the  construction 
of  railways,  and  other  factors  increased  its  unim- 
proved value.  Thus  the  Stale  was  provided  with  a 
steadily-growing  revenue,  and  the  unearned  incre- 
ment became  in  part  the  property  of  the  community. 
The  tenant  benefited  by  not  having  to  use  his  capital 
for  purchasing  the  land,  and  could  therefore  devote 
it  to  improvements,  machinery,  etc.  The  perpetual 
lease  gave  him  the  same  sense  of  security  as  free- 
hold, provided  he  paid  the  rent  regularly^  he  was 
allowed  to  transfer,  mortgage  or  sublet  if  he  wished, 
and  had  the  right  of  appeal  if  he  thought  the  revised 
rent  charges  too  high.  The  system  had  its  disad- 
vantages. Perpetual  leases  deprived  the  State  of 
that  revenue  which  it  had  been  receiving  from  land 
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sales,  and  placed  a  heavier  burdeh  on  taxation 
schemes;  hence  a  Government  which  lacked  long 
views  would  prefer  sale  revenue  to-day  to  land 
rents  for  ever.  The  selector  also  found  faults; 
he  naturally  wished  to  benefit  as  much  as  possible 
from  any  increase  in  unimproved  values;  he  liked 
to  think  of  the  time  when  the  last  instalment  should 
be  paid  off,  and  he  could  call  the  land  his  very  own; 
finally,  he  probably  realised  that  fortunes  are  made 
in  Australia  not  simply  by  using  land,  but  rather 
by  selling  it. 

The  perpetual  lease  appealed  strongly  to  the 
Labor  Party,  whose  policy  has  always  been  opposed 
to  further  alienation  of  Grown  lands;  and,  under 
the  pressure  of  opinion  roused  by  this  party,  all  the 
States  except  West  Australia  and  Tasmania  have 
introduced  perpetual  leaseholds.  In  Victoria  the 
system  was  first  applied  to  Mallee  lands,  but  has 
been  extended  to  all  Crown-lands  open  for  selection, 
with  a  revision  of  rent  ev^ry  ten  years.  New  South 
Wales  applied  the  principle  in  1912  to  homestead 
and  irrigation  farms,  whilst  Queensland  in  1916 
stopped  granting  freehold,  decreeing  that  hence- 
forth grazing  land  should  be  availablie  only  on  28- 
year  leases,  and  agricultural  and  prickly-pear  land 
on  perpetual  leases.  In  this  action  it  followed  the 
example  of  the  Northern  Territory,  where  further 
alienation  has  been  prohibited,  and  agricultural  land 
made  available  only  on  perpetual  leases,  with  revi- 
sion of  the  rent  every  21  years.  The  results  of 
Queensland's  rejection  of  all  but  leasehold  tenures 
will  be  awaited  with  much  interest.  Only  about 
one-eighth  of  her  soil  has  been  permanently  alien- 
ated or  reserved,  so  there  is  abundant  room  for  the 
development  of  a  large  community  of  State  tenants; 
the  soil  and  climate  are  suited  to  almost  every  kind 
of  rural  activity;  the  State  has  more  railways  than 
any  other,  and  the  lines  run  towards  a  string  of  ports 
instead  of  centring  on  the  Capital;  the  rents  of  the 
perpetual  leaseholds  are  limited  to  H  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  value,  and  possession  of  some  lands  for 
the  first  few  years  can  be  obtained  almost  free  of 
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any  charge.  Jiefoie  (lie  war  many  young  mow  wero 
being  attracted  from  the  Southern  States  by  the  lib- 
eral terms  ofl'ered;  it  still  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  perpetual  lease  will  hold  the  same 
attraction  as  did  the  earlier  forms  of  tenure.  If 
it  does,  then  it  is  probable  that  before  many  years 
are  past  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  will 
stand  out  as  the  leading  agricultural  and  pastoral 
States  of  the  Commonweal tli. 

Resumption  and  Closer  Settlement. 

So  far,  we  have  discussed  the  policies  which  direct 
Governments  in  finding  persons  to  utilise  Crown 
lands.  In  one  important  branch  of  Government 
activity — that  of  closei-  settlement — the  lack  of  suit- 
able Crown  lands  has  been  severely  felt,  and  the 
State  has  been  driven  into  relations  with  the  private 
landowner.  Closer  settlement,  whether  with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  immigration,  assumed 
importance  during  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, when  the  possibilities  of  mixed  farming,  dairy- 
ing, fruit-growing,  etc.,  had  been  realised.  A  grow- 
ing population,  native  or  immigrant,  needed  land, 
and  looked  to  the  State  to  provide  it.  But  when 
the  States  began  to  search  for  areas  to  settle,  they 
found  that  most  of  the  best  land  which  was  not 
already  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers  was  the  pro- 
perty of  big  landlords,  who  used  it  for  pastoral  or 
extensive  agricultural  work.  To  get  this  land  more 
eJTectively  utilised,  two  things  could  be  done.  It 
could  be  so  heavily  taxed  as  to  drive  its  owner  to 
make  better  use  of  it,  or  it  could  be  purchased  by 
the  State,  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and  let  or  sold. 
All  the  States  except  Queensland  played  with  taxa- 
tion, but  with  little  apparent  effect  on  the  under- 
utilised land.  The  easier  path  was  resumption,  and 
that  path  all  the  States  have  trodden.  New^  South 
Wales  took  the  first  legislative  step  in  1901,  but  as 
the  Act  did  not  give  powers  of  compulsory  resump- 
tion, nothing  happened.  The  needed  power  was 
secured  in  190i,  and  has  since  been  granted  by 
legislation  in  all  the  States  except  West  and  Soutli 
Australia. 
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Having  purchas,tKran  estate,  the  Closer  Settlement 
Board  cuts  it  up  into  farms  of  suitable  size,  and 
then  sells  to  approved  applicants  on  residential 
conditional  purchase  terms,  with  payments  spread 
over  at  least  30  years.  The  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
settler  is  fixed  so  as  to  cover  the  cost  of  resumption 
and  other  expenses  incurred  in  preparing  the  land 
for  settlement.  In  order  to  assist  the  applicant  with 
little  capital,  the  State  may  make  advances  to  help 
in  fencing,  equipping,  and  stocking  the  farm,  whilst 
Government  experts  exist  to  help  the  man  with  little 
knowledge  or  experience. 

The  result  of  about  twelve  years'  closer  settle- 
ment may  be  described  as  fairly  satisfactory.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  1916,  3,300,000  acres  had  been 
acquired,  of  which  almost  the  whole  had  been 
resumed.  Out  of  this  area  the  Closer  Settlement 
Boards  had  allotted  2,780,000  acres  in  11,700  hold- 
ings, an  average  of  240  acres  each.  Many  settle- 
ments have  prospered;  others  have  come  near  the 
verge  of  failure.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent 
instances  of  success  are  on  the  irrigation  areas  of 
Victoria.  About  1909,  Victoria  realised  that  much 
of  the  money  spent  on  irrigation  was  being  wasted 
because  the  irrigated  holdings  were  too  large.  Men 
held  400  to  600  acres,  where  20  to  80  acres,  properly 
worked,  would  yield  as  large  returns.  More  than 
half  the  water  in  some  places  was  being  wasted. 
The  Victorian  Government,  therefore,  resumed  som«i 
of  the  irrigated  lands,  subdivided,  and  re-sold  in 
much  smaller  blocks  prepared  for  irrigation,  and 
with  houses  built  thereon.  The  results  have  been 
wonderful.  In  one  place  245  farmers  reside  where 
once  there  were  19,  whilst  over  the  area  generally 
there  are  ten  settlers  where  formerly  was  only  one. 

The  weaknesses  and  mistakes  of  the  closer  settle- 
ment policy  are  to-day  quite  clear.  Not  a  few  of 
the  resumed  estates  have  been  totally  unfitted  for 
the  purpose,  oi  have  been  subdivided  into  too  small 
holdings.  The  average  price  given  for  the  land 
has  been  £3  12s.  per  acre,  but  this  figure  gives  no 
idea  of  the  high  prices  paid  in  some  instances.     The 
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used,  and,  as  there  has  generally  been  plenty  of  land 
under  offer  to  I  he  Governments,  one  may  assiame 
that  landowners  regarded  resumption  as  a  satisfac- 
tory device,  which  enabled  them  to  dispose  of  super- 
fluous land  at  good  prices.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
State  is  the  purchaser  increases  the  sale  price,  and 
every  resumption  raises  the  price  of  future  pur- 
chases. There  is  seldom  any  marked  similarity 
between  the  value  of  an  estate  for  taxation  purposes 
and  the  value  when  ofTered  to  the  Government.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  recoup  itself,  the  State  must 
charge  the  incoming  settler  a  price  which  is  often 
so  high  as  to  imperil  his  solvency  for  many  years. 
Hence  the  occasional  failure  of  individuals,  if  not 
of  whole  settlements.  If  closer  settlement  is  to  be 
generally  successful,  the  land  must  be  made  avail- 
able more  cheaply.  This  can  only  be  done  by  exer- 
cising compulsory  powers  when  a  landowner  cannot 
prove  that  he  is  using  his  land  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  by  acquiring  the  land  at  or  near  the  valu- 
ation given  for  taxation  purposes. 

Whilst  political  action  has  attempted  with  some 
success  to  establish  small  holdings,  economic  forces 
have  achieved  probably  quite  as  much.  During  the 
last  25  yoars  some  landowners  have  sub-divided 
their  estates  and  leased  or  sold  portions.  Many 
have  adopted  what  in  Europe  would  be  called  meta- 
yage, and  what  in  Australia  is  called  the  share 
system.  The  landlord  provides  everything  but 
labor,  and  in  return  receives  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  produce.  This  practice  started  in  the  dairy- 
ing districts  of  Western  Victoria,  and  has  now 
spread  to  all  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  especially 
attractive  to  the  man  with  very  little  capital,  for 
his  savings  remain  untouched,  and  can  be  gradually 
added  to,  until  suflicient  is  available  to  purchase  a 
good  holding.  No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the 
extent  of  share  farming,  but  it  has  probably  been 
more  productive  of  closer  settlement  than  all  the 
legislation  of  the  last  two  decades. 
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Soldiers'  Settlements. 

Of  minor  efforts  lo  give  men  access  to  land  one 
can  say  little.  Group  settlements  and  village  com- 
munities have  been  provided  for  by  legislation,  but 
the  Australian  is  far  too  individualistic  to  avail 
himself  much  of  such  facilities.  The  British  allot- 
ments idea  has  its  counterpart  in  the  workmen's 
homes  and  agricultural  laborers'  allotments  of  Vic- 
toria, and  the  suburban  holdings  of  New  South 
Wales,  of  which  about  1500  are  in  existence  in  each 
of  the  two  States.  At  present  the  chief  land  prob- 
lem exciting  the  minds  of  Governments  is  connected 
with  repatriation.  An  optimistic  belief  prevails 
that  many  of  the  returned  soldiers  will  wish  to 
settle  on  the  land,  and  each  State  is  therefore  mak- 
ing some  provision,  suitable  or  otherwise.  Special 
legislation  has  been  passed,  estates  resumed.  Crown 
lands  reserved,  training  farms  established,  and  some 
hundreds  of  men  are  already  settled  or  in  training. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  should  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Australian  soldiers  wish  to 
become  farmers,  and  should  there  be  an  extensive 
immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  after  the 
war,  the  present  method  of  proceeding  on  closer 
settlement  lines  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  the 
demand.  The  re-purchase  of  estates  for,  say, 
250,000  men  would  mean  the  providing  of  land  for 
a  number  which  is  nearly  half  that  of  all  the  land 
workers  at  the  last  census  (1911);  whilst,  should 
only  25,000  farms  bo  required,  that  number  is  over 
twice  the  supply  provided  by  the  Closer  Settlement 
Boards  since  their  inception.  Further,  an  exten- 
sive purchase  of  estates  would  often  mean  the 
replacement  of  civilians  by  ex-soldiers,  as  the 
former  would  decide  to  come  and  live  in  the  towns, 
thanks  to  the  cheques  received  for  their  land.  As- 
suming, therefore,  that  there  is  even  a  moderate 
demand  for  land,  the  following  requirements  seem 
to  be  essential: — 

(1).  New  land  should  be  used  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Irrigation  in  the  Murray  Basin 
and  elsewhere,   the   systematic    clearing  of 
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the  licli  lands  of  Nortli-Western  Tasmania 
or  of  the  south-west  of  West  Australia,  the 
construction  of  roads  and  railways  in  many 
now  neglected    regions,  all    would    provide 
room    for    new    holdings    and    extend    the 
hounds  of  settlement.       This  work  should 
be  done  if  possible  before  settling  the  sol- 
diers. 
(2).  No  soldier  should  be  given    a  holding  until 
he  is  thoroughly  trained.       Whore  possible, 
the  training  farm  should  bo  on  the  area  to 
be  settled,  so  as  to  act  as  guide  and  adviser 
when  the  men  take  up  their  allotments. 
(3).  The  training  should  include  instruction  in 
the  idea,  methods,  and  benefits  of  agricul- 
tural co-operation.       An  expert  on  co-ope- 
ration is  just  as  necessary  a  State  ofllcial  as 
an  exp(^rt  on  pigs  and  poultry. 
(i).  The  State  must  provide  a  diversity  of  lands 
to  cater  for    dilTorent    tastes    amongst  the 
men.       Not  all    the    soldiers  wish    to  look 
after  poultry,  orchards,  dairies,  pineapples, 
and  bees.       Many  will  prefer  mixed  farming 
on  extensive  lines,  or    a  pastoral  life,  and 
for    these  men    areas    in    Queensland,    the 
Northern    Territory,  or    Western  Australia, 
might  be  made  available. 
The  number  of  land  seekers  will  not  be  nearly  so 
great  as  some  of  our  orators  suppose;   there  will 
bo  many  failures,  and  many  will  tire  of  the  life  after 
a  few  months;  but  the  remainder,  if  given  guidance 
and  assistance  which  are  noillior  parsimonious  nor 
pampering,  will  succeed,  and  add  materially  to  the 
settlement  of  a  still  empty  continent. 

Land  Taxation. 

When  the  now  period  of  experimental  legislation 
began,  groat  results  were  confidently  expected; 
especially  was  it  hoped  that  the  big  estate  and  the 
under-utilisation  of  land  would  disappear.  These 
hopes  were  doomed  to  much  disappointment,  for,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts,  the  big  holdings  remained, 
increasing  in  number    and    size.       It  is    estimated 
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IliaL  hclwf'cii  IH80  ami  1908,  IG.OOO  lioldings  wore 
(>.reatcd  in  Victoria,  but  over  8600  were  absorbed, 
and  this  ratio  of  two  to  one  was  probably  equalled  in 
the  other  States.  In  1910,  13,387  persons,  of  whom 
2171  were  absentees,  owned  estates  whose  unim- 
proved value  was  over  £5000  each,  the  total 
unimproved  value  being  £178,000,000.  Of  these 
persons  about  550  came  above  the  £50,000 
line,  eight  above  £500,000,  and  one  above 
£1,000,000.  To  "burst-up"  these  big  estates, 
to  destroy  the  "  land  monopoly,"  and  to  bring 
under-utilised  land  into  more  effective  use,  taxa- 
tion was  urged.  The  idea  was  by  no  means  new,  for 
the  single  tax,  with  double  rates  on  unimproved  land, 
had  been  advocated  by  Henry  Melville,  a  Hobart 
journalist,  during  the  thirties  of  last  century.  The 
works  of  Henry  George  won  widespread  popularity 
in  the  eighties,  and  in  1884  South  Australia,  the 
pioneer  in  so  many  land  policies,  imposed  a  tax  of 
Jd.  in  the  £  on  the  unimproved  value  of  all  lands. 
Victoria,  seven  years  before,  had  levied  taxation  on 
the  capital  value,  but  here,  as  in  all  the  other  States 
except  Queensland,  the  tax  on  unimproved  values 
finally  prevailed.  The  rates  imposed  were  not  pro- 
gressive to  any  serious  extent,  and  so  placed  no 
heavier  burden  on  the  big  estate  than  on  the  smaller 
one,  whilst  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  the  Legisla- 
tive Councils  refused  to  accept  the  idea  of  taxing 
unimproved  values  until  it  became  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  intended  to  do  so.  This  late 
repentance  availed  little,  for  in  the  Federal  elections 
of  1910  the  Labor  Party  made  land  taxation  one  of 
its  chief  war-cries,  and  the  return  of  that  party  to 
power  was  followed  by  the  passing  of  the  Federal 
Land  Tax  Act.  This  measure  had  a  double  purpose: 
firstly,  to  raise  revenue  to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
defence,  old  age  pensions,  and  maternity  bonuses; 
secondly,  to  break  up  or  bring  into  better  use  the  big 
estates,  and  thus  provide  work  or  land  for  the 
crowds  of  immigrants  who  were. needed  to  populate 
and  defend  the  country.  To  this  end  a  graded  tax, 
rising  from  Id.  to  6d.  in  the  £,  was  imposed  on  all 
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estates  whose  uuiinpri)ved  value  was  above  £5,000, 
with  an  extra  Id.  on  the  property  of  absentees.  As 
a  revenue-producer,  the  Act  began  to  yield  about 
£1,400,000  a  year,  and,  since  the  increase  of  the 
niaxiniuni  rate  to  9d.,  and  the  extension  of  the  scope 
(o  Grown  leases  (1914),  about  £2,000,000  has  been 
received  yearly. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  too  soon  to  seek  for  results, 
but  it  is  possible  to  note  certain  marked  effects  after 
seven  years'  operations.  The  fear  of  taxation 
caused  a  substantial  amount  of  subdivision  and  sale 
immediately  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Act. 
Some  persons  have  transferred  portions  of  their 
estates  to  other  members  of  the  family,  and  conside- 
rable ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  this  direction 
by  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  occupation  and 
use  of  the  lanrl  without  having  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  taxation.  Fn  such  cases  there  is  a  battle 
of  wits  between  the  owner  and  the  tax  commissioner. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  occasional  duplicities,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Federal  Tax  is  to  some 
extent  achieving  its  purpose.  Many  large  owners, 
especially  absentees,  have  sold  extensive  tracts;  the 
number  of  very  big  estates  has  declined,  as  land 
has  passed  out  of  the  higher  taxable  grades  into  the 
lower,  or  out  of  tin;  taxable  zone  completely.  For 
instance,  the  number  of  owners  paying  taxation  on 
over  £80,000  fell  between  1911  and  1915  from  264 
to  211,  whilst  in  the  year  1914-15  alone  land  having 
an  unimpi-oved  value  of  over  £7,000,000  passed 
wholly  out  of  the  taxable  area.  Hut  the  big  estate 
is  still  with  us,  in  spite  of  taxation.  In  1915-16, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  tax  nu'civod  from  resident  land- 
lords was  paid  by  186  persons  out  of  12,084,  i.e.,  1.5 
per  cent.,  and  half  the  tax  on  absentees  fell  on 
the  should(M's  of  ;M  ixM'snns  out  of  2.865. 

Results  of  Land  Policy. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  we  can  attempt  a  brief  survey 
of  the  effect  of  all  these  attempts  to  settle  on  Aus- 
tralian soil  a  thick  and  flourishing  population.  If 
legislation  could  nchicvo  one  half  its  [)urposes,  llic 
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continent  would  have  a  rural  population  of  at  least 
10,000,000.  But  legislation  has  usually  to  contend 
with  human  or  economic  forces,  which  may  over- 
power it  and  defy  its  good  intentions.  Vested 
interest  will  find  a  way  to  drive  a  carriage  and  pair 
through  some  new  law  which  attacks  it,  with  the 
same  ease  as  the  American  trusts  evaded  the  Sher- 
man Anti-trust  law.  The  selector,  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  State  acts,  may  turn  into  a  dummy  or  a  specu- 
lator. Hence,  remedial  legislation  fails  to  remedy, 
progressive  laws  secure  little  progress,  and  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world  end  in  disappointment.  This 
has  been  the  fate  of  much  of  our  land  legislation, 
and  to-day  in  the  field  of  land  settlement,  as  in  that 
of  industrial  legislation,  there  is  a  sense  of  disillu- 
sionment at  the  futility  of  political  action. 

The  most  disappointng  feature  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  way  in  which  land,  alienated  in  small  blocks 
for  purposes  of  cultivation,  has  in  many  cases 
become  absorbed  into  larger  holdings,  and  reverted 
to  pasturage.  This  is  due  to  many  things.  Once 
the  land  is  definitely  alienated,  the  State  loses  all 
control  over  its  use,  and  the  freeholder,  or  perpetual 
leaseholder,  is  free  to  transfer  his  holding  as  he 
wishes.  For  years  he  may  toil,  and  finally  reach 
a  state  of  prosperity.  But  he  has  had  to  face  many 
difficulties.  The  cost  of  agricultural  machinery  is 
heavy,  and  the  labor  supply  is  always  a  trhorny  prob- 
lem. The  Australian  agricultural  laborer  is  some- 
thing of  a  nomad.  Often  he  is  a  town  dweller,  who 
comes  out  at  harvesting  and  shearing  time  for  a 
few  weeks'  hard  work  at  high  wages.  It  is  difficult  to 
secure  competent  men  permanently,  and  good  ones 
frequ-Jntly  demand  more  wages  than  the  farmer  says 
he  can  afford,  or  leave  him  to  take  up  land  for  them- 
selves. Thus,  farmers  in  despair  abandon  cultiva- 
tion for  live-stock,  and  either  confine  their  efforts  to 
such  work  as  can  be  done  by  the  family,  or  set  out 
to  buy  adjacent  land  and  build  up  a  grazing  run. 
In  this  way  many  Victorians  who  took  up  farming 
selections  twenty  years  ago  have  become  graziers  on 
medium-sized  holdings;  little  if  any  labour  is  em- 
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ployed,  and  (ho  loral  iinpulatidn  declinf.s  in  conse- 
quence. Some  of  the  best  land  in  Victoria  has 
passed  in  (his  way  from  crop  to  cattle;  from  small 
farms  to  modium-sized  ones.  This  decision  in 
favour  of  c^.ttle  was  strengthened  by  the  events  of 
the  war  period.  The  lack  of  ships  to  lake  one 
year's  harvest  away  before  the  next  one  was  gath- 
ered, Ihe  havoc  wrought  by  mice  and  weevil,  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  (he  excellent  prices  for  meat 
and  wool,  and  (he  pi'ospective  world  cattle  famine 
gave  rise  in  IWIH  to  a  vigorous  controversy  on  the 
advisability  of  concen(ra(ing  on  live  slock  instead 
of  giving  fui'dier  attendon  to  cei-eals.  Two  har- 
vests were  partly  i-uined  by  the  plagues  of  mice  and 
weevil  before  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
check  deterioration,  and  in  sheer  despair  many 
farmers  abandoned  cultivation.  Peace  came  too 
late  to  influence  this  tendency  in  1918,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  labour 
and  equipment  wheat-growing  will  be  unpopular  for 
some  years  to  come.  Hence  the  movement  towards 
large  holdings  will  gain  added  force,  and  much  of 
the  closer  settlement  <»f  the  last  (hir(y  years  be 
undone. 

Rural  Needs. 

As  to  the  general  policy  of  the  future,  one  may 
perhaps  offer  a  few  suggestions.  The  policy  of 
small  holdings,  allied  with  more  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, must  be  retained.  But  many  things  must  be 
added.  The  rural  depopulation,  which  in  recent 
years  has  swelled  the  size  of  the  Capitals,  is  partly 
due  to  two  things — the  monotony  of  country  life, 
and  the  social  attractions  and  high  wages  of  the  city. 
"  Nearness  to  the  doctor  and  the  school-master," 
said  the  Sydney  "  Bulletin  "  recently,  "  are  two  prime 
demands  of  the  modern  citizen."  To  them  one 
nught  add  the  library,  the  picture  house,  the  tele- 
phone, electric  light,  good  roads,  and  the  hundred 
other  facilities  which  make  social  life  in  the  town. 
The  townsman  clings  to  these  things,  and  refuses 
to  go  out  and  dwell  in  rural  regions  whei-c  they  are 
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lacking,  whilst  the  country  dweller,  alter  a  few  trips 
to  town,  begins  to  make  comparisons  which  are  sel- 
dom advantageous  to  the  place  where  he  resides. 
If,  therefore,  the  land-worker  is  really  the  backbone 
of  the  nation,  and  if  we  truly  wish  to  have  our  fer- 
tile areas  fully  settled,  cheap  land  and  low  rents 
are  nnl  sulTicient.  The  farmer  has  his  gramophone, 
and  sometimes  his  motor  car;  he  must  bo  given  the 
other  things  as  well.  Closer  settlement  must  strive 
to  create  village  communities,  or  scattered  town- 
ships, which  are  sufliciently  large  and  concentrated 
to  make  possible  the  provision  of  social  comforts, 
and  the  establishment  of  some  social  centre.  Wel- 
fare work  is  just  as  important  for  the  rural  as  the 
urban  worker.  If  we  wish  to  get  efficient  agricul- 
tural laborers  we  must  fill  up  some  of  the  gap  which 
separates  the  laborer's  wage  from  that  of  the  artisan 
and  wharf-laborer,  and  substitute  decent  homes  for 
the  "  shacks  "  in  which  so  often  he  is  expected  to 
live.  If  we  wish  the  small  farmers  to  succeed, 
we  must  preach  in  season  and  out  of  season  the 
blessings  of  agricultural  co-operation.  We  must 
see  that  the  railways  go  to  the  best  and  nearest 
harbor  instead  of  to  the  Capital,  and  that  the  good 
roads  of  the  State  are  not  all  within  ten  miles  of 
the  Capital's  post-office  clock.  All  this  needs  imagi- 
nation and  a  big  plan;  but  only  such  a  plan  will 
place  the  population  where  it  is  really  of  use  in  the 
development  of  the  continent. 

Bibliography. — Short  accounts  of  land  settlement 
and  legislation  will  be  found  in  guch  text  books  as 
Jenks'  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  (Pitt 
Press)  and  Jose's  History  of  Australasia  (Angus  and 
Robertson) .  See  also  the  handbooks  published  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  the  British  Association 
to  Australia  in  1914.  The  story  of  the  pastoral 
period  is  told  in  great  detail  in  J.  Collier's  "  Pastoral 
Age  in  Australasia  "  (Whitcombe  and  Tombs) .  For 
the  Wakefield  theory  and  settlement  of  South  Aus- 
tralia see  Mills'  "  Colonisation  of  Australia  "  (King) . 
Statistics  relating  to  most  of  the  topics  dealt  with 
above  will  be  found  in  the  Commonwealth  Year  Book. 
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The  four  volume's  of  0(»ghl;iu  on  "Labor  and 
Industry  in  Australia  "  (Clarendon  Press)  arc 
most  valuable  reference  books.  The  list  of 
laws  governing  settlement  and  tenure  to-day  i.s 
loo  long  to  be  given  here.  The  annual  reports 
of  the  Lands  Department  of  the  various  States,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Northern  Territory,  and  the 
Federal  Land  Tax  Commissioner  are  ah  usefiiJ; 
whilst  tlie  llrst  report  of  the  Executive  (committee  of 
the  Commonwealth  Advisory  Council  of  Science  and 
Industry  (1917),  and  the  laritV  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  timber,  tobacco,  wattle  bark, 
and  new  industries  throw  much  light  on  problems 
of  production.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Ministers 
for  Land  in  all  the  States,  and  to  the  Federal  Land 
Tax  Commissioner  for  documents,  reports,  and 
other  sources  of  information  readily  supplied. 


CHAPTER    X. 

AUSTRALIA   AND    IMPERIAL    POLITICS.* 

By  Professor  G.  A.  Wood. 

"  More  British  than  Britain." 

There  are  two  facts  that  every  thinker  about 
Australia  must  have  in  mind. 

Firstly,  Australians  are,  with  possible  exception 
of  New  Zealanders,  the  most  British  people  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  solid  element  of  foreign  origin 
as  in  Canada  and  in  South  Africa.  In  proportion  to 
population  there  are  fewer  foreigners  than  in 
Britain,  and  their  influence  is  less.  All-British 
monotony  gives  Australian  character  both  quality 
and  defect.  Moreover,  Australians  are  British  who 
have  lived  in  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  development  of  British  characteristics.  They 
have  not  wasted  nature  in  everlasting  fight  against 
traditions  of  dirt  and  poverty.  They  have  had 
leisure  and  clean  space,  and  they  have  grown — 
grown  into  the  men  Mr.  Masefield  saw  at  Anzac, 
walking  and  looking  like  kings  in  old  poems, 
"  baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed." 

It  was  hot  British  blood  that  made  them  walk  at 
Anzac,  and  hot  British  thoughts  that  ran  kindling 
in  the  blood.  At  outbreak  of  war  the  resolution  to 
fight  the  British  fight  "  to  the  last  man  and  the  last 
shilling "  was  vehement  and  almost  universal. 
Every  great  city,  every  tiny  village,  sent  its  noblest 
and  its  dearest  to  die  for  a  British  policy  in  deter- 
mination of  which  no  Australian  had  said  one  word. 
Not  in  England  did  the  fire  of  service  and  sacrifice 
burn  with  fiercer  and  purer  flcvme.  British  passion 
transcended  quarrels  of  parties  and  classes  and 
religions  in  a  community  that  is  almost  as  quarrel- 
some as  it  is  generous.     In  the  Boer  war  there  had 

*This  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  the  postscript, 
was  written  in  August,  1917. 
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been  bitter  division,  not  because  tliere  was  any- 
where lack  of  hostility  towards  the  enoniy  of  British 
ideals,  but  because  while  some  tliought  tiic  enemy 
was  General  Botha,  others  thought  the  enemy  was 
Lord  Milnei'.  In  August,  191 -i,  there  was  no  division. 
The  hottest  pro-Boers  were  the  hottest  anti-Prus- 
sians. Those  who  in  1899  had  led  tlic-  demand  that 
the  British  Govoi-nment  should  stoi)  the  wai',  in 
19  14  led  the  demand  for  compulsory  service.*  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  had  said,  in  190i,  that  Australia  would 
never  again  light  in  "  the  cause  of  chicanery  and 
bribery,  corruption  and  rottenness  reeking  out  of 
every  pore,"  became  the  brilliant  leader  of  those  who 
urged  that  in  the  cause  of  justice  Australia  must 
fight  with  soul  and  heart  and  strength.  Workers 
poured  to  war  as  fast  as  employers,  though  not 
faster.  Irishmen  were  at  the  back  of  the  Redmonds, 
as  resolute  to  fight  the  Prussian  as  they  had  been 
resolute  not  to  fight  the  Boer.  Australia  saw  the 
world-battle  against  militarism,  and  Australia's 
place  was  by  Britain  in  the  thick. 

And  to  many  it  seemed  that  the  hot-blood  sense 
of  community  of  race,  made  sacred  by  community  of 
martyrdom,  should  lead  in  cooler  days  to  political 
organisation  for  common  defence.  What  of  the 
future?  Could  Britain  ever  again  face  the  Powers 
of  Darkness  without  certain  help  from  the 
Dominions?  Could  Australia  ever  again  be  content 
to  raise  no  voice  in  determination  of  a  British  policy 
which  Australia  would  support  with  half  a  million 
lives?  Had  not  the  time  at  last  come  to  face  with 
practical  mind  that  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  Seoley  had  pro|)Ounded  in  1883  as  the  Problem 
which  would  dt'termine  the  destiny  of  the  British 
race?  For  the  Problem  which  Seeley  had  explained 
to  academic  students  in  the  cool  clear  phrase  which 
masked  hot  meaning  now  knocked  at  the  official 
doors  of  statesmen  with  compelling  knock — a 
Problem  that  demanded  interview  and  answer. 

•For  example.  Mr.  Holman.  Premier  of  New  South 
AVales  since  l!)lo,  and,  in  journalism,  tlie  Sydney  Bullrtin. 
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The  Britannic  Problem   in  1883  and   in  1916; 
Seeley  and  Curtis. 

It  was  good  fortune  that  the  Seeley  of  1916  was 
Mr.  Lionel  Curtis.  To  an  Englishman  Australianate, 
who  as  a  Manchester  student  had  read  Seeley  in 
1883,  and  who  after  25  years'  history-teaching  in 
Sydney  read  Curtis  in  1916,  there  came  vivid 
thoughts.  The  enthusiasm  of  boyhood  was 
re-kindled,  and  a  way  at  last  seemed  opened  by 
which  enthusiasm  might  perchance  create  organisa- 
tion. Seeley  had  expounded  a  noble  idea,  but  his  sug- 
gestions had  been  vague  and  unfruitful.*  (a)  More- 
over, the  changes  of  the  thirty-three  years  had  been 
so  great  that  the  form  of  his  argument  had  become 
out  of  date.  Mr.  Curtis  had  studied  these  changes 
with  a  thoroughness  that  cannot  be  sufficiently 
praised.  He  knew  his  Dominions  as  no  previous 
writer,  save  perhaps  Mr.  Jebb,  had  known  them. 
Eloquent  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  that  was  dis- 
ciplined by  the  judgment  of  a  statesman  and  by  the 
habits  of  a  student,  he  had  planned  a  high  solution 
which  captured  imagination  and  intellect,  and  made 
one  believe  that  even  in  our  time  a  Federal  Union 
might  be  accomplished.  Thus  one  thought  on  first 
reading,  and  on  second  reading.  And  though  reflec- 
tion led  to  clearer  vision  of  difficulties,  it  did  not 
diminish  appreciation  of  the  high  service  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Curtis  and  the 
"  Round  Table."  Perhaps  no  higher  service  has 
ever  been  rendered  in  the  way  of  that  sort  of  organ- 
ised political  education  which  must  breed  good 
fruit,  whatever  the  name  of  the  fruit  may  b'e. 

An  Independent  Nation. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  explain  diffi- 
culties which  make  one  think  that  the  fruit  will  not 
be  of  the  name  which  Mr.  Curtis  desires.  They 
centre  in  the  second  fact  which  thinkers  about 
Australia  must  have  in    mind — the    fact    that,  while 


*  See  note  at  end  of  chapter.  Wherever  a  similar  indi- 
cation occurs,  the  reader  will  nnderstaud  that  the  sain,p 
direction  applies 
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Australians  are  the  most  British  people  in  the 
world,  and  more  British  now  than  ever  before,  they 
are  also  an  independent  nation.  This  is  the  fact 
which  makes  the  form  of  Soeley's  argument  out  of 
date.  The  Problem  in  the  form  in  which  he  put  it 
has  already  been  solved,  and  the  solution  has  been 
the  solution  which  he  believed  would  mean  the  end 
of  England's  history.  Seeley's  statement  was  that 
"  the  colonies  "  were  "  a  part  of  "  or  "  an  expansion 
of  "  England.  His  fear  was  that  they  would  become 
"  independent  nations."  His  hope  was  that  Eng- 
land and  they  would  be  held  together  in  a  Federal 
Union  on  the  model  or  analogy  of  the  United 
States.  (6)  At  present  Australia  is  not  a  part  or  an 
expansion  of  England.  A  British  Federal  Union 
like  the  American  Federal  Union  is  impossible. 
Australia  is  an  independent  nation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Seeley's  argument  was  ill- 
founded.  In  1883,  and  for  at  least  seventeen  years 
after  1883,  Australia  was  neither  a  nation  nor  inde- 
pendent. Australia  was  a  geographical  expression. 
Six  quarrelsome  colonies  waged  tariff  war  upon  one 
another,  discussed  their  military  relations  with  one 
another,  disputed  who  should  pay  least  towards  the 
defence  of  Australia,  and  agreed  that  a  British 
government  that  did  not  willingly  pay  these  expenses 
out  of  the  pockets  of  British  taxpayers  was  a 
government  of  Little  Englanders.  In  1874  Aus- 
tralian statesmen  urged  the  British  Government  to 
annex  non-Dutch  New  Guinea,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  clear  their  expectation  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  British  taxpayer  would  pay  the  cost.(c) 
At  the  first  Colonial  Conference  in  1887,  they  heard 
with  undisguised  amazement  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Government  that  Australia  ought  to  pay  the 
expense  of  defending  King  George's  Sound  (Albany) 
and  Thursday  Island,  and  ought  to  contribute 
£126,000  a  year  towards  the  defence  of  Australian 
trade,  (d)  Were  not  King  George's  Sound  and  Thurs- 
day Island  stations  important  for  Imperial  defence, 
and  what  had  Australia  to  do  with  Imperial  defence 
save  to  enjoy  it?       Was  not  King  George's  Sound 
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situated  in  Western  Australia,  and  was  not  Western 
Australia  "  a  Ca-own  colony?"*  Why  should  Tas- 
manians,  for  example,  contribute  to  the  defence  of 
tins  distant  Imperial  position  when  Hobart  itself 
was  ill-defended?  (e)  "What  particular  interest" 
had  West  Australia  in  the  annexation  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  fortification  of  Torres  Strait?  (/) 
With  vehement  argument  Australians  bargained 
and  haggled  over  every  pound  they  were  asked  to 
pay  for  the  defence,  not  of  the  Empire,  but  of  the 
local  interests  of  Australia.  With  eloquence  they 
demanded  that  the  British  Government  should 
undertake  a  brilliant  colonial  policy,  and  with  elo- 
quence they  explained  that  "  struggling  depen- 
dencies "  must,  of  course,  be  exempt  from  the  bril- 
liant expenses.  Suggestions  of  closer  union  were 
rejected  not  on  the  ground  now  generally  taken  that 
closer  union  would  diminish  self-government,  but 
on  the  ground  that  closer  union  would  increase 
Australian  taxation — -"  would  involve,"  said  the 
Colonial  Prime  Ministers  in  1897,  "  a  proportionate 
contribution  in  aid  of  Imperial  expenditure,  for 
which  at  present,  at  any  rate,  the  Colonies  generally 
are  not  prepared."  (g)  "  We  are  looking  to  the 
Colonies  as  still  children,"  Mr.  Chamberlain 
tolerantly  admitted,  and  the  Colonial  Prime  Minis- 
ters gladly  acquiesced  in  the  just  condescension. 
Australia  was,  in  fact,  still  in  status  a  child  and 
in  character  a  hobbledehoy,  depend'ent,  exacting, 
bumptious.  In  such  circumstances  the  best  hope 
seemed  to  be  that  the  robust  and  troublesome  infant 
would  come  to  realise  that  he  had  grown  to  man- 
hood, that  dependent  "  Colonies  "  would  become 
integral  parts  of  Britain,  and  that  local  differences 
would  be  reconciled  with  British  unity  by  a  Federal 
system  like  that  of  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
hope  of  students  like  Seeley,  and  of  statesmen  like 
Chamberlain,  (/«.)  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  best  hope 
that  could  have  been  got  out  of  the  facts  and  senti- 
ments of  the  period  from  about  1880  to  about  1900. 

*  Sir  (i.  Berry:    "King  George's  Sound  is  still  part  of  a 
Crown  Colony." 
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J3ut  after  1900  events  took  a  new  course. (z)  The 
hobbledehoy  became  a  man,  but  he  dwelt  in  his  own 
home.  The  geograpliical  oxpreHsiou  became  a 
nation,  and  a  nation  that  was  determined  to  be 
independent.  The  "  Colonial  Conference,"  i.e.,  the 
meeting  of  (k)lonial  representatives  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  became  the 
"  Imperial  Conference,"  which  in  1907  Mr.  Deakin 
defined  with  careful  emphasis  as  "  a  Conference 
of  Governments  and  Governments."  The  phrase — 
spoken  in  amendment  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
"  Government  and  Governments  " — -meant  that  the 
Australian  Government,  to  use  Lord  Milner's 
phrase,  was  equal  to  the  British  Government 
in  status  though  not  yet  in  stature.  It  was  equal 
because  it  was  equally  willing  to  fight  for  its 
opinions  with  the  full  measure  of  its  strength.  An 
Australian  army  was  f(jrmed,  and  every  Australian 
was  bound  by  law  to  light  in  defence  of  Australia. 
The  tiny  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  British 
Navy  was  withdrawn,  and  Australians  began  to 
build  a  navy  of  their  own  on  a  scheme  which  proved 
that  they  were  as  ready  as  were  the  British  to  spend 
the  last  shilling  on  naval  defence. (j)  The  change  of 
sentiment  was  marvellous  in  its  suddenness.  In 
1902  the  Australian  I^arliament  had  with  the 
greatest  difTiculty  been  persuaded  to  contribute 
£200,000,  instead  of  £126,000,  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Pacific. (fc)  In  1909  the 
British  Govej-nmcnt  offered  an  annual  contribution 
of  £250,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  new  Aus- 
tralian fleet,  and  the  British  offer  was  refused. 
Australia  was  deteiinined  to  pay  the  whole  expense 
of  the  Australian  fleet,  and  for  the  reason  that 
Australia  was  determined  to  have  the  whole  control 
of  Australian  policy.  (0 

And  Australian  policy,  in  some  matters,  grew 
manifestly  difl'erent  from  British  policy.  Aus- 
tralian statesmen  were  building  a  tariff  wall  which 
they  hoped  to  make    so    "  scientific  "    that  it  would 
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exclude  all  goods  that  could  be  made  in  Australia, 
and  most  of  the  goods  that  would  be  excluded  were 
British  goods.  They  passed  Immigration  Laws 
which,  in  spite  of  modification  due  to  British  pro- 
tests, virtually  excluded  Britain's  Asiatic  subjects 
and  the  subjects  of  Britain's  Asiatic  ally.  They 
declared  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  Britain  in  South  Africa,  protested  against 
British  misgovernment  of  a  country  which  Aus- 
tralia had  unhappily  helped  to  conquer,  and  made 
clear  that  Australia  would  never  again  help  Britain 
in  a  similar  war.(m) 

The  feeling  of  hostility  to  British  policy  soon 
passed.  When  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  won 
the  trust  of  South  Africa  he  re-won  the  trust  of 
Australia.  Moreover,  in  1909,  Australia  under- 
stood the  Prussian  menace,  and  eagerly  seized  each 
chance  to  co-operate  with  other  British  nations 
in  organisation  of  common  British  defence. 
Never  was  national  friendship  stronger  than  the 
friendship  of  Australia  to  Britain  after  the  Naval 
Congress  of  1909,  and  the  intimate  conversations  of 
1911.  If  in  the  following  years  faith  failed,  the 
cause  of  failure  was  not  in  Australia  but  in  Britain. 
Britain  had  reason  to  break  her  pror^ise  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Australia  in  the  Pacific,  but  she  had  no 
reason  to  break  her  promise  without  courteous 
explanation.*  It  was  not  a  promise  to  protect  a 
dependency;  it  was  an  engagement  with  an  indepen- 
dent nation  that  was  putting  full  strength  into  the 
common  cause.  Constitutional  fictions  remained 
untouched.  Old  talk  was  still  talked.  But  the  new 
fact  was  that  Australia,  while  never  so  eager  to  help, 
and  never  so  able  to  help,  was  determined  to  have 
independence  of  judgment  and  of  action  in  regions 
far  outside  the  powers,  not  merely  of  a  dependency, 
but  of  States  in  any  Federal  Union  that  has  ever 
been  imagined.  And  the  fundamental  reason  of  this 
clairfl  to  independent   power  was    not   geographical 

*  See  good  discussion  in  Round  Table,  June,  1914. 
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remoteness  but  national  character.  Australia  had 
views  of  her  own,  and  was  prepared  to  fight  for 
them. 

The  Proposal  of  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis  seos  with  remarkable  clearness  some 
large  part  of  this  new  fact.  He  accepts  Australian 
nationalism  as  a  powerful  and  indestructible 
eleintMit  in  the  problem  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Fedei-ation  which  he  proposes  is  a  Federation  of  a 
sort  that  has  never  before  been  imagined.  It  is  to 
be  a  Federation  of  Nations.  Australians  must  keep 
all  the  powers  of  self-government  which  they  at 
present  possess,  and  they  must  take  whatever  new 
power  they  "  finally  insist  "  upon  taking. (n)  But,  in 
fact,  they  have  not  hitherto  "  finally  insisted  "  upon 
taking  power  that  would  have  led  to  political  sepa- 
ration, and  Mr.  Curtis  argues  that  they  never  will 
"  finally  insist  "  upon  taking  such  power.  Aus- 
tralian demands,  remarkable  as  they  have  been,  have 
always  stopped  short  of  a  certain  "  line."  Aus- 
tralians have  "  never  as  yet  demanded  or  obtained 
any  kind  of  political  control  of  the  policy  which 
involves  them  in  peace  or  war."  They  have  claimed 
complete  control  of  their  tariff,  but  they  have 
never  used  their  power  "  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
involve  the  whole  (British)  Commonwealth  in  war," 
and  for  that  reason  "  the  Imperial  veto  to  which  all 
Dominion  Laws  are  and  must  always  remain  sub- 
ject" has  not  been  "called  into  play."  They  have  also 
claimed  complete  control  of  immigration,  and  have 
given  the  matter  "  a  drastic  handling;"  but  "  in  the 
end  the  steady  pressure  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, backed  by  the  power  of  the  veto,"  has  induced 
them  to  submit  to  a  compromise  that  could  be 
accepted  by  the  British  Government.  They  have 
insisted  on  the  possession  of  a  navy,  but  they  have 
consented  to  "  restrict  their  ships  to  certain  waters 
adjacent  to  Australia,  (o)  and  to  describe  them  as 
'  His  Majesty's  .\ustralian  Navy;'  "  and,  writes  Mr. 
Curtis,  "  the  ensign  hoisted  at  the  stern  of  each 
ship  proclaims  the  fact  that  Australians  were  com- 
mitted to  risking  their  fif^et  in  any  war  declared  in 
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the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty."*  In  short, 
Australian  demands  iiave  not  touched  Foreign 
Policy,  Australia  has  had  no  independent  Foreign 
Policy,  nor  has  Australia  claimed  share  in  control 
of  the  British  Foreign  Policy  to  which  she  is  sub- 
ject. In  Foreign  Affairs  Australia  is  in  1916  what 
she  was  in  1883 — not  a  self-governing  Dominion, 
but  "  simply  a  dependency."  In  such  circumstances 
it  is  both  possible  and  highly  desirable  to  establiish 
a  Federal  Union  that  will  not  diminish  that  sort  of 
self-government  which  Australia  insists  on  having, 
and  will  add  to  it  that  other  and  higher  sort  of  self- 
government  which  every  nation  must  ultimately 
claim,  viz.,  due  share  in  the  determination  of  foreign 
policy.  Experience  has  shown  that  foreign  affairs, 
i.e.,  affairs  that  involve  the  chance  of  war,  may  be 
separated  from  non-foreign  affairs,  i.e.,  affairs 
which  do  not  involve  the  chance  of  war.  In  non- 
foreign  affairs  Australians  must  retain  their  present 
complete  powers  of  self-government,  which  they 
will  presumably  continue  to  exercise  without 
insisting  on  action  which  the  Imperial  Government 
would  regard  as  likely  to  lead  to  war.  Foreign 
affairs,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  controlled  by  a 
Federal  Parliament  and  a  Federal  Cabinet,  in  which 
Australia  will  have  due  representation.  Thus  may 
Empire  and  Liberty  be  reconciled. 

The  Australian  Answer. 

It  is  a  noble  conception,  based  on  careful  study 
and  built  by  careful  thought,  and  to  those  who  have 
intimate  love  both  of  Britain  and  of  Australia  it  is 
splendidly  attractive.  Yet  even  one  most  captured 
by  the  argument  ca^nnot  fail  to  observe  that  its  con- 
clusion is  regarded  with  instinctive  hostility  by  the 
great  majority  of  Australians,  and  probably  by  the 
great  majority  in  all  classes,  parties,  and  religions. t 
It  seems  to  be  a  hostility  that  is  the  expression  not 

*  Problem  of  the  Commonweal  Hi,  p.  89. 

fTlie  hostility  is  expressed  most  vehemently  by  the 
Labour  Leagues,  by  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  by  the  Bulletin. 
(Jbserve,  however,  the  criticism  of  the  Victorian  Protec- 
tionists as  represented  by  the  Aye,  and  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Freetraders  as  represented  by  Sir  George  Reid. 
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of  a  transitory  phase  of  opinion,  but  of  tlie  perma- 
nent national  prejudice  or  principle  of  growth  which 
has  given  direction  to  the  constitutional  develop- 
ments of  recent  history,  and  will  continue  to  give 
direction  to  the  constitutional  developments  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  Curtis'  argument  is  based  on  tlie  belief  that 
the  growth  of  Australian  nationalism  has  reached 
its  limit.  Australians  have  never  insisted  on  over-v 
stepping  "  a  line,"  and  ho  believes  that  Australians 
will,  therefore,  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  wall 
along  that  line  which  will  permanently  prevent  them 
from  overstepping  it  even  if  they  should  wish  to  do 
so.  For  the  Constitution  that  is  now  proposed 
would  build  such  a  wall  in  one  of  two  ways — either 
it  would  definitely  limit  Australian  powers  at  the 
present  "  line."  giving  authority  to  Federal  Judges 
to  interpret  and  to  enforce  the  limitation;  or  it 
would  give  power  to  the  Federal  Parliament,  in 
which  Australians  would  be  a  very  small  minority, 
to  draw  the  line  on  each  occasion  precisely  as  it 
chose  to  draw  it.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the 
Britannic  Federal  Authority,  Judicial  or  Parliamen- 
tary, regarded  an  Australian  Tariff  Law  as  getting 
over  "  the  line"  into  the  foreign  sphere,  then  "  the 
Imperial  veto  to  which  all  Dominion  Laws  are  and 
must  remain  subject  "  would  bo  "  called  into  play," 
and  would  kill  that  Australian  Tariff  Law  with  full 
weight  of  constitutional  bludgeon.  If  the  Britannic 
Federal  .Authority  regarded  an  Australian  Immigra- 
tion Law  as  too  "  drastic  "  and  offensive-looking, 
then  "  the  steady  pressure  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, backed  by  the  power  of  the  veto,"  would  be 
exerted,  with  constitutional  authority  to  compel  a 
compromise.  If  the  Britannic  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  whicii  Australia,  if  lucky,  might  have  one 
representative,  were  to  pursue  a  foreign  policy 
hated  by  every  Australian,  that  Government  would 
have  constitutional  power,  drawing  no  "  line  "  at  all, 
to  compel  every  Australian  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
that  policy  at  a  rate  determined  by  a  mainly  non- 
.Australian     PMrli;mienl.       Should      tlic     Australian 
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Government,  pi-otost  against  such  a  war,  its  protest 
would  constitutionally  be  futile,  for  the  Australian 
army  and  navy  would  be  controlled  by  the  Britannic 
Federal  Government,  and  Australian  soldiers  and 
sailors  would  constitutionally  be  ordered  to  fight  in 
the  war  which  they  hated. 

In  fact,  the  Britannic  Federal  Constitution,  if 
built  on  the  present  "  line,"  as  Mr.  Curtis  sees  it. 
would  not  only  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Aus- 
tralian national  power,  but  would  greatly  diminish 
the  national  power  which  Australia  now  possesses, 
or,  at  all  events,  believes  that  she  possesses.  For 
Australians  do  not  see  "  the  line  "  that  Mr.  Curtis 
sees.  They  believe  that  they  have  already  over- 
stepped it,  and  that,  where  they  have  not  already 
overstepped  it,  they  have  a  right  to  overstep  it  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  The  present  "  line  "  is  a  line 
that  suits  the  convenience  of  the  moment.  It  has 
so  little  straightness  that  one  may  dispute  that  it  is 
a  line  at  all.  Australians  will  consent  to  no  con- 
stitution which  gives  authority  to  non-Australians 
to  limit  the  growth  of  Australian  nationalism.  This 
is,  as  I  understand,  the  nature  of  Australia's  answer 
to  Mr.  Curtis'  proposals. 

Let  us  examine  the  answer  a  little  more  closely. 

Commercial    Independence. 

(1)  Firstly,  I  do  not  think  that  Australia  would 
accept  a  Constitution  which  limited  her  power  to 
make  what  tariffs  she  chose  and  what  commercial 
treaties  she  chose.  It  is  true  that  Australia  has 
never  passed  a  Tariff  Law  which  has  called  into 
play  "  the  Imperial  veto  to  which  all  Dominions  are 
and  must  always  remain  subject."  But  it  is  also 
true  that  Australia  does  not  believe  that  her  laws 
are  subject  to  the  Imperial  Veto.  The  speeches  of 
Mr,  Chamberlain  show  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
most  sympathetic  Englishman  to  understand  the 
ruthless  national  selfishness  of  Australian  "  scien- 
tific "  Protectionism. (p)  It  is  regarded  as  the  indis- 
pensable armour  of  national  economic  life,  and  no 
non-Australian   influence   would    be    permitted    to 
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hjosi'ii  its  Joints.  Australian  sLatesmon  will  pass 
wiiaL  TarilT  Laws  they  think  will  most  increase  Aus- 
tralian prosperity.  It  is  conceivable  that  they  might 
discuss  with  otiier  British  Governments  a  Tariff 
Law  that  was  thought  likely  to  lead  to  war  or  to 
injure  common  plans  of  defenco.  But  the  discussion 
would  be  on  very  ditlicult  ground,  and  a  hint  of 
veto  would  he  the  end  of  discussion. 

Nor  docs  it  seem  likely  that  Australia  would  sign 
away  her  right  to  make  commercial  treaties  by  her 
own  will.  It  is  true  that  Australia  has  never 
claimed  this  right,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
she  wishes  to  claim  it  just  now.  But  she  will  claim 
it  when  she  wishes  to  use  it,  or  will  perhaps  use  it 
without  claiming  it;  and  once  more  protest  will  have 
to  come  not  by  way  of  veto  but  by  way  of  argument. 
In  the  end  the  Australian  nation  will  use  all  those 
commercial  powers  which  are  used  by  the  British 
nation.  And  they  will  do  this  in  face  of  Lord  Ripon's 
statement  that  "  to  give  the  colonies  the  power  of 
negotiating  treaties  by  themselves  without  refer- 
ence to  Her  IMajesty's  Government  would  be  to  give 
them  an  international  status  as  separate  and  sove- 
reign States,  and  would  bo  breaking  up  the  Empire 
into  a  number  of  independent  States."  It  was  a 
wise  statement  in  1895,  but  in  1917  it  is  out  of  date. 
Power  that  could  not  be  given  to  dependent 
"  colonies  "  cannot  be  refused  to  nations  that  are 
already  independent. (g) 

Immigration    Laws. 

(2)  Still  more  certain  is  it  that  Australians  will 
not  accept  a  constitution  which  gives  authority  to 
non-Australians  to  insist  "  by  steady  pressure 
backed  by  the  veto  "  on  the  modification  of  Immi- 
gration Laws.  It  is  true  that  in  1901  Australian 
statesmen  were  induced  reluctantly  to  consent  to 
an  inconvenient  change  of  method.  But  in  this 
matter,  more  than  in  any  other  matter,  words  like 
"  pressure  "  and  "  veto  "  must  get  out  of  use. 
There  is  ample  room  for  equal  and  friendly  discus- 
sion, but  there  is  no  room   for  compulsion.     Com- 
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merce  may  be  a  tiling  of  give  and  take,  but  White 
Australia  is  a  thing  of  life  and  death.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  thing  about  which  there  is  no  dilTerence  of 
opinion;  Imperialists  (r)  agree  with  Republicans, 
employers  with  workers,  Catholics  with  Orangemen. 
P^or  White  Australia  is  not  an  opinion;  it  is  the 
watchword  or  war-cry  of  a  tiny  garrison  which 
holds  the  long  frontier  of  the  white  world 
in  face  of  the  multitudinous  and  expansive 
peoples  of  Asia.  The  kindly  speeches  of  the 
most  sympathetic  British  statesmen,  like  Mr. 
Chamberlain*  and  Lord  Crewe, |  show  again  how 
diflicult  it  is  for  non-Australians  to  understand 
the  Australian  position  and  the  Australian 
mind.  Th  Australian  motive  is  neither  pre- 
judice against  colour,  nor  fear  of  lack  of  educa- 
tion, nor  claim  to  superiority  of  civilisation. 
Australians  believe  in  White  Australia,  but  they 
believe  also  in  Brown  India,  and  in  Yellow  Japan,  (s) 
They  hold  that  it  is  not  good  that  Indians  and 
Japanese  should  live  in  Australia,  and  they  also 
hold  that  it  is  not  good  that  Australians  should  live 
in  India  or  Japan.  Their  statement  is  that  European 
and  Asiatic  civilisations  are  different  civilisations, 
that  experience  proves  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
undesirable  that  peoples  of  different  civilisations 
should  live  in  the  same  country,  and  that  in  Aus- 
tralia it  is  impossible  that  peoples  of  different 
civilisations  should  live  in  the  same  country.  In 
this  matter  Australia  must  be  sole  judge.  There 
must  be  no  "  line  "  over  which  Australia  is  for- 
l)idden  to  step,  there  m„ust  be  no  Constitution  which 
limits  her  power.  She  will  gladly  discuss  the  deli- 
cate problem  with  other  British  Governments.  But 
in  the  end  she  must  remain  free  to  pass  what  laws 
seem  to  her  to  be  necessary  in  defence  of  national 
life,  and  free  also,  if  necessary,  to  fight  for  national 
life,  with  or  without  the  help  of  other  British 
nations.;]: 

'^  Speech  to  Conference  of  1897. 
t  Speech  to  Conference  of  1911. 

jsee   very  good  discussions  in  Beau's  Fl<i[ishii)s  Three  and 
in  Round  Tuhle,  June,  1914. 
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Foreign   Policy. 

(3)  It  follows  that  Australians  will  not  accept  a 
Constitution  which  depi'ivos  them  of  independent 
control  of  army  and  navy.  That  independent  con- 
trol is  an  essential  part  of  Australian  nationalism 
as  it  has  grown  since  1900.  It  means  that  Aus- 
tralians perceive  the  duty  of  putting  national 
sfrciiKlh  into  national  defence.  IJut  it  means,  fur- 
ther, lliat  they  perceive  that  Australian  policy  may 
dilTer  from  British  policy  even  in  directions  which 
touch  the  question  of  peace  and  war.  It  may  be 
that  Australia  will  pursue  a  commercial  policy 
which  gives  offence,  and  a  nation  cannot  argue  with- 
out arms  in  hand.  It  may  be  that  Australia  will 
pass  immigration  laws  too  drastic  to  be  approved 
in  Britain,  yet  may  prefer  to  risk  war  ralher  than 
yield  to  "  pressure  "  and  "  veto."  Australia  cannot 
give  her  army  and  navy  (o  a  Government  mainly 
non-Australian,  which  may  have  no  agreement  with 
Australian  ideas,  which  may  refuse  to  fight  for  vital 
Australian  interests,  and  which  may  even  refuse  to 
permit  Australians  to  light  for  them. 

There  is  another  strong  objection  lo  the  proposal 
that  Australia  should  give  up  independent  control 
of  army  and  navy.  If  Australians  gave  up  control 
of  army  and  navy  they  would  give  up  their  present 
power  to  make  effective  protest  against  British 
foreign  policy.  If,  in  present  relations,  the  British 
Government  proposed  to  engage  in  a  war  which 
Australia  considered  unjust,  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment could  state  that  Australian  ships  and 
Australian  soldiers  would  not  fight  in  that  war.(0 
The  probability  is  that  the  statement  would  save 
Britain  from  the  iniquity  of  an  unjust  war.  If 
Britain,  in  spite  of  protest,  persisted,  Australia 
would  be  able  to  save  herself  from  share  in  that 
iniquity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Australian  army 
and  navy  were  controlled  by  a  British  Federal 
Government,  Australian  Parliamentary  votes  might 
be  disregarded,  and  Australian  soldiers  and  sailors 
might  be  forced  to  fight  at  Australian  expense  in  a 
war  which  Australia  regarded  as  unjust. 
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It  seems  that  Mr.  Curtis  misunderstands  the 
growth  of  Australian  feeling  in  this  matter.  He 
thinks  that  in  19 IG,  as  in  1883,  Australia  is  in 
respect  to  foreign  affairs  not  a  self-governing 
Dominion  but  "  simply  a  dependency "  bound  to 
tight  in  any  war  declared  in  the  name  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  senti- 
ment prevalent  in  Australia  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  War  in  1899.  "As  long,"  said  Sir  Edmund 
Barton,  who  at  that  time  was  perhaps  the  best 
representative  of  Australia,  "  as  we  are  part  of  the 
Empire,  w^hen  the  JJmpire  is  at  war  with  any  other 
Power  whatever,  it  becomes  our  turn  to  declare  the 
motto,  '  For  the  Empire,  right  or  wrong.'  "  "  The 
statesmen,"  wrote  the  "  Sydney  Morning  Herald  "  in 
accurate  description  of  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  Australians,  "  who  are  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  must  be  explicitly 
trusted  in  all  critical  emergencies,  and  if  they  decide 
on  war,  it  is  not  for  distant  and  imperfectly 
informed,  though  loyal,  dependencies  to  pass 
judgment  on  Imperial  policy."  "  '  Our  country, 
right  or  wrong,'  "  said  the  same  journal,  "  is  a 
motto  which  appeals  straight  to  the  heart  of  those 
who  know  the  history  of  our  race,  and  of  those  who 
have  made  that  history  and  are  making  it."  These 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  Australians 
in  1899,  (rt)  and  they  are  sentiments  that  would  easily 
justify  Mv.  Curtis'  argument.  Since  the  imperfectly 
informed  but  loyal  dependency  recognises  its  duty 
to  fight,  with  the  motto,  "  For  the  Empire,  right  or 
wrong,"  in  every  war  declared  by  Imperial  states- 
men, its  best  plan  will  be  to  place  its  army  and  navy 
permanently  under  Imperial  control,  to  seek  to 
become  somewhat  less  im[)erfectly  informed  by 
sending  representatives  to  an  Imperial  Council  or 
Parliament,  and  to  learn — what  it  had  not  yet 
learned (v) — to  take  its  due  share  in  the  expenses 
of  Imperial  Defence.  These  were,  in  effect,  the  views 
which  the  British  Government,  with  mind  full  of 
"very  great  anticipations,"  laid  before  the  Colonial 
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I'l  iiiK'  .Miiii.>(<'is  III  I'JO:.'.  l>ofiic;illy  IIh-  I'riiiii- 
MinLstor.s  sliould  liavt'  aci'eptod  tliem,  fur  tliey  were 
in  accordance  with  tlieir  own  professions  during 
the  war.  But  they  did  not  accept  them,(w)  and  the 
i-oason  was  not  moroly  the  natural  instability  of  the 
patriotism  of  '  ripht  or  wrong,"  hut  also  the  fact 
thai  ill  1902  Australia  was  beginning  to  cease  to  be 
a  dependency  and  was  beginning  to  feel  the  con- 
sciousness of  nationhood  and  right  of  judgment. 

ir  .Mr.  Curtis  would  realise  the  suddenness  and 
completeness  of  llie  change  he  should  contrast  with 
the  debates  of  1899  the  debates  of  1904.  With  the 
words  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton  in  1899,  he  should 
compare  the  words  of  INIr.  Deakin,  his  successor  as 
Federal  Prime  Minister,  in  1904: — "We  were  told 
at  the  outbi-eak  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa  (hat  it 
was  a  war  for  the  minei-s  of  the  Transvaal.  If  the 
authorities  had  gone  on  to  say  that  it  was  a  war 
for  Chinese  miners,  what  a  different  aspect  it  would 
have  worn!  We  were  told  that  it  was  a  war  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  franchise  and  to  secure  increas- 
ing self-governing  powers.  But  whose  franchise? 
The  Chinese  franchise?  Whose  self-governing 
powers?  The  self-governing  powers  of  .\siatics? 
Why  %cere  we  not  told  of  this  outcome  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle?  We  should  then  have 
said:  'Keep  your  mines;  your  cheapness  is  too 
dearly  purchased.  It  is  not  to  be  bought  with  blood. 
No  Empire  can  be  made  strong  by  such  means.'  " 
This  is  not  the  language  of  the  "  loyal  dependency  " 
contentedly  ignorant  of  foreign  policy,  and  always 
ready  to  fight  in  every  Imperial  war  with  the  motto, 
"  For  the  Empire,  right  or  wrong."  It  is  the 
language  of  the  independent  Australian  nation, 
more  eager  than  ever  to  fight  with  full  strength  by 
the  side  of  other  British  nations  in  every  just  cause, 
but  determined  in  the  future  never  again  to  fight 
till  the  justice  of  the  cause  has  been  proved.  And 
a  nation  that  has  this  mind  must  have  army  and 
navy  in  its  own  control. 
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The  Status  of  Sovereignty. 

'TIk'  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Australia  Will 
not  accept  limitation  of  national  power,  and  there- 
fore  will  not  accept  a  Federal  Constitution  even  of 
the  most  liberal  and  elastic  type.  It  is  in  the  Aus- 
tralian mind  eventually  to  use  all  those  powers 
which  Britain  possesses,  and  which  Britain,  one 
feels  certain,  will  never  abandon.  In  other  words, 
it  seems  probable  that  Australia  will,  in  the  end, 
become,  like  Britain,  a  separate  independent  sover- 
eign State.  Constitutional  changes  will  in  the  end 
be  made  to  express  the  fact  that  Australia  is  no 
more  a  dependency  of  Britain  than  Britain  is  a 
dependency  of  Australia.  And  these  changes  will 
not  be,  as  Mr.  Curtis  thinks,  "  revolutionary " 
changes,  for  the  revolutionary  changes  have  already 
happened.  They  happened  when  a  dependency 
became  a  nation.  The  changes  that  will  happen  in 
the  future  are  the  minor  changes  of  method  and  of 
language  that  correspond  to  the  already  accom- 
plished change  of  fact. 

It  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  union  of 
the  two  nations  will  be  less  close  or  less  strong  in 
the  new  relations  than  in  the  old  relations.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain  that  their  union  in  defence  of 
British  ideas  will  be  far  closer  and  stronger  than 
ever  before.  For  effective  union  is  built  not  on 
constitutional  machinery  and  constitutional  fic- 
tion, but  on  recognition  of  community  of  ideas 
and  of  common  duty  to  fight  for  them.  And  the 
fact  is  that  the  more  independence  Australia  has 
possessed,  the  more  vividly  has  Australia  recog- 
nised her  spiritual  kinship  with  Britain,  and  the 
more  eagerly  and  faithfully  has  she  stood  with  men 
and  arms  by  Britain's  side  in  defence  of  the  common 
idea.  We  are  now  in  position  to  see  that,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  controversies,  British  Liberals, 
like  Cobden  and  Gladstone,  who  favoured  tlie  growth 
of  self-government  and  independence  in  the 
colonies,  favoured  the  only  process  that  could  lead 
to  permanent  and  effective  union,  while  "  Imperial- 
ists "  who,  like  Disraeli,  urged  "  a  great    policy  of 
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FinpiTial  consolidation,"  urged  a  coufso  wliicli,  as 
Prof.  Egerton  has  said,  "  would  have  wrecked  tlie 
Umpire. "  The  "  Imperialist "  denunciation  of 
"  independence  "  was  hased  on  the  old  conservative 
imagination  that  "  independence  "  means  disunion. 
Experience  has  proved  the  democratic  position  that 
among  nations,  as  among  citizens,  independence 
means  the  opposite  of  disunion.  Australia  became 
independent  because  Australians  were  British,  and 
because  being  British  they  made  Australia  not  a 
part  of  Britain,  but  another  Britain.  Australia 
independent  is  far  more  British  than  was  Australia 
dependent,  and  will  therefore  be  far  more  strongly 
by  the  side  of  Britain  in  every  fight  for  Justice  and 
liiberty. 

The  Method  of  Consultation. 

It  follows  that  the  constitutional  machinery  for 
the  new  time  is  not  a  Parliament  wath  power  to 
compel,  but  a  Conference  that  gives  opportunity  for 
explanation  and  argument.  No  student  can  read  the 
records  of  the  Colonial  and  Imperial  Conferences 
without  perceiving  how  great  are  the  services  they 
have  rendered,  and  without  perceiving,  also,  how 
mucii  greater  are  the  services  which  they  will  ren- 
der in  the  future,  as  the  new  relations  are  better 
undei-stood,  and  as  the  new  problems  are  gradually 
solved  by  statesmanship  working  in  midst  of  experi- 
•  Mice.  It  belongs  not  to  the  academic  mind  to  debate 
the  many  proposals  that  have  been  made  for 
improvement  of  the  machinery  for  consultation. 
These  are  the  details  of  high  statesmansliip,  and 
will  be  determined  by  the  high  statesnKMi.  One 
must  believe  that  in  one  way  or  in  another  way  con- 
sultations will  become  more  continuous,  more  inti- 
mate, more  effective.  It  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel  and  Lord  Bryce*  have  suggested,  that  the 
Conference  may  grow  into  a  Council  and  Ministry 
with  power  to  recommend  measures  to  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Britain  and  tiie  Dominions.  One  great 
advantage  of    the  proposal  is    that  it  would  enable 

*Doniinioii    number   of  the   Mdiichcstcr   Cuanllnn. 
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lepresentuLives  ol"  nil  parties  to  share  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Imperial  discussions.  But  I  doubt  that 
Australia  would  listen  willingly  even  to  a  recom- 
mendation  from  non-Australian  statesmen.  Probably 
no  better  plan  can  at  present  be  adopted  than  that 
which  was  adopted  in  the  Naval  Conference  of  1909, 
in  the  secret  discussions  of  1911,  and  in  the  Imperial 
War  Conference  of  1917,  i.e.,  the  plan  of  intimate 
consultation,  (x)  If  Australian  statesmen  have  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  and  of  the  fears  they  will  give 
more  help  than  Britain  will  ask;  or,  at  worst,  they 
will  give  far  more  help  than  would  be  given  under 
any  system  of  compulsion. 

But  the  new  Union  will  be  based  not  on  constitu- 
tional machinery,  but  on  the  spirit  of  those  who 
unite.  What  will  be  most  needed  will  be  a  better 
understanding  among  the  British  nations,  a  more 
definite  recognition  of  community  of  ideas  and  com- 
munity of  interests,  a  stronger  common  will  to  act 
together  in  defence  of  those  things  which  are  dear 
to  all.  And  it  should  be  one  main  business  of 
statesmen  to  seek  Co  attain  these  things. 

Preferential  Trade. 

It  has  been  contended  that  they  will  best  be 
attained  by  the  construction  of  a  system  of  Prefer- 
ential Trade  between  the  British  nations.  Those 
who  have  common  commercial  interests  will  desire 
closer  political  union.  British  nations  cannot  have 
the  same  tariffs,  but  they  can  create  a  common 
interest  by  favouring  one  another  in  commercial 
treaties.  If  they  do  not  make  favourable  treaties 
with  one  another  they  will  make  favourable  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  and  such  treaties  would  loosen 
British  political  ties.  On  the  other  hand,  commer- 
cial treaties  between  British  nations  would  create  a 
community  of  interest  which  would  find  expression 
in  political  forms.  The  usefulness  of  Imperial 
Conferences  would  be  increased  and  the  desire 
would  grow  to  act'  together  in  defence  of  common 
interests. 
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The  argument  tlius  presented  has  evidently  a 
certain  degree  of  cogency.  There  are  few  who  will 
deny  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  British  nations 
should  have  common  commercial  interests,  and  that 
in  order  to  get  the  sense  of  community  of  interest 
it  would  be  wise  to  make  some  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
Australia,  for  example,  is  doing  well  in  admitting 
certain  British-made  goods  at  a  Custom-rate  lowin- 
than  that  whicii  is  ciiarged  on  foreign-made  goods. 
Britain  might  perhaps  do  well  if  she  were  to  charge 
less  duty  on  Australian  wine  and  on  South  African 
tobacco  than  on  foreign  wines  and  tobacco.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  importance  of  the  argument 
has  been  greatly  and  mischievously  exaggerated — 
mischievously,  because  it  has  been  so  urged  as  to 
make  men  forget  that  it  is  a  very  minor  argument, 
and  that  there  are  other  arguments  of  importance 
incomparably  greater.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
permanent  union  of  the  British  nations  is  impos- 
sible except  on  the  basis  of  preferential  trade. 
Australia's  reply — the  reply  made  at  Anzac,  in 
]''rance,  and  in  Flanders — is  that  the  basis  of 
political  union  with  other  British  nations  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  racial  and  spiritual  kinship,  which  is 
of  such  strength  and  vigour  that  it  will  never  be 
either  considerably  increased  or  consideranly 
diminished  by  commercial  treaties. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  the  argument  of 
statesmen  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  of  writers  like 
Mr.  Jebb  was  mainly  determined  by  their  under- 
standing or  misunderstanding  of  the  political  mind 
of  Canada.  Though  the  Federation  of  Canada  took 
place  long  before  the  Federation  of  Australia,  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  independence  was  far  less 
rapid  in  Canada  than  in  Australia.  While  Australia 
prepared  to  stand  full  armed  in  her  own  defence  and 
in  defence  of  the  Empire,  Canada  was  content  to 
reniain  dependent,  and  seemed  to  doubt  only  whether 
she  should  depend  most  on  Britain  or  on  the  United 
States.  It  was,  perhaps,  reasonable  to  argue  that 
the  doubt  would  be  determined  by  commercial 
|,reaties,  and  that  Canada  would  make  political  union 
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with  the  Power  which  bought  most  Canadian 
wheat. (i/)  But  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  in 
the  Australian  mind.  Treaty  or  no  treaty,  Australia 
stands  pledged  in  faith  to  the  British  cause. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals 
were  of  little  interest  to  the  people  of  Australia,  and 
the  opinions  of  politicians  and  newspapers  were  by 
no  means  wholly  favourable.  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  most  populous  State,  the  proposals  were  gene- 
rally condemned.  The  opinion  was  that  the 
sacrifices  which  they  called  upon  the  people  of 
Britain  to  make  were  so  serious  that  the  event  would 
be  a  feeling  of  just  resentment  at  the  selfishness  of 
the  Dominions.  Sir  George  Reid,  the  statesman 
who  best  represented  New  South  Wales  at  that  time 
(1903),  said  that  his  blood  boiled  at  "the  cool 
inhumanity  of  burdening  the  British  people  with 
taxes  on  food,"  deplored  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  melan- 
choly declension,"  and  rejoiced  over  his  defeat. 
The  "  Sydney  Morning  Herald "  wrote  about  the 
crippling  effect  of  "  the  bandages  on  a  Chinese 
lady's  foot,"  while  the  "  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  " 
said,  in  an  article  headed  "  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Apostasy,"  that  if  a  "  tariff  chain  "  were  "  forged 
round  the  various  countries  "  it  would  gall  them 
"  until  they  burst  it — and  perhaps  the  Empire — into 
pieces."  Among  Victorian  politicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  feeling  was  strong  in  favour  of  Prefer- 
ence. They  were,  as  always,  fighting  for  a  higher 
tarilT,  and  their  plan  was  to  give  preference,  not  by 
lowering  the  duty  against  British  goods,  which  they 
declared  to  be  a  thing  unthinkable,  but  by  raising 
the  duty  highly  against  foreign  goods  and  slightly 
less  highly  against  British  goods.  To  them  Prefer- 
ence was  something  doubly  good.  It  would  at  once 
give  them  fuller  admission  into  the  British  market, 
and  a  fuller  share  of  the  Australian  market.  Some 
hot  words  were  used  in  denunciation  of  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  people  of  Britain  in  refusing  to  tax  their 
bread.  The  "  Age  "  declared  that  the  British  had  lost 
their  first  Empire  by  taxing  tea,  and  might  lose  their 
second  Empire  by  refusing  to   tax    bread,  (z)      The 
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iKKsty  and  (iisliiyal  simiI iiiient  iiidicaled  a  ('urious 
survival  of  the  spirit  of  the  "  struggling  depen- 
dency,' insolently  demanding  fa\our  from  the 
"  Mother  (iountry."  But  there  was,  I  helieve,  even 
then  very  little  of  this  spii-it  among  the  people.  It 
has  certainly  no  place  in  the  loyal  and  independent 
nation  of  to-day.  If  Britain  had  taxed  foreign  wiieat 
to  the  utmost  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion,  not 
one  more  soldior  would  huNc  sailed  (o  Callipoli. 

Spiritual    Kinship. 

What  sent  them  to  Gallipoli  was  strong  and  viNid 
sense  of  spiritual  kinship.  The  strength  of  the 
Britannic  Union  is  the  strength  of  that  sense,  and 
tlie  weakness  of  the  Union  is  the  weakness  of  that 
sense.  And  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  Union.  It 
was  shown  when  Australia  refused  to  accept  the 
principle  of  compulsory  service  outside  Australia 
during  -the  present  war.  And  the  cause  of  that 
refusal  was  not  merely  objection  to  the  principle  of 
compulsory  service  which  had  already  been  accepted 
for  the  local  defence  of  Australia.  There  was  also, 
especially  among  the  manual  workers,  a  lack  of 
complete  trust  in  the  British  Government,  a  feeling 
that  it  did  not  completely  represent  the  ideas  of 
Australia.  Above  all.  there  were  two  facts  that 
weakened  enthusiasm.  There  was  the  memory  of 
the  Boer  War  and  the  consequent  introduction  of 
cheap  Chinese  labour  into  a  British  colony;  the 
uneasy  suspicion  that  in  this  war  also  finance 
might  be  pushing  under  cover  of  democratic  argu- 
ment, that  here  again,  perhaps,  something  had  not 
i)een  "  told."  And  there  was  the  belief  that  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Act,  passed  after  endless  discus- 
sion by  the  British  Parliament,  had  been  torn  up 
by  Conservative  Army  oflicer.s,  and  that  the  British 
Government  and  Parliament  had  submitted  to  then- 
will,  (aa)  In  an  unfortunate  moment,  the  Aus- 
tralian Democracy  was  reminded  of  difTerences 
about  great  political  commonplaces,  and  the  sense 
of  spiritual  kinship  became  cool  and  doubtful. 

These  difTerences  are  and  will  be  the  main  weak- 
nesses of  Britannic  Union.  They  havo  apparently 
Iieen  little  studied  by  Mr.  Curlis.  yd     llicv  a,,'    (,:i(. 
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main  root  of  the  Australian  objection  to  his  pro- 
posals. Australian  manual  labourers  who,  except 
when  they  destroy  themselves,  are  the  rulers  of 
Australia,  denounce  closer  union  with  Britain  with 
so  much  bitterness  because  in  their  opinion  the 
ideas  of  Britain  are  different  from  the  ideas  of  Aus- 
tralia. There  are  British  ideas  both  in  Britain  and 
in  Australia,  but  they  are  British  ideas  in  different 
phases  of  development.  Australian  ideas  are  the 
expression  of  a  civilisation  and  a  temperament  that 
have  become  distinct  from  the  civilisation  and  tem- 
perament of  Britain.  In  Britain  there  are  strong 
democratic  influences,  but  there  are  also  strong 
anti-democratic  influences.  An  hereditary  mon- 
archy still  has  political  power  and  is  still  invited  by 
malignants  to  use  it.  Hereditary  legislators  have 
political  power.  The  Anglican  Church  has  politi- 
cal power.  Army  ofTicers  can  defeat  the  Par- 
liament. Landlords  and  capitalists  mainly  rule  the 
political  world.  The  Tory  or  Conservative  party  is 
an  organisation  of  all  the  influences  opposed  to 
democracy,  and  when  its  leader,  Mr.  Balfour,  after 
the  crushing  electoral  defeat  of  1905,  remarked  that, 
whoever  won  general  elections,  Conservatives  always 
rule  Britain,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth,  in  what 
he  said.  In  Australia  there  are  none  of  these  anti- 
democratic influences.  There  are  no  Tories,  though 
there  are  some  who  would  like  to  be  Tories,  There 
are  no  Tories  because  there  are  none  of  the  instru- 
ments with  which  Tories  do  their  work.  There  was 
a  proposal  in  the  i850's  to  have  hereditary  legis- 
lators, but  the  proposal  was  laughed  to  death.  The 
"  solemn  plausibilities  "  for  which  Burke  demanded 
reverence  appear  in  Australia  to  be  neither  solemn 
nor  plausible.  Church  and  army  have  no  political 
power.  Landowners  and  capitalists  are  checked  by 
laws  and  by  arbitration  courts,  and  mainly  serve  the 
public  weal.  Australian  Conservatives  call  them- 
selves "  Liberals,"  and  they  are  probably  as 
democratic  as  are  the  Liberals  of  Britain.  Australia 
is  a  Commonwealth,  and  the  Commonwealth  is 
ruled  by  an  industrial  democracy. 
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And  Llie  industrial  (.ieniuci'acy  lias  ils  own  aims 
and  its  own  liatrods.  It  lias  establislind  somotliing 
approaching  equality  of  opportunity  in  political  and 
social  life.  It  has  established  (he  doctrine  that 
manual  workers  must  have  good  wages  and  g(jitd 
leisure.  Its  foreign  policy  has  been  the  defence  of 
its  social  policy.  Jingoism  has  had  no  chance.  Five 
million  men  possess  a  continent,  and  they  are  almost 
satisfied,  Tiiey  are  always  busy  lighting  one 
another,  and  have  no  time  for  the  foreigner.  There 
is  a  strong  disposition  to  believe  that  British 
"  Imperialists  '"  are  always  trying  to  drag  Australia 
into  the  "  vortex  of  European  militarism."  The 
Australian  worlcer  is  aware  of  the  big  differences 
between  Britain  and  Australia,  and  he  makes  them 
bigger  than  they  are.  He  is  disposed  to  think  that 
a  British  Government  is  usually  a  Government  of 
plutocrats  and  jingoes.  If  you  recommend  closer 
union  with  Britain  he  will  denounce  the  sins  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Milnor,  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
and  Lord  Northclifl'e,  and  will  declare  that  "  there 
can  no  more  be  a  sane  Imperialism  than  there  can 
be  a  healthy  form  of  leprosy."  (66) 

It  seems  evident  that  this  vehement  and  exag- 
gerated sense  of  dilTerence  of  mind  is  the  main 
cause  of  weakness  in  the  Britannic  Union.  It  does 
not  destroy  the  sense  of  kinship,  but  it  cools  it.  At 
present  the  general  temper  of  the  Australian  worker 
towards  Britain  seems  to  be  a  temper  of  rather 
careful  friendliness.  Let  us  help  this  plutocratic 
and  jingoistic  British  Government  when,  to  our 
mind,  it  deserves  help.  Let  us  stand  aside  when,  to 
our  mind,  it  seems  to  act  amiss.  But,  above  all,  let 
us  make  sure  that  we  keep  full  power  to  use  our 
Australian  mind.  Let  us  denounce  any  proposal 
that  may  give  the  British  Government  power  to 
restrain  Australian  effort  to  achieve  Australian 
aims. 

The  work  of  those  who  desire  the  closer  union  of 
Britain  and  Australia  must  be  to  remove  the  dider- 
ences  and  misunderstandings  which  now  damp  the 
fire  of  kinship.       It  is    not    possible    that    the    two 
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nations  should  have  the  same  opinions,  but  it  is 
possible  that  they  should  have  the  same  spirit  and 
the  same  failh.  That  community  of  spirit  and  of 
faith  will  be  one  great  fruit  of  the  victory  of  democ- 
racy in  Britain.  Democracy,  said  Arnold  Toynbee, 
saved  Industry.  Some  day,  perhaps,  Democracy 
will  save  the  union  of  the  British  nations.  Aus- 
tralia will  never  make  closer  union  with  the  Britain 
of  Beaconsfield,  of  Milner,  and  of  Carson.  But 
Australia  will  make  closer  union  with  the  Britain 
of  Gladstone,  of  Gampbell-Bannerman,  of  Lloyd 
George,  of  Redmond,  and  of  the  Labour  party.  The 
victory  of  pacific  democracy  in  Britain  will  cement 
the  union  of  the  British  nations  in  defence  of  the 
British  ideas. 

Meanwhile  it  is  important  that  the  Democracy  of 
Britain  should  give  evidence  that  it  is  alive.  Aus- 
tralian workers  are  singularly  ignorant  of  the 
workers  of  Britain,  of  their  struggles,  their  defeats, 
their  victories,  their  hopes.  There  are  no  daily 
Labour  papers,  and  the  weekly  Labour  papers  show 
little  interest  in  the  politics  of  Britain.  The  cable- 
grams of  the  daily  press  are  supplied  by  London 
Conservative  journalists,  and  in  critical  junctures 
foster  the  opinion  that  in  Britain  Conservatism  is 
always  the  truth,  and  democracy  always  the  enemy. 
Nor  is  much  light  given  by  British  statesmen.  Few 
British  statesmen  come  to  Australia.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  came  in  1883,  and  afterwards  said  that  his 
travel  had  made  Imperial  Federation  the  "  domi- 
nant passion  "  of  his  life.  His  name  is  still 
attached  to  a  Sydney  racecourse,  where  he  is  no 
doubt  considered  a  good  sport;  but  he  has  never 
returned  to  Australia,  and  one  does  not  remember 
what  he  has  said  about  Imperial  Federation  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Since  his  visit  two  British 
statesmen,  and  only  two,  have  been  in  Australia  for 
a  few  weeks — Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  in  1906,  and 
Lord  Bryce  in  1912.  It  is  sad  that  British  states- 
men have  no  knowledge  of  Australia;  they  would, 
perhaps,  get  better  inspiration  from  view  of  illimit- 
able democracy  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  got  from  view 
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of  illiini(al)!i'  vt'lil.  Hut  it  is,  perhaps,  slill  more 
sad  that,  Australia  lias  no  krmwlodge  of  British 
statesmen.  Australian  workers  do  not  realise  that 
there  is  a  democrat  in  and  pacifie  Britain  as  well  as 
a  plutocrat ie.  and  jinRoislie  Britain,  and  this  lack  of 
realisation  prevents  them  from  giving  just  con- 
sideration to  proposals  of  eloser  union.  To  them 
closer  union  means  "  Imperialism,"  and  "  Imperial- 
ism "  means  the  spirit  of  Beaconsfield  and  his  suc- 
cessors— tlx^  spii-it  (if  ascendency  that  seeks  to  gain 
mastery  (i\ei'  oMicr  hkmi  and  other  nations  by 
superiurity  in  sliips.  nn'ii,  and  money.  "  Imperial- 
ism," they  say.  "  is  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Democracy,"  and  theiefore  Imperialism  is  "  a  red 
plague."  British  Democracy  should  send  its  states- 
men to  Australia  to  explain  that  two  Democracies 
when  added  together  do  not  make  one  Imperial- 
ism, (cc)  When  that  ai'gument  is  understood  it  will 
be  possible  to  discuss  proposals  like  those  of  Mr. 
Curtis  in  good  atmosphere,  and  without  the  instinc- 
tive adverse  prejudice  which  at  present  clouds  the 
reason.  Meanwhile  we  must  learn  to  be  content 
with  the  simple  fare  of  a  close  alliance,  an  alliance 
that  will  be  as  strong  and  as  permanent  as  will  be 
the  Britisli  ideals  that  have  made  it.  Better  things, 
perhaps,  remain,  but  for  them  we  must,  in  Crom- 
well's phrase,  "  wait  upon  the  Lord's  leisure." 

Postscript. 

'J'he  present  posilioii  can.  perhaps,  best  be  under- 
stood by  taking  as  texts  Mr.  Hughes'  explanations 
of  the  I'ensons  and  th»^  consequences  of  his  insist- 
ence that  Australia  rhust  speak  as  an  independent 
nation  in  the  Peace  Conference  and  in  the  League 
of  Nations. 

"  It  was  aluiiutaiitly  evidiMit."  said  Mr.  Hufrlios  to  the 
Australian  Federal  Parliament  uu  the  loili  of  Septemhor, 
1910.  "to  my  colieafiue  and  myself  and  the  representatives 
(if  the  other  Dominions  that,  if  tiie  i'eac(«  Conterencc  were 
to  comi)lete  those  terms  to  (lie  satisfaction  of  Australia. 
Australia  must  have  sei)arule  representatioon.  Consider 
the  circumstances  of  this  Empire,  its  vastness,  the  diver- 
sity of  interests  whicli  it  covers.  Consider  it  Keograjihi- 
cally.    industrially,    an<l    politically,    and   ymi    v.ill    see   that 
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no  (jiu;  could  si>c;ik  Tor  Australia  bul  those  who  speak  on 
behalf  of  Australia,  liritain  could  uot,  iu  the  very  nature 
of  things,  speak  for  us,  because  she  had  very  many  inter- 
ests concerned.  It  was  therefore  necessary — and  this 
applied  to  the  other  Dominions  as  well  as  ourselves — that 
Axistralia  should  be  represented,  not,  as  was  at  first  sug- 
gested, in  a  British  panel  taking  our  place  in  rotation,  but 
with  every  other  belligerent  nation.  This  was  at  length 
accepted,  and  to  Australia,  ana  to  every  one  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions,  separate  representation  was  con- 
ceded. To  us  was  given  recognition  of  Australia  as  a 
nation.  We  entered  into  the  family  of  nations  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  .  .  .  ttere  was  Australia,  an  outi)ost  of 
the  Empire,  called  upon  to  defend,  amongst  other  things, 
a  imlicy  Khich  cannot  be  understood,  and  which  was  not 
nndcrstood  by  those  wWi  whom  we  were  conferring.  1  speak 
of  the  policy  of  White  Australia.  Imagine  to  yourselves 
the  difficulties  of  the  position,  the  clashing  of  warring 
interests  all  over  the  world." 

The  declaration  that  "  no  one  can  speak  for  Aus- 
tralia but  those  who  speak  on  behalf  of  Australia  " 
was  the  Australian  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  a  Declaration  of  Independence  must,  as  Mr. 
Hughes  has  explained,  have  constitutional  con- 
sequences. 

"It  goes  without  saying,"  he  stated  in  a  conversation 
before  leaving  England,  "  that  the  (constitutional  position 
of  the  Commonwealth  has  undergone  a  fundamental 
change  by  the  fact  that  she  has  become  one  of  the  signa- 
tories of  the  Ti'e'aty  of  Vei'sailles.  In  the  first  place,  she  is 
now  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  being  classified 
among  the  *  small  nations,'  and  entitled  to  send  one  repre- 
sentative to  the  Assembly  of  the  League.  In  the  next 
place,  her  position  as  a  membei*  of  that  collection  of 
nations  which  men  call  the  British  Empire  has  undergone 
n  vast  change.  It  is  obviously  impossble  that  the  precise 
relationship  which  at  present  exists  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  can  continue. 
It  would  appear  that  the  connection  must  become  different 
in  kind,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  must 
become  closer  or  the  reverse.  And  here  I  should  like  to 
state  quite  definitely  and  precisely  that  I  am  iiTevocably 
opposed  to  what  is  called  Imperial  Federation.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  each  part  of  the  Empire  should  develop  along 
its  own  lines,  thus  maintaining  the  policy  by  which  the 
Empire  has  grown  up,  each  part  developing  Avithout  out- 
side interfei'ence." 

"  Neither  the  Dominions  nor  Britain,"  Mr.  Hughes 
has  explained  in  a  recent  speech,  "  will  surrender 
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one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  political  independence. 
The  idea  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  is  a  vision 
which  can  never  take  substantial  shape,  for  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  status  of  sovereignty  which 
the  Dominions  jealously  prize.  But  we  must  hope 
that  means  somehow  will  be  found  whereby  the 
confederation  of  free  nations  can  work  on  lines 
which  they  can  develop." 

It  is  certain  that  in  these  passages  Mr.  Hughes 
expressed  the  mind  of  Australia,  and  it  is  well  that 
wc  should  realise  the  position  that  has  been 
reached.  The  "  nation  "  that  "  jealously  prizes  the 
status  of  sovereignty,"  that  insists  on  speaking 
with  free,  loud  voice  in  conference  of  equal  nations, 
that  joins  with  full  right  in  discussion  and  settle- 
ment, not  only  of  Australian  affairs,  but  also  of 
European  affairs  and  of  world  affair's,  that  makes 
treaties  and  can  refuse  to  make  treaties,  that  will 
accept  no  limitation  of  its  power  to  make  whatever 
tariffs  it  pleases,  that  has  army  and  navy  in  its 
own  control,  and  gives  notice  of  resolution  to  fight 
for  a  policy  which  other  nations,  including  the 
United  Kingdom,  "  do  not  understand  " — the  nation 
that  possesses  these  powers  and  does  these  things 
is  a  nation  independent  in  all  respects,  including 
control  of  foreign  policy. 

A  Source  of  Strength. 

Mr.  Hughes  describes  the  change  that  has  taken 
jjlace  as  "  a  fundamental  change."  It  is  rather, 
perhaps,  the  sudden  completion,  owing  to  sudden 
danger,  of  changes  that  have  quietly  grown  in  mind 
and  in  practice  in  the  course  of  the  twenty  years 
after  federation.  The  Australian  mind  during 
those  years  learnt  to  regard  pi-oblems  from  a  new 
point  of  view — the  national  point  of  view.  Aus- 
tralia claim«'d.  or  used,  national  rights,  and,  with 
equal  i3ace,  undertook  national  duties.  The  "  fun- 
damental change,"  long  in  process,  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  well  that  both  process  and  com- 
pletion should  be  understood.  There  must  be 
recognition   both   of    greater    right  and  of  greater 
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duty.  Alterations  of  method  and  of  language  must 
follow  that  will  distress  sensitive  conservative 
instinct.  But  the  result  .should  he  not  the  weaken- 
ing but  the  strengthening  of  the  common  will,  in 
all  members  of  "  that  collection  of  nations  which 
men  call  the  British  Empire,"  to  think  and  act 
together  in  service  of  common  British  Ideals. 
Means  will  "  somehow  be  fountl  whereby  the  Con- 
federation of  Free  Nations  can  work  on  linos  which 
they  can  develop."* 

This    postscript    is  a  repnnt  of    an  article  contributed 
by  me  to  the  "  Manchester  Guardian."     In  the  writing  of 
the  chapter  I   have  made  free  use  of  other  articles  con- 
tributed by  me  at  various  times  to  that  journal. 
*  Dominion  number  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


NOTES. 

(a)  The  suggestions  of  wise  men  in  1883  were  bound  to  be 
vague,  and  their  fruit  was  the  education  of  mind  rather 
than  the  change  of  institutions.  Seeley's  teachuig  was  a 
large  cau'se  of  the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Federation 
League.  "  Those  of  us,"  writes  Lord  Bryce  in  the  Dominion 
number  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "  who  founded  that 
body  found  it  hard  in  that  day  to  command  public  interest 
or  secure  public  support  for  their  ideas.  Opinion  was 
lukewarm  at  home,  and  even  more  lukewarm  in  Canada  or 
Australia.  Without  active  sympathy  in  the  colonies  little 
progress  could  be  made,  so  the  League  was  ultimately 
dissolved."  The  League,  however,  had  done  good  educa- 
tional work,  and  had  helped  to  induce  the  Government  to 
summon  the  first  colonial  conference  in  1887.  Opinion  in 
New  South  AVales  and  in  Queensland  was  rather  hostile 
than  lukewarm.  The  Si/dtiei/  DaUy  Telegraph  said  that  the 
invitation  to  the  Conference  was  "  sinister  and  most  ill- 
omened."  and  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
explicitly  forbade  its  representatives  to  discuss  Imperial 
Federation.  The  sentiment  in  Queensland  was  still  more 
hostile. — (See  Dilke's  ProUems  of  Greater  Britain.)  The 
Queensland  Parliament  refused  till  two  years  later  to 
endorse  the  Naval  Agreement  that  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Australian  representatives  at  the  Conference. 

(6)  "  The  four  groups  of  colonies  may  become  four  inde- 
pendent nations.  .  .  .  The  other  alternative  is  that 
England  may  prove  able  to  do  what  the  United  St.Ttes  does 
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so  easily,  i.e.,  Iiuld  togedier  in  m  l''eck'ral  Uiiiuii  countries 
very  remote  fioin  each  other.  In  that  ease  Enj^hmd  will 
take  rank  ^vitl^  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  in  a 
higher  rank  tha)i  the  States  of  the  Contiuent." — Expansion 
of  Eiiiiluiul,  p.  15. 

(c)  In  1875  tlie  British  Government  promised  to  annex 
uon-Dutch  i\ew  Guinea  if  the  Australian  colonies  would  pay 
the  expen'j=e  of  provernment.  It  was  not  till  188;^  that  the 
colonies  promised,  very  grudsingly,  to  pay  part  of  it.  The 
expense  of  naval  defence  would  still  wholly  fall  on  the 
British  taxpayers.  It  seems  ditticult  to  blame  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  r.ritlsh  (Jovernment  which  f?ave  fiermany  the 
opi)ortunity  to  annex  the  northern  part.  The  main  fault 
was  the  delaj^  caused  by  the  unreasonable  unwillinicness 
of  the  Australian  colonies  to  "  bear  the  cost  of  an  enter- 
prise in  Avhlch,"  wrote  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  "  this 
counti-y  (Britain)  is  not  directly  concerned  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  of  interest  and  importance  to  those  colonies." — (See 
jjood  discussion  in  Scott's  Hhorl  Hifttorii  of  Australia.) 
When  the  British  Government  annexed  South-east  New 
Guinea,  the  Australian  promises  to  pay  part  (£15,000)  of 
the  expenses  of  administration  were  not  kept.  South  Aus- 
tralia withdrew,  and  other  colonies  thought  of  withdrawing. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  separate  colonies  to  give  the 
"  effective  guarantee "  which  the  British  Government 
demanded. 

((f)  In  1881  a  conference  of  Colonial  Premiers  had  unani- 
mously expressed  the  opinion  that,  "  considering  the  large 
Imperial  interests  involved,  the  naval  defence  of  these 
colonies  should  continue  to  l>e  the  exclusive  charge  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  Aus- 
tralian squadron  should  he  increased."  The  Premiers 
pledged  themselves  "  to  use  all  legitimate  endeavours  to 
procure  the  eliicient  fortitication  and  land  defence  of  the 
several  ports  o.f  the  Australian  colonies  at  the  expense  of 
the  several  colonies  interested."  But  their  argument  was 
that  King  Geoi'ge's  Sound  and  Thursday  Island  were  not 
colonial  ports  but  Imperial  fortifications  and  coaling 
stations,  which  the  Imperial  Government  should  protect  as 
it  protected,  for  example,  Gibraltar.  "  It  has  come  upon  us 
with  suri)rise,"  said  Sir  (iraham  Berry  at  the  Conference 
of  1887,  "  to  learn  that  the  Imperial  (Jovernment  treats 
King  George's  Sound  differently  from  the  other  coaling 
stations  of  Imperial  importance,"  and  the  I'remiors  said 
"Hear,  hear!"  They  agreed  that  they  now  heard  "for  the 
first  time"  that  the  Imperial  Government  did  not  "admit 
the  principle  of  sharing  at  all  in  the  cost  of  the  lahd 
defences  of  Australia. " 

(e)  Mr  Douglas  said  in  tJie  Federal  Congress  of  1886: — 
"  This  Colony  (Tasmania)  liad  undertaken  a  very  consider- 
able expense  In.  its  own  defence  works,  and  it  could  not 
see  why  It  should  be  called  upon  to  disburse  other  moneys 
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for  tbo  defence  of  Albany,  considering  how  small  an  interest 
it  had  in  that  particular  colony,  and  how  great  an  interest 
Great  Britain  had  in  comparison." 

(/■)  Mr.  Service  said  in  the  Federal  Congress  of  1886: — 
"  Some  of  the  Colonies  liave  a  greater  interest  in  New 
Guinea  than  others.  The  Colony  with  the  premier  interest 
in  New  Guinea  is  Queensland,  and  as  we  come  down  the 
coast  line  further  south  and  west  the  other  colonies  have 
comparatively  no  interest  in  it  at  all.  Take  West  Australia, 
which  is  at  the  very  opposite  corner  of  the  mainland  to 
Queensland:  what  particular  interest  lias  it  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  New  Guinea  V"' 

iff)  Perhaps  the  most  representative  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  1897  was  Sir  George  Reid,  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
record  of  speeches  of  1897  has  never  been  published.  But 
no  doubt  the  tenor  of  their  criticism  of  Mi*.  Chamberlain's 
proposal  is  indicated  in  the  following  passage  from  a 
speech  liy  Sir  Ge'orge  lieid  in  1902: — "When  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain speaks  of  sharing  the  control  and  management  of  the 
British  Empire,  I  ask  what  share  had  Australia  in  adding 
4,0(M),000  of  square  miles  of  territory  to  the  Empire  in  the 
last  fifteen  years?  What  share  have  we  had  in  increa'sing 
the  burden  of  taxation  in  the  mother  counti-j'  to  such  a 
marvellous  extent?  When  a  distinguished  statesman  like 
Mr.  Chamberlain  talks  aboxit  Britain  staggering  under  the 
burden  of  Empire,  the  people  of  England  might  w^ell 
inquire  how  it  is  that  their  burdens  have  been  increased 
to  such  marvellous  extremes  during  the  past  six  or  seven 
years." 

(ft)  In  1902  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  "  political  federa- 
tion "  w'as  within  the  limits  of  possibility,"  and  that  "  diffi- 
culties almost  if  not  quite  as  great  had  been  surmounted  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States."  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  ideas  and  phraseology  were  a  good  deal 
inlluenced  by  Seeley's  "  Expansion." 

(/)  This  phrase  perhaps  makes  the  change  appear  more  sud- 
den than  it  was.  The  idea  of  independence  was  in  the  Aus- 
tralian mind  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  1900.  Its  growth  was,  in  fact,  a  main  cause  of 
the  Federal  movement.  Though  Australian  statesmen  in 
the  eighties  were  somewhat  slow  to  I'ecognise  the  obliga- 
tion to  share  in  naval  expenses,  they  astonished  British 
statesmen  by  the  generosity  of  their  expenditure  on  local 
land  defence.  Small,  also,  as  was  the  Australian  naval 
contribution  after  1887,  it  was  the  first  recognition  of  the 
duty  of  colonies  to  take  permanent  share  in  naval  defence, 
and  Mr.  Deakin  rightly  foretold  that  this  "  new  depar- 
ture "  would  lead  to  a  "  gradual  assumption  of  all  the 
responsibilities  of  maturity."  The  contingent  sent  by  New 
South  Wales  to  the  Soudan  in  1885  was  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  growth  of  sense  of  duty,  and  conse- 
quently of  sense  of  independence.     "  We  are  no  longer  a 
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Dependencif,"  said  Sii-  George  Dibbs.  The  feeling  of  nation- 
hood is  perhaps  best  illustrated  during  this  period  by  the 
speeches  of  ^^ir  Samuel  Ciriflitli  and  Mr.  r)(;akin.  Already 
in  1880  and  1887  these  statesmen  planned  an  Aiisiralinn 
navy.  WIrmi  this  growing;  national  idea  found  expression 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Australian  Connnonwealth,  It 
mad(,'  use  of  the  new  opportunity  with  wonderful  energy. 

0)  Admiral  Henderson's  scheme  of  IDll,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Australian  Government,  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Australia,  in  proportion  to  population  and 
trade,  was  prepared  to  si)eud  as  much  on  the  navy  as  was 
Britain. — See  very  good  explanation  in  Bean's  Flugnliipa 
Three. 

(k)  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  the  Austi'aliau  Prime  Minister, 
while  denouncing  "  the  silly  argument  that  Australia  should 
pay  in  proportion  to  her  i)opulation  or  in  proportion  to  her 
fleet,''  thought  that  Australia  could  aff<»rd  to  pay  £200,000 
out  of  a  total  British  Navy  Bill  of  £:^5,0(K),0(X).  If  the  people 
of  Britain  could  pay  at  the  rate  of  15/-  to  17/-  a  head,  the 
people  of  Australia  could  afford  to  pay  at  the  I'ate  of  1/0% 
a  head,  instead  of  8d.  a  head  as  before.  Sir  George  Reid. 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  did  not  object  to  the  payment 
of  l/0vl>,  but  he  objected  to  the  proposal  that  the  squadron, 
hitherto  tied  to  the  Australian  station,  might  be  moved  by 
the  British  Government  to  the  China  or  East  India  stations 
in  order  to  act  against  possible  vessels  that  threatened 
Australian  trade,  lie  oppo.sed  this  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  to  induce 
Australia  to  bear  part  of  the  burden  of  "  the  weary  Titan." 
"  We  hnd,"  he  said,  "  the  Imperial  authorities  profoundly 
eager  to  draw  us  all  into  partnership,  while  on  the  part  of 
the  self-governing  States  of  the  Empire  there  is  a  profound 
disinclination  to  adopt  that  course." 

(I)  Mr.  Fisher,  then  leader  of  the  Opposition,  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  acceptance  of  money  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment might  be  thought  to  mean  admission  of  a  claim  of 
that  Government  to  control  the  fleet,  "  whereas  we  hold 
that  the  sole  control  of  the  fleet  must  be  with  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

(m)  The  resolution  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment— by  th'e  Senate  without  division,  and  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  majority  of  54  against  5 — was  as  follows: — 
"That  this  House  records  Its  grave  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  labour  into  the  Transvaal  until  a  refer- 
endum of  the  white  population  of  the  colony  has  been 
taken  on  the  subject,  or  responsible  Government  is  granted." 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  said: — "  If  it  be 
•said  that  we  are  again  ready  to  flglit  in  such  a  cause.  I 
declare  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  true.  We 
are  ready  to  tight  in  a  good  cause,  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  Empire.  But  it  must  not  be  in  the  cause  of 
chicanery  and  bribery,  corruption  and  rottenness  reeking 
out  of  every  pore." 
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(n)  "  That  in  the  last  analysis  the  colonists  were  free  to 
decide  all  things  for  themselves,  even  the  nature  of  their 
citizenship,  was  accepted  as  articuliis  stuntis  atit  cadentis 
Imperii,  the  cardinal  principle  of  Imperial  policy." — 
J'roblem  of  the  Commonwealth,  p.  46. 

(o)  The  boundaries  of  the  Australian  naval  station  have 
been  so  drawn  that  "  the  only  non-British  territory  enclosed 
in  it  is  a  generous  section  of  Antarctica;  so  that  the  Ck)m- 
monwealth  Government  is  effectually  shielded  from  direct 
contact  with  any  alien  community  except  the  penguins  at 
the  South  Pole.  The  Australian  Government  cannot  at 
present  send  a  ship  even  to  New  Zealand  without  notifying 
the  British  Admiralty." — Round  Table,  June,  1914,  p.  46. 

(p)  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  showed  an  astonishing 
ignorance  of  the  notions  of  his  allies,  the  Australian  Pro- 
tectionists. "  The  colonies,"  he  said,  "  will  be  inclined  to 
frame  their  future  tariffs  upon  natural  and  not  upon  artifi- 
cial lines,  not  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  articles 
which  it  is  possible  to  buy  cheaper."  And,  again:  the 
colonists  "  would  reserve  for  us  trade  we  already  enjoy,  and 
would  not  arrange  their  tariffs  in  the  future  to  start  indus- 
tries in  competition  with  ours."  Yet  at  that  very  time  Mr. 
Deakin,  who  had  made  "  the  offer  "  which  Mi'.  Chamberlain 
was  using  as  a  main  argument  for  the  taxation  of  foreign 
flour,  was  complaining  that  the  Australian  tariff  was  too 
little  "  scientific,"  and  was  lu'ging  Australians  to  increase 
and  to  extend  it  until  "  you  will  have  your  own  goods  made 
here,  where  they  ought  to  be  made."  One  important  aim 
was  to  stop  tlie  *'  dumping "  of  British  goods  into 
Australia. 

(q)  Cf.  Keith's  explanation  of  the  claims  to  commercial 
sovereignty  recently  made  by  the  Dominions:  Imperial 
Unity  and  the  Dnminions,  Chapter  XIII.: — "  It  became  clear 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Colonies,  to  continue  the  practice  of  making  commer- 
cial treaties  binding  on  the  Empire  as  a  whole  "  (p.  263). 

{r)  <Jf.  the  very  strong  expressions  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 
"  The  one  thing  that  would  make  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  turn  and  fight  against  their  own  flag  would  be 
an  attempt  to  force  them  to  admit  these  aliens." — Quoted 
by  J  ebb. 

(s)  Cf.  Sir  Joseph  \Vard  in  Conference  of  1911  on  "  the 
desirability  of  having  all  our  race's  kept  to  their  own  zones." 
"  The  Japanese  do  that  to  a  large  extent  now.  ...  It 
is  just  as  much  important  to  the  C'hinese  to  preserve  their 
race  as  it  is  to  the  British  people  to  preserve  a  white 
race,  and  to  the  Japanese  to  preserve  their  race: 
and  so  it  is  with  the  Indians."  It  is  of  the  vei-y  greatest 
importance  that  Asiatic  peoples  should  be  helped' to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  motive  of  the  Australian  argument; 
to  understand,  especially,  that  it  is  an  argument  based  on 
a  conception  of  the  right,  not  of  Australia  only,  but  of  all 
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nations.       See  a   fuller  discussion  of    tliis    subject   iu   Dr. 
Harper's  chapter  on  "  White  Australia." 

{t)  Note  for  example  Mr.  Deakin's  insistence,  in  spiH'ch  to 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in  December.  1!M)7,  that 
"  the  control  of  vessels  Iniilt  and  maintained  at  Australian 
expen.«e  iiiiiHt  remain  with  its  I'arlianu'nt.  which  would 
place  them  under  the  (British)  Commander-in-C.'hiff  irfwii- 
cvei'  that  irns  decmrd  uccessari/."  "  In  time  of  war  tliey 
would  almost  certainly  be  placed  by  the  Comujonwealtli 
(Government  of  the  day  directly  under  the  Admiral  com- 
manding the  Eastern  Squadron."  But  "  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  dcciftiou  miixt  rcftt  ahsolntrh/  in  the  hauds 
of  the  responsible  dan  riiDient  of  Australia  irheii  the  entrrfienei/ 
arises."  yiv.  Fisher.  si)eakin,ir  for  the  Labour  Party,  then 
in  opposition,  said: — "  We  hold  that  the  sole  control  of  the 
fleet  must  be  with  fiie  Commonwealth."  The  defence 
scheme  adopted  by  the  Imp<'rial  Conference  of  1:ni  says:— 
"  In  time  of  war.  irhen  the  naval  i^erviee  of  a  Dondnion  has 
been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government  by 
the  Dominion  authorities,  the  ship.s  will  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Fleet." 

(»)  e.g.,  Sir  William  Lyiie.  the  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales: — "  1  am  not  going  into  the  merits  of  the  war  at  the 
present  time;  but  I  say  that  once  war  is  entered  upon,  it 
is  our  duty  to  supjiort  the  Imperial  (Government  in  the  step 
wiiich  they  have  taken."  Mr.  Wise,  by  far  the  ablest  mem- 
ber of  the  Ministiy.  said: — "  It  is  nf)t  for  us  to  qiiestion  the 
right  or  wrong  if  our  country  is  at  war." 

(f)  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out  that  while  Britain  had 
spent  on  the  war  107/2  per  head.  New  South  Wales  had 
spent  n/n  (including  private  contributions)  and  Victoria  2/3. 
The  annual  military  and  naval  expenditure  was  29/.'i  per 
liead  in  Britain.  ."./.">  in  New  South  Wales,  and  .3/3  in 
Victoria. 

(w)  The  British  Ministers"  "  very  great  anticipations " 
were: — (1)  "  A  real  Council  of  Empire;"  refused.  (2)  Free- 
trade  within  tlie  Empire;  refused.  (:i)  "A  special  body  of 
troops  ear-markeil  for  Imperial  service;"  refused.  (4)  A 
much  larger  niival  contribution;  about  one-half  of  the  sum 
aske<l  was  very  gi-udgingly  given. 

(.r)  The  Imperial  War  (^)Uncil  of  IJtlT  expresse<l  the 
opinion  that  "  the  readjustment  of  the  constitutional  rela- 
tions of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  .  .  .  shouUl 
recognise  the  right  of  the  Dominions  and  India  to  an  ade- 
quate voice  in  Foreign  Policy,  and  in  Foreign  Relations,  and 
should  provide  elfective  arrangements  for  continuous  rnn- 
siiltation  iu  all  important  matters  of  fommon  Imperial  con- 
cern, and  such  necessar.v  conrortpd  aitlon.  founded  on 
eoiisintalioii.  :is  the  sevcial  (Jovernments  may  determine. 
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(U)  The  argument,  however,  seems  to  have  been  answered 
(1)  by  the  refusal  of  Canada  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
which,  it  was  feared,  would  loosen  the  political  connection 
with  Britain;  (2)  by  the  immediate  and  fervent  participa- 
tion of  Canada  In  the  war;  and  (o)  by  Canada's  evident 
determination  to  take  a  larger  share  in  the  expenses  of 
common  defence. 

{z)  '•  A  '  certain  tea  tax '  lost  America  to  the  Empire,  and 
it  may  be,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks,  that  a  persistently 
anti-preferential  policy  in  England  may  be  taken  as  a  hint 
that  we  siiould  shift  for  ourselves.  Our  self-respect  would 
doubtles-s  make  us  quick  to  accept  such  a  hint." — Atjc,  12th 
(Jctob«r,  1903. 

(««)  It  was  believed  that  the  neglect  of  the  British  Govei-n- 
ment  to  suppress  the  organisation  of  rebellion  in  Ulster  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  army  otticers  were  avowedly  in 
sympathy  with  the  proposal  of  rebellion.  It  was  believed 
that  the  correct  answer  to  Mr.  John  Ward's  question:  "Are 
the  people  of  this  country  free  to  make  their  laws  abso- 
lutely without  interference  from  the  Kmg  and  the  Army?" 
was  in  the  negative.  It  was  believed  that,  after  the  out- 
break of  war.  the  British  Unionists  and  the  War  Office 
coml)ined  to  make  certain  that  the  Home  Rule  Act  would 
never  be  enforced.  These  beliefs  were  one  main  cause  of 
the  defeat  of  the  proposal  of  compulsory  service  in  the  war. 

(&6)  See  corre.spoudence  on  "  Imperial  Federation  "  in  the 
Avstralian  Worker,  January  and  February,  1917. 

{cc)  Of.  G^eneral  Smuts: — "I  thinic  the  very  expression 
•  Empire'  is  misleading,  because  it  makes  people  think  that 
we  are  one  community,  to  which  the  word  '  Empire '  can 
appropriately  be  apjdied.  Germany  is  an  Empire.  Rome 
was  an  P:mpire.  India  is  an  Empire.  But  we  are  a  system 
•of  nations.  We  are  not  'a  State,  but  a  community  of  States 
and  nations.  We  are  far  greater  than  any  Empire  which 
has  ever  existed,  and  by  using  this  ancient  expression  we 
really  disguise  the  main  fact  that  our  whole  position  is  dif- 
ferent, and  that  we  are  not  one  State  or  nation  or  Empire, 
but  a  whole  world  by  ourselves,  consisting  of  many  nations, 
of  many  States,  and  all  sorts  of  communities,  under  one 
flag." 


CHAPTER    XI. 

AUSTRALIAN   PROBLEMS   IN  THE   PACIFIC. 

By  H.  S.  Nicholas, 

There  have  been  two  periods  in  our  history 
during  which  the  future  of  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Australian  people.  The  first  may  be  said 
to  have  ended  with  the  cstablishmont  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate in  New  Guinea,  the  second  to  have 
begun  with  the  general  settlement  which  followed 
the  Spanish  American  war.  The  problems  of  the 
first  period  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the 
second.  To-day  the  future  of  Australia  is  touched 
by  all  the  movements  of  a  new  world  which  then  had 
hardly  come  into  existence,  by  the  progress  and 
aims  of  Japan,  by  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
by  her  development  into  a  great  naval  and  military 
power,  and  by  competition  for  the  Chinese 
markets.  Social  and  economic  considerations 
bring  Australia  into  direct  connection  with  the 
changes  of  opinion  in  British  India.  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  \y'ith  New  Guinea 
in  pai-ticular,  must  vitally  affect  our  attitude 
towards  the  commercial  and  constitutional  reor- 
ganisation of  the  Empire.  The  solutions  achieved 
or  attempted  in  the  past  give  us  very  little  help  in 
approaching  the  problems  of  to-day.  Never- 
theless, they  cannot  altogether  be  omitted  from 
a  chapter  on  Australian  problems  in  the  Pacific. 
They  throw  light  upon  a  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  relations  of  the  Australian  Colo- 
nies with  each  other  and  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. They  answer  a  perpetually  recurring  fallacy. 
If  anyone  still  believes  that    the    expansion  of  the 
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British  Empire  has  been  dictated  by  avarice  dressed 
up  in  the  appearance  of  a  paternal  altruism,  he 
should  compare  the  efforts  of  successive  Secre- 
taries of  State  to  avoid  responsibility,  with  those  of 
the  men  on  the  spot,  to  show  that  where  primitive 
races  have  been  exposed  to  contact  with  white  men 
nothing  short  of  annexation  is  either  just  or 
humane.  The  conditions  of  the  peoples  of  the  South 
Seas  presented  during  this  lirst  period  the  question 
which  British  subjects  have  had  to  face  throughout 
the  expansion  of  their  Empire — Are  they  to  allow 
the  weak  to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong,  or 
are  they  to  assume  the  authority  which  only  a 
government  can  exercise?  Experience  taught  them 
that  there  was  no  middle  course  between  the  two 
extremes  of  annexation  and  laissez  faire  and  that  the 
nation  which  shirks  responsibility  or  contents  itself 
with  a  supervision  of  its  own  subjects  must  contem- 
plate the  growth  of  abuses  as  flagrant  and  as  disas- 
trous as  those  which  existed  a  century  ago  from  the 
unrestricted  labour  of  women  and  children  in 
England. 

The  principal  documents  in  this  period  are 
the  lives  of  the  missionaries,  the  reports  of  public 
olficials,  and  the  correspondence  of  representatives 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  with  successive  Secre- 
taries of  State.  They  disclose  a  sense  of  danger  in 
the  minds  of  political  leaders  and  a  public  agitation 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  our  external  relations.  The  motives  for 
this  widespread  and  continuous  feeling  were  three, 
two  of  them  springing  from  the  circumstances  of 
individual  groups,  the  (bird  from  a  state  of  things 
at  one  time  common  to  all  the  islands  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  These  were  the  danger  of  an  influx  of 
criminals  from  the  French  convict  settlement,  the 
fear  that  some  foreign  Power  might  annex  New 
Guinea  and  thence  dominate  Torres  Straits,  and  the 
lawlessness  and  anarchy  which  had  followed  the 
contact  of  white  traders  and  adventurers  with  native 
races  in  the  island  in  which  there  was  no  settled 
form  of  government. 
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I'Oi-  iiKiriy  yoai'S  pasi,  not  <mly  in  New  (iuiiit-a  ImiI 
throughout  the  Woslcrn  and  Southern  PaciHc,  a 
state  of  things  had  existed  which  "  had  tended  to 
the  promotion  of  strife  and  bloodshed  and  tlif 
deprivation  of  the  lands  and  liberties  of  th."'.  inhabi- 
tants."* Its  origin  is  referred  to  by  Sir  George  Gray 
as  far  back  as  18  48  as  a  "species  of  trade  which  had 
grown  in  the  native  inhabitants."  It  had  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  until,  in  1883,  the  Agents-General 
could  quote  a  long  line  of  authorities,  civil  and 
naval,  Impoi-ial  and  Colonial,  lay  and  missionary,  for 
their  arguments  that  it  had  become  intolerable  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  British  flag.  Men  who  had  lost  all 
the  instincts  of  civilisation  when  removed  from  its 
restraints  habitually  went  unpunished.  The 
islands  had  become  as  Fiji  had  been  before  annexa- 
tion—  so  many  little  Alsatias.  The  natives  added  a 
just  resentment  to  their  innate  hostility,  so  that  the 
whole  white  race  was  branded  for  the  crimes  of  a 
few.  But  though  all  the  authorities  were  agreed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  the  remedy  between  the  Colonial  and  the  Foreign 
Oifico  on  the  one  hand  and  the  representatives  of 
Australia  and  Fiji  on  the  other.  The  remedies  of 
the  British  Government  are  to  be  found  in  a  series 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  beginning  with  the  Foreign 
Jurisdiction  Act  of  1828  and  ending  with  the  two 
Acts  of  1875,  of  which  the  latter  constituted  the 
office  of  High  Commissioner  in  the  person  of  the 
Governor  of  Fiji,  and  gave  authority  to  establish  and 
define  his  court  under  a  subsequent  Order-in-Coun- 
cil.  The  fatal  defect  of  this  legislation  was  that  it 
applied  only  to  British  subjects.  It  was  "  not  to  be 
construed  to  extend  to  invest  Her  Majesty  with  any 
claim  or  title  whatsoever  over  the  islands  or  to 
dei'ogate  from  the  rights  of  people  iiilialiitina-  llicm 
or  of  their  chiefs  or  rulers." 

Not  only  was  the  legislation  inefTective  for  its 
purpose,  it  created  a  sense  of  unfairness  among 
British  subjects  and  of  license    among    those  who 

■*  See  Comuiodoie  Erskiue's  proclamation  of  a  Pro- 
tectorate over  New  Guinea. 
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wore  not.  It  was  a  serious  though  not  so  radical  a 
defect  that  the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  naval 
and  civil  authorities  were  left  undefined.  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon,  Governor  of  Fiji,  might  in  time  have 
taught  his  superiors  what  every  naval  officer  knew 
— that  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  a  punitive 
expedition  fostered  the  very  evil  which  it  was 
intended  to  suppress.  The  boundaries  of  his  juris- 
diction he  could  not  enlarge  unless,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Australian  Governments  he  could  persuade 
the  Secretaries  of  State  that  no  remedy  short  of 
annexation  could  be  effective. 

The  first  step  towards  a  settled  order  was  the 
annexation  of  Fiji  in  1875.  But  the  example  was 
not  to  be  followed  for  many  years.  Fiji  had  condi- 
tions favourable  to  annexation  w^hich  the  other 
islands  had  not.  It  had  one  king,  who  purported  to 
exercise  authority  over  the  whole  group.  It  had 
become  a  field  of  investment  for  Australian,  British 
and  American  capital,  and  had  already  been  sub- 
jected to  the  benevolent  interposition  of  foreigners, 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  introducing  order,  had 
promoted  war  and  anarchy.  When  the  king  with 
his  chiefs  offered  to  cede  the  island  first  to  Great 
Britain  and  afterwards  to  America,  the  offer  was 
refused;  but  in  1874,  after  a  joint  petition  from  the 
Australian  Colonies,  the  British  Government  was 
induced  to  accept  it.  The  Solomons,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  New  Hebrides  were  each  inhabited  by  many 
tribes.  There  was,  therefore,  no  one  authority 
through  whose  act  the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag 
could  be  regarded  not  as  the  imposition  of  a  strange 
power,  but  as  the  acceptance  of  a  request.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Australian  Colonies  had  weakened 
the  effect  of  their  remonstrance  by  refusing  to 
become  guarantors  of  an  annual  grant  in  aid  to 
Fiji  and  by  their  inability  to  speak  through  a  single 
government.  Both  their  weaknesses  were  remem- 
bered against  them  when  other  Australian  Ministers, 
of  whom  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  one,  urged  the 
annexation  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
Lord  Derby  repudiated  the  action  of  Sir  Thomas 
MTlwraith  in  1883,  he  had  no  idea  that  the  Colonies 
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t'ould  act  together  or  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  burden  of  annexation  with  its  benefits.  He 
was  undeceived  by  a  joint  remonstrance  from  the 
Agents-General  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
I8fi.'{,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  forcible 
stale  documents  ever  written.  It  should  be  studied 
in  tiie  Mitchell  Librai-y  for  its  value  both  as  a 
summary  of  an  ei)Och  in  the  history  of  Australian 
ex(ei"nal  alTairs,  and  as  an  example  of  the  strength 
which  learning  and  indignation  can  give  to  an  official 
despatch.  The  remonstrance  was  followed  by 
a  meeting  of  the  Australian  Premiers  and  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Protectorate  over  por- 
tion of  New  Guinea.  There  had  been  mutual 
c()ncess;ons.  'J'lie  t-ulonies  had  for  limited  pur- 
poses' become  unilled  and  (hi-ee  were  pi'cuared  to 
guarantee  an  annual  expenditure.  But  they  had 
come  too  late  for  their  full  purpose,  since  the  Ger- 
mans, in  1884,  annexed  portion  of  the  island 
and  so  verified  the  supposition  which  Lord  Derby 
had  declai'ed  to  be  unfounded  and  remote.  The 
Solomon  Islands  became  a  protectorate  in  1893,  and 
were  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in 
18'.)8.  Negotiations  for  their  transfer  to  an  Aus- 
tralian jurisdiction  were  begun  some  time  before 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  the 
Federal  Government  were  unwilling  to  accept  a 
new  responsibility.  Their  Resident  Commissioner  is 
still  subject  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  Fiji,  and 
the  islands  sufl'er  botli  from  the  limited  nature  of 
the  government  authority  and  from  their  remote- 
ness from  their  political  and  judicial  court  of 
appeal. 

The  New  Hebrides  at  one  time  caused  more  popu- 
lar excitement  in  Australia  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Pacific  together.  They  were  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  worst  outrages  of  ti-aders  and  recruiters,  and 
their  annexation  was  advocated  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing the  authority  which  a  government  alone 
could  exercise.  The  British  claim  went  back  to 
1841,  when  the  group  had  been  included  in  the 
commission     issued     to     the     Governor     of     New 
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Zealand,  but  by  1877  French  claims  had  begun 
to  be  asserted,  and  the  two  Governments, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  British,  issued  a 
mutual  self-charging  ordinance.  The  problem 
did  not  become  acute,  however,  until  a  few 
years  later,  when  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  sanction  very  great 
increases  in  the  French  convict  establishments  in 
the  Pacific.  Then  began  an  agitation  in  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  which  forced  the  British  Government, 
through  their  Ambassador,  Lord  Lyons,  to  take 
diplomatic  action  and  the  French  Government  to 
abandon  their  scheme.  This  particular  grievance 
was  gone  so  soon  as  the  danger  of  convicts  escaping 
to  the  Australian  coast  had  ceased  to  exist.  But 
throughout  the  history  of  the  group  the  method  of 
administration  and  the  relations  of  the  two  white 
peoples  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  New 
Hebrides  are  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  failure 
of  international  co-operation  in  the  treatment  of 
natives,  as  well  as  of  the  danger  of  finding  make- 
shift solutions  for  problems  outside  the  burning 
questions  of  their  day.  The  French  subjects  in  the 
New  Hebrides  have  been  well  represented  in  Paris, 
and  have  been  encouraged  in  protests  against  a 
danger  from  Australia  which  does  not  exist.  The 
attempt  to  form  an  Australian  settlement  some  years 
ago  was  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  forerunner  of  an 
invasion  or  the  outcome  of  a  new  Monroe  doctrine 
"  so  consonant  with  the  avarice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons."'  Unfortunately  the  New  Hebrides  were  not 
included  in  the  general  settlement  of  Anglo-French 
litigation  in  1904.  The  arrangement  concluded  in 
1906  is  absurdly  complicated,  and  is  unsatisfactory 
in  its  working.  It  was  considered  with  the  other 
problems  of  the  islands  by  a  joint  Commission  which 
sat  in  London  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
No  doubt  the  good  feeling  now  existing  between  the 
British  and  French  peoples  will  bring  about. the 
settlement  of  a  problem  which  has  defied  solution 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  One  step  at  least  may 
be  taken  by  the  Australian  Government.       It    may 
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abolish  the  distinction  by  which  at  present  the 
rebate  allowed  to  the  products  of  the  islands  is 
restricted  in  favour  of  British  settlers  as  the  rebate 
granted  in  New  Caledonia  is  restricted  in  favour  of 
the  French. 

The  condition  of  Now  Guinea  at  the  time  of 
annexation  has  been  described  by  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Church  of  England  missions,  Bishop 
Montgomery:  "Hardly  anywhere  in  the  world  is 
there  a  country  like  it,  untouched  by  such  slavery 
as  South  Africa  has  known,  free  from  drink  traffic, 
not  used  as  a  hunting-ground  for  labourers."  The 
description  is  somewhat  highly  coloured,  for  there 
had  already  been  dismally  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
bring  labourers  from  New  Guinea  to  work  in 
Queensland,  but  it  explains  the  opposition  of  two 
most  distinguished  missionaries.  Dr.  Lawes  and  Mr. 
Chalmers.  Sir  Thomas  IMcIlwraith  gave  the  reasons 
for  his  first  abortive  attempt  in  these  words: — "It 
did  not  spring  from  a  petty  desire  to  get  more  land, 
for  they  already  had  400,000,000  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  300,000  men,  nor  from  a  wish  to  get 
niggers  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations,  because 
they  knew  that  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  were  not 
fitted,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  bad 
neighbours  from  coming  near  thom  and  in  order  to 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire." 
The  same  motives  are  set  out  more  elaborately  and 
in  more  diplomatic  language  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  Australasian  Premiers  of   i88."3. 

The  Colonies  asked  for  the  annexation  of  so  much 
of  New  Guinea  as  was  not  already  claimed  by  the 
Netherlands.  The  answer  was  the  establishment  of 
a  protectorate  over  that  portion  of  the  territory  con- 
sidered to  be  of  immediate  interest  to  Australia. 
The  twofold  compromise  was  the  (iulc«mie  of  mixed 
motives  and  divided  councils.  T^'lween  1881  and 
1885,  the  date  of  the  Berlin  Act,  the  Colonial  party 
in  Germany  continually  urged  Prince  Bismarck  U> 
press  German  claims  to  interests  in  many  tropical 
countries  in  West  Africa,  on  (he  Congo  and  in  Fiji. 
The     Foreign    Ofiice,    under     Lord     Gr;in\ille,    was 
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anxious  to  arrivo  at  an  nndorstanding  which  woul-d 
show  that  Ity  a  policy  of  friendly  relations  with 
England  the  dhanccllor  could  uhtain  a  fair  and 
impartial  consideration  fur  his  wishes.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  against  the  wishes  of  the  Colonial 
Oihce  not  to  take  any  steps  without  consulting  Ger- 
many, and  then  only  to  deal  with  those  districts  in 
which  Germany  admitted  herself  to  have  no  inter- 
ests. The  establishment  of  a  protectorate  was 
preferred  to  annexation,  for  many  reasons.  Some 
British  Ministers  feared  to  trust  the  colonists  with 
the  control  of  native  races,  a  fear  which  was  shared 
by  many  distinguished  men  in  Australia.  Others, 
including  Lord  Derby,  believed  that  annexation 
would  involve  pacification,  that  the  island  was 
inhabited  by  some  millions  of  savage  tribesmen  and 
that  pacification  would  involve  a  prolonged  and 
costly  war.  Others,  again,  thought  it  wise  to  be 
content  with  a  stop-gap  measure  lest  an  opportunity 
should  be  finally  lost  and  material  offence  offered  to 
Australia. 

The  Protectorate  was  very  soon  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  Administrator  had  no  power 
to  impose  licence  fees  or  to  exercise  legislative  or 
judicial  functions.  If  Dr.  Lawes  had  had  his  way, 
he  would  not  have  had  the  power  to  take  any  land. 
Representations  were,  therefore,  made  that  nothing 
could  be  done  towards  systematic  administration 
until  the  Protectorate  was  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  Anglo-Australian  system  and  the  position  of  its 
ofllcers  determined. 

The  final  and  necessary  settlement  was  not  made 
until  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1887.  Sir  Samuel 
GrifTith,  who  was  both  Representative  of  Queensland 
and  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Council,  with  the  support  of  all  the  Colonies 
but  one,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  served  substantially  as  a 
charter  for  the  future  of  the  Territory. 

The  British  Government  agreed  to  contribute  a 
sum  of  £29,000  to  cover  preliminary  expenses  and 
formally  to  annex  the  Protectorate.    The  Australian 
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Ciuvcriiments  agreed  to  guaraiiled  llie  annual  |jay- 
nient  of  £15,000  for  ten  years,  ami  to  suix'ivise  the 
Territory  subject  to  the  following  conditions — that 
the  land  rights  of  (lie  natives  should  he  protected, 
(hat  natives  should  no(  be  removed  from  their  home 
districts  without  Imperial  assent,  that  trade  with 
natives  in  arms,  munitions,  explosives  and  alcohol 
should  be  prohibited  and  that  no  dilTerontial  duties 
should  be  imposed.  So  one  object  of  the  long  agita- 
tion was  at  last  obtained,  and  thereupon  the  Aus- 
tralian Governments  set  themselves  to  administer 
their  charge. 

When  Sir  Samuel  GrifTith  and  Lord  Knutsford 
were  arranging  the  conditions  on  which  New  Guinea 
should  be  governed,  they  also  defined  the  future 
relations  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  the  Imperial 
authorities,  and  the  Administrator.  Drafts  of 
laws  and  regulations,  estimates  of  expenditure, 
lequisitions  for  supplies,  and  oflicial  reports  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Queensland  to  be  for- 
warded by  him  to  the  Premier  of  the  Colony,  who 
could  submit  them  to  experts,  to  his  colleagues,  or 
to  any  other  contributory  Colony  as  the  case  might 
require.  The  Administrator  was  in  the  exercise  of 
his  legislative  and  administrative  functions  to  be 
guided  by  instructions  from  the  (lovernor  of  Queens- 
land, who,  in  turn,  was  to  submit  copies  of  all 
correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

As  indicated  already,  there  were  subjects  on 
which  laws  could  not  be  passed  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator had  the  right  of  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  whenever  he  should  think  it 
necessary.  The  arrangement  placed  considerable 
I)ower  in  the  hands  of  the  Premier  of  Queens- 
land for  the  time  being.  The  history  of  the 
transition  period  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  a 
test  of  the  rapacity  of  'Colonial  Ministers  to  govern 
or  supervise  the  government  of  a  tropical  depen- 
dency. On  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  man  best 
qualified  to  judge  is  emphatic.  Sir  William  Mac- 
gregor  makes  too  little  allowance  for  the  good  for- 
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tunc  of  tho  Australian  (lovorninoil.s  in  having  an 
olllcer  of  his  singular  qualifications  as  their  first 
administrator.  His  experience  in  Mauritius,  the 
Seyscheles,  and  Fiji  gave  him  unusual  opportunities 
of  comparison;  his  devotion  to  his  work  made  his 
standard  a  high  one,  and  his  long  term  of  office  gave 
him  an  unrivalled  knowledge.  He  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  Ministers  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
It  is  worth  while  quoting  from  two  of  his  speeches, 
the  first  from  a  speech  delivered  on  a  visit  to 
England  in  J  895,  the  second  when  he  was  in  a 
position  to  summarise  the  whole  of  his  experience 
in  1899:— 

"  In  ray  humble  opinion,  the  efforts  made  by  the 
contributing  Colonies  for  the  Papuan  are  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  of  British  colonisation.  There 
may  be  some  similar  instance  in  history  where 
colonial  governments  have,  at  their  own  expense, 
endeavoured  honestly  and  honourably  to  deal  fairly 
with  an  aboriginal  race  beyond  their  own  borders 
and  to  put  it  into  its  place  in  the  edifice  of  our 
national  civilisation,  but  no  similar  instance  is 
known  to  me.  Those  Colonies  are  not  content  with 
simply  securing  themselves  under  the  annexation  of 
New  Guinea,  but  they  are,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
carrying  on  a  great  work  in  the  possession — the 
greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has  been  undertaken 
by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies  single-handed, 
making  in  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  humanity 
efforts  that  are  creditable  to  the  Empire  and  most 
honourable  to  the  Colonies  directly  concerned  in 
finding  the  necessary  means.  It  is  right  that  this 
should  be  pointed  out,  because  many  persons,  per- 
haps not  unnaturally,  object  to  these  Colonies 
having  any  control  over  British  New  Guinea." 

In  1899: — "It  is  hardly  necessary  that  it  should 
be  stated  here  that  the  contributing  Colonies  have 
faithfully  carried  out  their  engagement  entered  into 
with  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  ten  years' 
administration.  They  have  done  more,  for  when 
appeals  have  been  made  by  the  Administrators  for 
some     additional    assistance    or     contribution,    the 
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appeal  has  not  been  made  in  Nain.  This  is  espe- 
cially creditable  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  which  is, 
in  a  mannei-,  cut  olT  by  its  position  irotn  New 
Guinea  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  Governments 
concerned  know  that  time  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  the  country,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  its 
features  and  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  did  not  force 
the  local  administration  to  proceed  with  fatal  speed. 
They  ha\e,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  contributed  at  least  an  equal 
quota,  established  and  maintained  a  government  in 
British  New  Guinea  which  is  so  just  and  considerate 
towards  the  natives,  that  if  there  exists  elsewhere  a 
govoi-nment  that  under  similar  circumstancs  is 
more  just  and  moi'o  considerate,  I  for  one  should 
like  to  give  some  study  to  its  working.  It  has  been 
a  gi'eat  expeiiment  to  entriist  the  administration  of 
such  a  country  to  ('olonios  possessing  representa- 
ii\Oi  constitutions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Secretary  (tf  Slate  is  satisfied  with  the  general 
result." 

With  these  extracts  may  be  compared  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  same  high  authority  published 
in  March,  1018,  when  considering  the  advisability 
of  placing  tlie  former  German  possessions  in  the 
South  Pacitic  under  Australian  control:- — • 

"  Can  tliese  territories,  with  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  original  inhabitants,  be  safely 
entrusted  to  Australia?  I  confess  frankly  that 
thirty  years  ago  I  should  have  answered  emphati- 
cally No."  Circumstances  have  greatly  changed,  and 
so  has  my  deliberate  opinion." 

In  the  constitutional  relations  of  Australia  with 
the  Pacific,  the  next  important  event  is  the  assump- 
tion of  authoi'ity  over  Papua  by  the  Commonwealth. 
The  first  step  was  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Par- 
liament expressed  through  resolutions  of  both 
Houses  to  make  the  possession  a  territory  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  second  the  passing  of  the 
Papua  .'\ct  in  1905,  followed  by  its  proclamation  in 
1906.  'J'he  constitution  is  a  skeleton  Act  with  a 
preamble  setting  out  the  history  of  the  Territory. 
Tt  fixes  fho  annual  cnnfrihntinn  from  fho  Anctralian 
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revenue  at  £20,000,  and  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  an  Executive 
Council  of  oHicials  and  a  Legislative  Council  nomi- 
nated partly  from  residents  in  the  Territory.  The 
Legislative  Council  has  the  power  to  make  ordi- 
nances subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Jjieutenant- 
Governor  and  to  the  necessity  of  postponing  the 
operation  of  certain  of  them  for  the  consent  of  the 
Governor-General.  No  change  can  be  made  by 
it  in  the  policy  which  the  Government  has  pur- 
sued since  its  foundation  in  land  legislation,  the 
transfer  of  natives  from  one  part  of  the  Territory 
to  another  or  abroad,  or  the  supply  of  intoxicants  to 
natives,  nor  can  coloured  labour  be  introduced. 
The  Papua  Act  does  not  exhaust  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Commonwealth  which  over  a  terri- 
tory are  those  of  a  sovereign  State,  but,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  only  instance  of  the  exercise  of  these  powers. 
The  centres  of  authority  are  the  Minister  for  Home 
Affairs  and  Territories,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Minister's  influence  over 
the  future  of  the  Territory  may  be  exercised  when- 
ever extra  grants  of  money  are  needed  for  develop- 
ment purposes,  when  important  ordinances  are 
proposed,  and  again  when  complaints  against  the 
Administration  are  made  by  dissatisfied  share- 
holders. But  at  best  he  can  only  assist  or  retard 
the  policy  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  whose  per- 
sonality is  decisive.  It  is  the  least  part  of  his  work 
to  introduce  new  labour  regulations  and  to  link  up 
one  outpost  with  another,  so  that  in  time  the  whole 
Territory  may  be  covered,  or  to  conduct  exploring 
expeditions.  It  depends  on  him  whether  the  policy 
hitherto  pursued  in  Papua  should  be  maintained, 
whether  in  fulfilling  its  dual  obligation  to  the  native 
races  and  to  consumers  of  tropical  products 
throughout  the  world  the  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  be  inspired  by  that  broad  humanity  which 
sees  in  the  most  primitive  forms  of  human  life  a 
type  to  be  respected  and  to  be  guided  to  its  place  in 
modern  civilisation. 

The  nature  of  Australia's  problems  in  the  Pacific 
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(lining  tliis  sre'diid  period  lias  already  been  indi- 
cated. 'IMnj  end  of  tiie  Spanish-American  war  and 
events  contemporary  with  it  brouglil  a  new  group 
of  personages  on  to  tliis  corner  of  I  lie  stage  of  world 
politics.  The  I'nited  Slates,  though  tentatively  and 
with  much  hesitation,  assumed  the  control  of  over- 
.seas  dominions  and  entered  upon  the  responsible 
task  of  educating  an  imperfectly  civilised  race,  for 
self-government  and  independence,  Germany 
acquired  by  purchase  from  Spain  tlie  possessions 
whicli  slic  had  fniled  to  obtain  by  arbitration, 
•lapan  had  tMileii'd  on  her  care<M'  of  r'X{)ansion  by  the 
defeat  of  China,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  to 
become  the  Ally  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conqueror 
of  Russia.  All  these  events  transformed  the  condi- 
tions of  that  portion  of  the  probleins  of  world 
politics  in  which  Australia,  by  her  geographical 
posititm,  by  her  social  ideals  and  by  her  commercial 
outlook,  is  especially  interested.  To-day  another 
radical  alleration  has  been  made  by  the  defeat  of 
German  ambitions  and  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  her  vast  naval  programme  into  exe- 
cution. Small  nationalities  as  well  as  Great  Powers 
are  affected  by  these  changes,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  speculate  on  the  ultimate  place  of  Australia 
in  the  new  order.  This  writer,  however,  is  reminded 
of  a  passage  in  Lord  Morley's  reminiscences,  in 
which,  when  deciding  between  the  career  of  a  poli- 
tician and  a  journalist  he  was  tempted  to  become  a 
I)olitician  by  "  that  knowledge  of  decisive  facts 
which  make  all  the  difTerence."  It  is  safest  to  keep 
to  the  problems  of  the  South  Pacilic.  They  touch 
the  reputation  and  the  prospects  of  Austi^alia  very 
closely,  and  they  are  sufllciently  important  to  our 
future  prosperity  to  deserve  the  closest  attention. 

The  tirst  of  them  is  presented  by  the  relation  of 
the  islands  to  the  defence  of  Australia.  They  form 
two  lines,  the  outer  consisting  of  the  groups  for- 
merly occupied  by  Germany  and  now  by  Japan,  the 
inner  by  New  Guinea,  the  Solomons,  Fiji,  and  Tonga. 
Both  lines  contain  first-class  harbours,  those  of  the 
Pelews  and  Cai-olines  being  the  best.  Both  lines 
command  the  trade  routes  to  the  East  and  to  the 
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Panama  Canal.  The  inner  luiglil  .sfrse  as  a  sLarLing 
jtoint  for  an  invasion  of  the  Queensland  coast.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  disposition  of  the  power  in  pos- 
session of  these  islands  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  future  of  Australia.  If  that  power  were 
hostile  and  aggressive  we  should  have  to  maintain 
a  defensive  fleet  and  a  standing  army  as  well.  If 
they  were  in  our  own  hands  they  might  remain 
unfortified  except  as  observation  posts,  and  we 
should  have  no  need  to  take  measures  against  an 
attack  without  warning.  * 

The  conditions  of  this  problem  have  been  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  adoption  of  the  mandatory 
system  under  the  supervision  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  But  the  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
Justification  of  the  claim  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
that  the  islands  should  not  be  restored  to  Germany 
and  of  the  action  of  the  Australian  representatives 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Naval  authorities  that  the  return  of  the 
islands  formerly  governed  by  Germany  would  have 
necessitated  an  increase  of  seven  millions  per 
annum  to  the  Australian  expenditure  on  defence. 
This  belief  was  supported  by  the  discovery  that  the 
German  plans  and  surveys  found  in  New  Guinea 
after  the  occupation  were  for  naval  and  not  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  that  all  the  wireless  sta- 
tions were  of  a  power  far  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  merchant  shipping.  The  sense  of  danger 
was  increased  by  the  progress  of  submarine  war- 
fare. If  submarines  could  not  have  starved  Aus- 
tralia they  might  have  cut  her  off  from  the  shortest 
route  to  America  and  to  England.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  look  at  a  map  in  order  to  realise  that  a 
hostile  power  in  possession  of  the  German  terri- 
tories could  have  -made  the  seas  in  our  neighbor- 
hood as  unsafe  as  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  during  the  later  months  of  the  war. 

*  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  problem  under  pre- 
war conditions  reference  •should  be  made  to  "  Naval  Policy 
and  tbe  Pacific  Question."  an  nrticle  wliich  appeared  in  the 
'Round  Table"  for  ,7une,  1914.  See  also  Lord  Jellicoe's 
report. 
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I'lie  MtiidcnL  who  wislit-s  lo  study  I  he  iL-ci-nt  pro- 
gress of  Australian  shipping  in  the  Pacific  should 
road  the  report  of  the  Inlcistate  Coniniission,  and 
especially  the  statement  lianded  in  by  Mr.  \V.  H. 
Lucas,  representing  liurns,  Philp  and  Co.  He  will 
there  find  an  account  of  the  subsidies  enjoyed  by 
French,  (German,  and  .Tapanese  lines,  of  the  routes 
now  used  and  of  thoso  projected  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  copra  and  other  products  direct  from 
the  islands  lo  Europe.  It  is  clear  that  the  position 
of  Sydney  as  a  port  of  transhipment  and  as  the 
headquarters  of  an  export  trade  to  the  islands,  was 
before  the  war  in  some  danger.  Australian  ship- 
I)ors  declared  that  they  were  handicapped  by  the 
necessity  of  paying  Australian  wages  and  observing 
Australian  conditions  on  their  mail  boats,  and  by 
the  German  system  of  arranging  exclusive  contracts 
with  the  planters  in  German  possessions.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  say  how  these  conditions 
will  be  affected  by  the  terms  of  peace.  Australian 
shippers  will  no  longer  be  excluded  as  they  were 
first  from  .Jaluit  and  afterwai'd's  from  Rabaul;  but 
whether  or  no  they  will  be  able  to  compete  for  Ger- 
man trade  must  depend  on  the  future  of  the  German 
mercantile  marine  and  of  the  German  plantations. 
If  the  plantations  are  still  owned  by  German  firms, 
with  their  headquarters  at  Hamburg,  and  if  German 
lines  still  compete,  there  will  be  a  tendency,  even 
in  the  absence  of  a  binding  agreement,  to  ignore 
Sydney  and  to  ship  direct  to  Europe.  Much  depends 
on  the  terms  of  the  mandate.  It  may  be  that  Aus- 
tralia will  bo  able  to  enforce  her  own  shipping  laws 
on  all  vessels  trading  to  the  island  under  her  admin- 
istration. Much  also  depends  on  the  future  of  the 
manufacture  of  copra,  the  chief  product  of  the 
islands,  and  on  the  investment  of  Australian  capital. 
Although  the  methods  of  manufacture  have  been 
greatly  improved,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  great 
increase  immediately  in  the  amount  of  copra  treated 
in  Australia.  The  average  Australian  consumption 
in  recent  years  was    only  about    10,000    tons,   or 
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approximately  one-sixth  of  the  amount  produced  in 
the  South  Pacific,  whicli  is  less  than  14  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bri- 
tish consumption  is  likely  to  have  increased  con- 
siderahly  in  consequence  of  the  factoi'ies  established 
and  the  habits  formed  during  the  wmr.  Something- 
also  may  turn  on  the  improved  conditions  of  ship- 
ping, which  may  tend  to  bring  competing  lines  up 
to  the  Australian  standard. 

The  remaining  constitutional,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  are  discussed  in  the  same  Report 
and  in  the  annexed  evidence,  which  together 
form  an  invaluable  collection  of  facts  and 
opinions.  The  Commissioners  took  evidence  from 
traders,  planters,  and  scientists,  and  were  assisted 
by  documents  supplied  by  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Fiji,  as  well  as  by  a  study 
of  the  more  recent  literature  on  the  subject.  But, 
as  they  themselves  complained,  they  were  handi- 
capped by  a  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge.  No  final 
settlement  of  the  Pacific  problems  should  be  arrived 
at  until  an  investigation  has  been  conducted  in  the 
islands  themselves.  An  example,  both  of  the  value 
and  of  the  practicability  of  such  an  enquiry  has  been 
afl'orded  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  whose 
representative,  the  Rev.  F.  Lenwood,  visited  the 
islands  during  the  opening  years  of  the  war. 

For  good  or  evil,  missionaries  have  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  history  of  the  South 
Seas.  Their  services  in  Papua  have  been  warmly 
acknowledged  both  by  Judge  Murray  and  by  Sir 
William  McGregor.  By  those  who  have  not  time 
to  study  individual  lives,  Mr.  Lenwood's  survey, 
"  Pastels  of  the  Pacific,"  should  be  read  beside  the 
detailed  pictures  of  Native  Life,  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Chignell,  and  the  impressionistic  opening  chapters 
of  Stevenson's  "  In  the  South  Seas,"  remembering 
always  Stevenson's  statement  that  only  two  writers 
have  written  of  the  South  Seas  with  genius,  and  one 
of  them  was  stone  deaf. 

The  principal  groups  which  such  a  Commission 
would    visit    are    the    Solomon     Islands,    the    New 
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Hebrides,    the    Gilbert    and    EUice    Group,  Tongy., 
Papua,  and  the  Cook  Islands. 

Fiji  is  a  Crown  Colony  under  a  Governor  and  a 
Legislative  Council,  comi)rising  eleven  oflicial  mem- 
bers, seven  elective  members  and  two  native  mem- 
bers. The  Governor  fills  the  oflice  of  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pacific,  but  the  two  functions  are 
(luite  dislincl.  Its  total  export  trade  in  1913  was 
1:1,420,000,  of  which  £1,209,000  was  the  price  of 
sugar,  and  £108,000  of  bananas,  and  of  which  all 
but  £9,500  worth  wont  to  Biitish  possessions.  Fiji 
has  been  for  many  years  dei)endent  on  India  for  its 
supply  of  native  labour,  which  under  the  indenture 
system  has  now  ceased. 

The  Solomon  Islands  form  a  Protectorate  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Resident  Commissioner,  but 
under  the  supervision  of  the  High  Commissioner. 
11  has  an  important  and  growing  export  trade  which 
amounted  in  1912-13  to  £109,000,  of  which  cdina 
represented  £73,000.  and  ivory  nuts  £20,000.  The 
labour  supply  is  obtained  from  the  islands,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  has 
already  ceased  to  be  suflicient  for  the  needs  of  the 
plantations. 

The  New  Hobridcs  are  governed  by  tlio  extremely 
complex  system  of  the  condominium.  It  includes 
a  French  administration  and  a  French  tribunal  to 
•  leal  with  I-'rench  subjects,  an  English  administra- 
tion and  an  luiglish  tribunal  to  deal  with  British 
subjects,  a  mixed  tribunal  presided  over  by  a  Span- 
ish judge  to  try  all  actions  relating  to  property,  all 
actions  between  employers  and  employees,  and 
between  natives  and  Europeans,  and  a  joint  naval 
commission  entrusted  with  litigious  matters  be- 
tween natives,  and  exercisable  by  otficers  of  a  war- 
ship by  their  nationality.  In  1917  the  number  of 
Frt^nch  residents  was  Oil.  and  thf  Biitish  262.  The 
jiroducts  of  the  islands  are  cocoanuts,  coiree.  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  maize.  The  native  labour  supply  is 
jnelllcient    and   inadequate.    an<l    efl'orts     to    obtain 
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recruits  from  China  and  from  Java  have  not  been 
successful. 

Samoa  is  under  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  It  has  a  white  popu- 
lation of  about  600.  Its  annual  exports  before  the 
war  were  valued  at  £300,000,  of  which  the  principal 
were  copra  £210,000,  cocoa  £70,000,  and  rubber 
£20,000.  It  has  depended  for  some  time  on  inden- 
tured labour  from  China,  the  native  inhabitants 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  soil  without  the  neces- 
sity of  working  for  white  masters.  This  inden- 
tured supply  has  now  been  cut  off  by  the  decision 
of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  approved  of  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  plantation  owners,  in 
default  of  any  substitute,  predict  immediate  ruin. 
The  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Group  are  a  Crown  Colony, 
still  administered  as  a  Protectorate  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  High  Commissioner.  This 
is  the  one  group  which  claims  to  have  as  much 
labour  as  it  needs.  Its  chief  commercial  interest 
is  not  in  the  group  itself,  but  in  Ocean  Island,  which 
is  administered  as  part  of  it.  The  island,  which 
is  the  property  of  the  Pacific  Phosphate  Company, 
produces  annually  some  £300,000  worth  of  high- 
grade  phosphates,  the  labour  being  supplied  by  the 
islands  under  a  short  term  of  indenture. 

Tonga  is  a  protected  kingdom  administered  by 
a  British  Agent  and  Consul,  with  an  export  trade 
in  normal  years  worth  slightly  over  £200,000,  the 
greater  part  of  which  consists  of  copra  grown  by 
native  labour. 

The  Cook  Group  is  a  dependency  of  New  Zealand, 
with  an  export  ti-ade  worth  about  £109,000  per 
annum,  made  up  principally  by  oranges,  limes,  cot- 
ton, .coffee,  bananas,  arrowroot,  and  copra. 

The  system  of  government  in  force  in  Papua  has 
already  been  described.  The  labour  supply  of  the 
territory  is  self-contained;  it  is  now  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  agricultural  development.  Owing  to 
the  gradual  pacification  of  the  natives  and-  the. 
improvement  of  their  relations  with  the- settlers,  its 
volume  of  trade  has  steadily  increased,  until  in  1918 
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the    exports    amounted     to    £220,599,    as    against 
£156,000  in  1917,  and  £125,000  in  1916. 

The  German  possessions,  apart  from  Samoa,  were 
before  (he  war  administered  from  Ilaiiaul,  witli  tin' 
title  of  a  protectorate.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses they  were  divided  into  two  groups,  known 
respectively  as  "  The  Old  Protectorate  "  and  "  The 
Island  Tei»ritory."  The  Old  Protectorate  has  for 
the  past  four  yeai-s  been  occupied  by  Australian 
forces,  the  New  Protectorate,  with  the  exception  of 
(he  Phosphate  island  of  Nauru,  by  Japan.  The  Old 
Protectorate  is  made  up  of  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland, 
(he  Bismarck  Arcliipolago.  including  New  Britain 
and  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  Islands  of  Buka 
and  Bougainville.  The  products  are  substantially 
identical  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  British 
|)Ossessions.  The  conditions  of  life  are  to  some 
extent  d(Terentia(ed  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
elements,  and  by  the  interchange  of  labour  there 
has  been  very  litde  pacihcation  inland,  and  no  such 
lasting  impression  has  been  made  as  to  prevent 
the  British  and  German  islands  being  administered 
together  without  any  radical  change  in  standards 
of  living,  or  in  methods  of  development. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  that  the  one  problem  which  dominates 
all  others  in  the  South  Pacific  is  that  of  imporled 
labour.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  an  Australian 
problem,  since  it  is  not  one  which  Australian  Gov- 
ernments can  decide.  But  indirectly  it  touches 
Auslralia'n  interests  very  closely  since  neither  her 
shippers,  nor  her  investors,  nor  her  exporling 
houses  can  prosper  unless  (he  producdvc  power  of 
the  islands  is  maintained,  and  since  the  solulion  is 
sure  to  be  qaoted  as  a  guide  for  those  territories  to 
be  administered  by  her  under  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Commission  describe  the  need  for  systematic 
treatmenl  as  urgent  and  overdue.  Each  one  of  (he 
islands.  wi(h  (he  exception  of  (he  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
group  and  Papua,  is  seeking  immigrants  from  China 
or  from  Bi'itish  India,  and  have  little  pi'ospect  of 
satisfaction.       Clearly,  (he  Sou(h  Pacific    is   faced 
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Willi  ont^  of  those  changes  of  system  which,  what- 
ever their  permanent  effect,  always  cause  temporary 
loss  and  disorganisation. 

An  indentured  system  under  which  labourers  are 
bound  to  remain  for  long  periods  in  a  strange  coun- 
try working  under  conditions  in  which  family  life 
is  impossible  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The 
benefits  it  confers  on  the  labourer  are  stated  in  Mr. 
Alleyne  Ireland's  book,  "The  Far  Eastern  Tropics." 
Its  economic  advantages  are  set  out  in  an  exhaus- 
tive report  by  two  commissaries  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, Messrs  McNeil  and  Ghimman  Lai,  the  most 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  since  the  Des  Voeux 
Report  of  1870.  But  these  benefits  and  advantages 
belong  to  a  past  stage  of  development.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  will  not  allow  the  inden- 
tured Chinese  to  remain  in  Samoa;  the  people  of 
Bi'itish  India  will  not  allow  their  kinsmen  to  be  sent 
except  as  freemen  and  potential  colonists  to  Fiji. 
Planters  from  the  Solomons  have  sought  to  get 
recruits  for  shorter  terms  but  have  failed,  and  the 
appeals  of  the  New  Hebrides  are  unanswerd.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  observers  very  well  qualified  to 
judge  that  the  planters  would  get  more  relief  if  they 
paid  more  attention  to  their  own  islands.  One  of 
the  most  learned  and  experienced  of  missionaries, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burton,  believes  that  both  in  Fiji  and 
Samoa  natives  may  be  induced  to  work  by  a  system 
of  education  which  would  weaken  their  communal 
system  and  gives  them  new  wants,  and  he  thinks 
that  nothing  else  but  a  return  to  work  will  save  them 
from  gradual  extinction.  In  the  Solomons  it  is 
disputed  whether  the  further  pacification  of  the 
islands  will  bring  forward  new  reciaiits  or  kill  the 
present  supply  by  making  home  life  more  safe  for 
the  native.  In  Fiji,  again,  great  things  are  hoped 
from  the  further  encouragement  of  farming  among 
Indians  out  of  their  indentures.  But  it  is  not 
supposed  that  all  the  needs  of  the  islands  will  be 
satisfied  by  any  of  these  remedies.  Their  pros- 
perity must  still  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  repre- 
sentatives   of   a    variety    of    interests    to    devise    a 
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system    of    iiiiiiiigrulion    cijusouant     wiUi     jihMl.rn 
standards  of  indt'pendence  and  solf-iTspt-ft. 

Papua  is  a  dii-ectly  Australian  pi-obU'in  ami  must 
Ijc  studied  by  itself.  It  may  be  as  wt-U  to  enume- 
rate its  principal  elements.  The  first  is  the  policy 
of  the  Government  as  carried  out  by  successive 
administrators.  It  is  described  by  Judge  Murray  as 
"  to  show  how  the  civilisation  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury can  be  introduced  among  a  people  in  the  stone 
age,  not  only  without  injury  to  them  but  to  their 
lasting  benefit  and  their  permanent  advance  upon 
the  road  of  civilisation."  The  second  is  the  veto 
on  alien  immigration.  The  immigration  ordinance 
follows  the  model  of  Australian  legislation,  but  its 
effect  is  not  so  much  to  preserve  racial  purity  as  to 
preserve  the  right  to  labour,  which  is  the  safeguard 
against  decay  for  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
third  element  is  the  nature  of  the  J*apuans,  They 
are  the  child  peoples  of  the  world.  They  have  no 
gift  of  persistence  and  so  little  power  of  cohesion 
that  even  Sir  William  McGregor  was  unable  to  deal 
with  them  through  their  village  chiefs.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  labour  of  the  country  were  handed  over 
to  aliens  the  people  would  die  out  and  Australians 
would  be  convicted  of  failure  to  carry  out  their 
obligation  to  the  races  whose  t(!rritory  they 
had  occupied  for  their  own  se"curity.  The  fourth 
is  a  rational  system  of  land  tenure  under  which  the. 
natives  arc  given  absolute  security  in  the  lands 
efTectively  occupied  while  the  rest  are  alienated 
through  the  government  on  long  leases.  The  lahour 
problem  did  not  become  serious  until  1907.  Sir- 
William  McGregor  stated  in  his  last  report  thai  Mie 
time  had  arrived  for  agricultural  development  to 
begin,  but  it  did  not,  in  fact,  begin  until  after  the 
Report  of  the  Papua  Royal  Commission  in  1907,  the 
appointment  of  which  was  one  result  of  Mr.  Atlee 
Hunt's  visit  and  repoi-|  in  1905.  \  new  element  was 
then  added  to  the  problem  as  it  had  pi-esented  itself 
to  Sir  William  McGi'egor.  The  Government  I  hen 
accepted  a  dual  obligation  not  only  to  protect  the 
natives  but  to  enable  the  territory  to  make  its  due 
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contribution  to  the  world's  stock  of  raw  material. 
In  preparing  for  this  period  the  missionaries  had 
given  great  help  both  by  their  studies  of  native  dia- 
lects and  by  the  confidence  which  they  had  estab- 
lished among  the  natives.  Sir  William  McGregor 
had  left  behind  him  his  institution  of  the  village 
constables,  though  the  greater  part  of  his  work  had 
been  obliterated.  Still,  the  prospect  before  adminis- 
ti'ators  was  not  attractive.  The  Papuans,  though 
they  had  worked  well  for  the  gold-miners,  had  a  bad 
reputation.  A  large  number — probably  the  majority 
—  were  head  hunters  or  cannibals,  and  all  were,  as 
many  are  now,  in  the  Stone  Age.  Moreover,  their 
wants  were  easily  satisfied,  and  it  was  not  thought 
possible  to  supply  them  with  any  motive  for  work. 
T^'orced  labour  was  out  of  the  question  even  if  it  had 
been  desired.  The  administration,  therefore,  set 
itself  to  give  the  native  confidence,  to  create  in  him 
new  wants  and  to  bring  a  large  area  of  the  country 
under  control.  The  labour  ordinance  was  slightly 
amended,  and  was  enforced.  The  labourer  was  paid 
his  wages,  was  properly  housed,  and  returned  home 
at  the  end  of  his*  contract  of  service.  Plantations 
were  regularly  inspected  by  police  ofTicers  and 
magistrates  and  officials  of  the  department  of  native 
affairs.  Education  was  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
introduce  an  individualistic  element  into  commu- 
nistic habits  and  to  discover  latent  capacities  for 
skilled  manual  labour.  The  system  may  be  judged 
by  the  results  as  they  are  seen  to-day  in  the  former 
head-hunters  of  the  Piirani  delta  working  content- 
edly as  navvies  on  the  Port  Moresby  roads  and  in  the 
number  of  recruits  coming  foward  who  are  at  last 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  territory.  It  is  not 
argued  that  native  labour  will  ever  develop  the 
territory  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  1906  or  by  the  example  of  the 
Federal  Malay  States  or  Java.  Papua  is  a  sparsely 
populated  country,  with  scarcely  any  large  villages 
except  on  the  coast,  and  a  great  deal  of  waste  land. 
If  20,000  recruits  are  ever  obtained  they  will  con- 
stitute a  large  percentage  of  the  population.      But 
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lliosi'  r<'!5Ul(s  ;iit'  ill!  aiiswt'r  iiol  niily  (u  pioniclioiis 
of  failure  but  lo  tlio  charge  of  "  coddling  "  wliicli 
lias  been  directed  against  the  administration  in 
Papua,  as  in  every  other  tropical  British  possession. 
Some  of  those  charges  may,  no  doubt,  be  attributed 
((»  tlie  nature  of  the  products  of  the  territory.  The 
udniinistrator  remarks  in  his  report  for  1910-17, 
when  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  past  ten  years: 
"Critics  s(»m<Mimes  forget  that  a  cocoanut  pahn  is 
not  like  a  cabbage;  it  takes  many  years  to  come  lo 
maturity,  and  a  plantation  whicli  was  taken  up  in 
1906  would  probably  not  be  in  full  bearing  yet. 
'J'here  are  about  35,000  acres  of  cocoanut  plantation 
in  the  Territory,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  even- 
tually these  will  produce  from  16,000  to  18.000  tons 
of  copra,  valued  at  over  £300,000.  But  not  yet;  we 
must  wait  awhile,  not  because  the  Commonwenlih 
or  the  Papuan  administration  is  dilatory  or  inelli- 
cient,  but  because  cocoanuts  grow  slowly.  And  so 
with  rubber.  There  are  about  7000  acres  planted, 
and  I  suppose  that  in  time  they  will  bring  in,  say,  a 
thousand  tons  of  rubber  worth,  perhaps,  a  quarter 
of  a  million;  but  again,  not  yet^for  the  trees  must 
have  time  to  grow,  and  no  government  can  hurry 
them." 

The  union  of  the  German  possessions  in  the 
Paoilic  with  Papua  would  not  present  any  serious 
dilTiculties.  The  most  important  difTerences 
between  the  respective  administrations  have  been 
two.  The  Germans  admit  alien  immigrants,  and 
they  alienate  land  in  fee  simple,  which  is  not 
allowed  either  in  Papua  or  the  Solonmns.  But  the 
Gernuvn  administration  has  nut  made  such  an 
impression  that  a  unimi  with  Papua  would  cause 
serious  inconvenience.  The  number  of  settlers  is 
very  small,  although  the  plantations  are  older  than 
those  of  Papua.  The  total  German  population  of 
the  old  Protectorate  in  19  13  was  542,  of  whom  250 
were  missionaries.  The  native  races  are  identical 
in  origin  anil  not  very  far  removed  in  tiieir  progress 
towards  civilisation.  The  products  of  the  two  pos- 
sessions are  practically  the  same,  although  In 
economic  development  Pa.pua  is    somewhat    further 
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advanced.  Tlic  Germans  liave  esLablislied  a  good 
school  for  natives,  but  the  language  prevailing 
throughout  the  possession,  so  far  as  there  is  one,  is 
"  pidgin  English."  The  system  of  administration  by 
scattered  outposts  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier.  The  police  system  of  Papua  has  been 
described  by  a  Dutch  official  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
observation  as  a  model  for  other  tropical  countries. 
Both  Papua  and  German  New  Guinea  have  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  which  have  yet  to  be  fully  tested 
and  which  may  prove  additions  of  great  value  to 
the  wealth  of  the  two  countries.  Their  future 
prosperity  depends  mainly  on  two  factors— on  the 
supply  of  shipping  and  the  supply  of  labour.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  supply  of  labour  is  now  adequate  to 
the  land  under  cultivation,  though  the  number  of 
recruits  fluctuates  from  year  to  year.  The  supply 
of  shipping  during  the  war  has  been  inadequate,  and 
freights  have  been  embarrassingly  high.  The  result 
has  been  that  there  has  been  little  development  in 
agriculture,  the  great  progress  recorded  having 
been  attributable  to  the  growth  to  full  bear- 
ing of  cocoanut  and  rubber  plantations,  which 
now  cover  an  area  of  some  57,000  acres. 
It  is  estimated  that  within  a  few  years  the 
revenue  from  the  cocoanut  plantations  will  be 
from  £200,000  to  £300,000,  and  that  from  rubber 
plantations  about  the  same.  Australians,  however, 
will  note  that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  Papua  and  the  problems  it  presents  are  by 
no  means  entirely  economic  or  strategic.  It  has 
been  the  duty  of  the  Australian  Government  to  And 
officials  who  at  a  low  rate  of  pay  and  without  the 
attraction  of  publicity  will  carry  out  the  task  of 
administration.  The  work  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult,  needing  a  rare  combination  of  learning  and 
sympathy,  of  mental  vigour  and  physical  strength. 
Its  success  may  be  judged  less  from  the  statistics  of 
production  than  from  the  detailed  statement  of 
resident  magistrates  and  other  officials  who  supple- 
ment the  annual  report  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  Papuan  reports  under  Judge  Murray  have  con- 
tinued the   tradition  of  breadth   and  of  sympathy 
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which  was  fuunded  by  Sir  William  AlcCiregor.  The 
leader  sees  how  the  records  of  other  tropical  coun- 
tries have  been  searched  for  parallels,  how  the 
country  has  been  gradually  covered  by  outposts 
following  the  example  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Federated  Malay  Slates  and  how  natives  have  been 
encouraged  to  form  (heir  own  plantations  on  the 
model  of  those  cultivated  by  the  West  African 
negroes  under  British  rule.  At  the  same  time,  he 
will  lind  a  continuous  determination  to  conserve 
native  interests  and  to  treat  the  native  as  an  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  respect  which  has  no  parallel.  An 
Australian  before  the  war  who  remembered  the 
gloomy  prognostications  with  which  this  enterprise 
was  begun  and  the  criticism  with  which  it  has  been 
followed,  should  have  regarded  these  results  with 
wonder  and  gratitude.  To-day  we  find  them  recog- 
*nised  in  the  responsibilities  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  Australia  under  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
position  of  mandatory  was  to  some  extent  a  recog- 
nition of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Australian  troops  and 
to  a  concession  to  the  demands  of  her  representa- 
tives. But  it  would  not  have  been  awarded  so 
readily  but  for  the  record  of  wisdom  and  humanity 
in  the  treatment  of  native  races  which  has  been 
established  in  Papua  under  the  Commonwealth 
through  the  strength  and  patience  of  the  present 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  loyalty  of  his  staff.  The 
extended  authority  will  have  this  advantage  that  it 
will  give  greater  opportunities  to  the  Commonwealth 
officials,  and  will  render  this  branch  of  the  Public 
Service  moi-e  atti-activo.  But  it  will  impose  a  great 
strain  on  IIh'  i-osources  of  Austi-alian  manhood,  and 
will  demand  a  continuance  of  the  same  tiualities 
both  in  the  Ministers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in 
the  officials  of  the  territory  as  have  been  shown  in 
the  Government  of  Papua.  The  German  Government 
spent  money  on  public  works  on  the  coast  which 
Australia  would  have  spent  on  the  pacification  of 
the  territory.  The  wages  paid  by  tlie  Germans  to 
natives  were  half  those  on  which  Australians  will 
insist.  Australians  will  not  permit  the  continuance 
of  llo-i'ciint!  as  a  lioiina!  fono  of  piini<hnit'Ml .     'riiei-e 
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will,  therefore,  be  less  progress  with  roads  and 
bridges,  many  complaints,  and  many  charges  of 
coddling.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  mandate 
of  this  type  does  not  imply  a  limited  tenure.  The 
natives  of  New  Guinea  and  of  the  Solomons  belong 
to  races  which  have  been  stationary  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years.  There  will  be  no  pretence  of 
educating  them  in  the  hope  that  they  will  one  day 
be  able  to  govern  themselves.  The  only  event  on 
which  the  mandate  will  be  withdrawn  will  be"  a 
departure  from  the  Australian  tradition  and  a 
failure  in  the  trust.  Finally  it  may  be  said  that  the 
position  of  paramountcy  implied  in  this  mandate 
has  not  been  sought  by  the  Australian  people. 
Many  students  of  these  problems  anticipated  the 
creation  of  a  Pacific  Federation,  possibly  having  its 
headquarters  in  Sydney,  but  certainly  having  its  own 
representatives  in  the  Councils  of  the  Empire. 
There  are  many  obvious  difTerences  between  the 
interests  of  these  islands  and  those  of  a  people 
imposing  duties  on  tropical  products  and  to  main- 
tain very  definite  social  and  economic  ideals. 
Possibly  a  Federation  may  be  established  which  will 
give  uniformity  and  stability  in  place  of  the  many 
anomalous  distinctions  now  in  force  among  the 
Grown  Colonies.  But  it  will  not  alter  the  fact  ihat 
the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference,  however 
honourable  to  Australia,  has  given  her  new  problems 
both  foreign  and  domestic  which  will  prove  very 
exacting  to  a  continent  still  in  the  elementary  stages 
of  its  own  development.* 

Postscript. 

The  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  defining  the 
rights  and  duties  of  mandatories  are  contained  in 
Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  is  as  follows: —  - 

"To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under 

*  A  list;  of  authorities  would  have  been  added  to  this 
chapter  but  for  the  fact  that  a  bibliofPaphy  has  beeu 
published  by  Mr.  Percy  Allen,  the  editor  of  M'Carron, 
Stewart  and  Co.'s  handbook,  to  whose  library  of  Pacific 
literature  every  student  of  tlio  'sub.iocf  is  ludrlitcd. 
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the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly 
governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples 
not  yet  able  to  stand  by  thomseives  under  the 
strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world,  there 
should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well-being 
and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred 
trust  of  civilisation  and  that  securities  for  the  per- 
formance nf  tills  I  rust  should  be  embodied  in  this 
Covenant. 

"  The  best  method  of  giving  practical  eflfect  to  this 
principle  is  that  the  tiitelage  of  such  peoples  should 
be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of 
their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geogra- 
phical position  can  best  undertake  this  responsi- 
bility, and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this 
tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandatories 
on  behalf  of  the  League. 

"The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the 
people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory, 
its  economic  condilions  and  other  similar  circum- 
stances. 

"  Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment where  their  existence  as  independent  nations 
can  be  provisionally  recognised  subject  to  the  ren- 
dering of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by 
a  mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to 
stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  communities 
must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  the  Mandatory. 

"  Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa, 
-are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  Mandatory  must  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  territory 
under  conditions  which  will  guarantee  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religion,  subject  only  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition 
of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic 
and  the  liquor  traflic,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
establishment  of  fortifications  or  military  naval 
bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for 
other  than  police  purposes  and  the  defence  of  terri- 
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tory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities  for 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the 
League. 

"  There  are  territories,  such  as  South-West  Africa 
and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  which, 
owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their 
small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centres  of 
civilisation,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the 
territory  of  the  Mandatory,  and  other  circum- 
stances, can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws  of 
the  Mandatory  as  integral  portions  of  its  territory, 
subject  to  the  safeguards  above  mentioned  in  the 
interests  of  the  indigenous  population, 

"  In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatory  shall 
render  to  the  Council  an  annual  report  in  reference 
to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 

"  The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administra- 
tion to  be  exercised  by  the  Mandatory  shall,  if  not 
previously  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
League,  be  explicitly  defined  in  each  case  by  the 
Council. 

"  A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to 
receive  and  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Man- 
datories and  to  advise  the  Council  on  a  matters 
relating  to  the  observance  of  the  mandates." 

The  provisions  of  this  article  applicable  to  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  other  than  Nauru,  is  the 
clause  beginning,   "  There  are  territories." 

The  words,  "  subject  to  the  safeguards  above 
mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation," clearly  apply  to  the  safeguards  mentioned 
above  with  the  exception  of  the  guarantee  for  equal 
opportunities  for  trade  and  commerce.  The  safe- 
guards, it  will  be  seen,  are  identical  with  those 
contained  m  the  Papua  Act  and  with  the  conditions 
under  which  British  New  Guinea  was  originally 
entrusted  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  Whether  the 
provisions  relating  to  trade  and  commerce  apply 
to  the  Australian  mandate  is  doubtful.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  they  do  not.  The  administration  of  the 
island  of  Nauru  is  provided  for  by  a  separate  Act 
of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE   WHITE   AUSTRALIA   POLICY. 

By  the   Rev.   Dr.  Andrew   Harper. 

PART  T. 

The  Policy  of  Selective   Immigration. 

In  the  iirst  year  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia the  first  general  Immigration  Restriction  Act 
was  passed,  and  when  it  was  being  discussed  Sir 
William  McMillan  expressed  in  a  memorable  way 
the  feeling  of  many  in  Australia,  and  of  practically 
all  Britain  regarding  the  object  we  were  seeking  to 
secure.  He  said:  "  Every  one  of  us  must  feel  that  in 
attempting  to  shut  out  any  human  beings  from  our 
shores,  and  from  the  privileges  of  British  freedom, 
we  are  doing  a  very  extreme  act."  That  was 
inevitably  the  pnma  fa^ie  view  which  anyone 
approaching  the  subject  from  the  old  liberal  point 
of  view  would  take,  and  it  probably  is  the  view  still 
held  by  English  Liberals  and  by  many  modern  Con- 
servatives in  Britain.  America,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia had  been  for  a  long  time  competing  for 
immigrants  from  Europe;  and  the  emigrants  had  so 
greatly  bettered  their  condition  that  emigration  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
of  the  working  classes.  Looking  at  the  question 
entirely  from  the  British  point  of  view,*  the  point 
of  view  of  a  country  which  desired  emigration  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  living  among  its 
own  people,  unlimited  immigration  into  all  sparsely 
populated  countries  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  hopes  for  the  world.  Hence  arose  the  feeling 
that    it   would    be   cruel    to    shut  out  "  any  human 

*  Cf.  "  Mill's  Political  F^couoiuy,"  pop.  ed.,  p.  231. 
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being  "  from  its  benefits.  Careful  inquiry  has  con- 
vinced the  present  writer  that  this  is  a  one-sided 
and  mistaken  view,  and  this  Essay  will  be  mainly  an 
attempt  to  show  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
countries  to  which  immigrants  come,  any  such 
principle  as  Sir  William  McMillan  lays  down  cannot 
be,  and  has  never  been,  accepted  by  any  nation  that 
deserved  to  survive,  and  that  a  fatal  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  living,  and  a  constant  danger  of  war 
would  inevitably  be  the  result  of  accepting  it  in 
Australia. 

But  in  the  face  of  this  economic  prejudice  among 
Liberals,  which  has  allied  itself  in  a  vague  way  with 
the  recognition  of  our  common  humanity,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  precise  in  our  statements.  The 
first  thing,  consequently,  to  be  done  is  to  define  what 
the  White  Australia  policy  is,  and  what  the  means 
proposed  for  carrying  it  out  are. 

I. — Definition  of  Policy  and  Means  of  Carrying 
it  Out. 

In  general  terms,  then,  the  "  White  Australia  " 
policy  is  the  policy  which  seeks  to  prevent  the  free 
influx  into  Australia  of  labourers  and  artisans 
belonging  to  races  whose  traditions,  and  whose 
political,  social  and  religious  ideals  differ  so  much 
from  ours,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  in  any 
reasonable  time  to  assimilate  them,  and  if  they 
came  in  masses,  impossible.  And  the  foundation  of 
that  policy  is  the  conviction  that  such  an  influx 
always  produces  grave  evils  for  both  races,  and  that 
it  cannot  really  be  desired  by  either,  unless  as  a 
cover  for  designs  of  conquest,  either  economic  or 
territorial. 

The  means  for  carrying  it  out  are  simple,  and 
such  as  should  give  offence  to  no  people,  if  once  the 
policy  is  accepted.  Power  is  given  to  the  immigra- 
tion officers  to  compel  each  immigrant  to  write  out 
fifty  words  in  any  language  he  chooses.  Virtually, 
therefore,  the  Government  can  make  any  man's 
rejection  sure,  but  no  special  nation  is  named  as 
objectionable.*  _ _    . 

*  See  Australian  Commonwealth  Acts,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  151. 
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II. — Erroneous  Ideas  to  be  Excluded. 

Now  the  definition  and  the  law  both  stiut  out  at 
once  some  popular  errors  as  to  wliat  the  White  Aus- 
tralia policy  means — 

(a)  It  is  not  meant  to  exclude  travellers,  students 
or  merchants,  who  do  not  seek  to  acquire  domicile. 
It  is  the  influx  only  of  labourers  and  artisans  that 
has  been  aimed  at,  lor  that  alone  is  dangerous.  In 
the  protracted  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
British-Japanese  treaty  of  1894,  it  was  the  immigra- 
tion only  of  labourers  and  artisans  which  was 
objected  to  by  Australia.  That,  too,  is  Japan's 
attitude  to  us,  for  as  a  writer  in  the  "  Round 
Table"  says:  "  Not  only  do  they  entirely  exclude 
Chinese  labourers — a  provision  which  would  be  cer- 
tainly applied  to  European  labourers  if  they 
attempted  to  enter  Ja.i>an  in  any  considerable 
numbers — but  Europeans  are  not  allowed  to  acquire 
land — the  prelude  to  domicile."* 

(b)  It  does  not  commit  Australia  to  drive  from 
their  native  seats,  or  place  at  economic  disadvan- 
tage any  coloured  races  under  her  rule.  No  less  a 
person  than  the  Hon.  A.  liytli'lton,  M.P.,  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  1908  (28th 
April)  that  such  a  doctrine  had  apix'ai-ed  in  South 
Africa,  and  another  speaker  said  it  had  been 
imported  from  Australia.  Mr.  Lyttelton's  comment 
was: — "  It  is  a  strange  system  of  world  ethics 
which,  on  the  acquisition  (jf  a  country  by  invasion 
and  the  dispossession  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
would  dispute  the  right  of  the  latter  to  work 
therein."  That  docti'ine,  wherciver  it  came  from,  did 
not  come  from  Australia,  for  both  our  theory  and 
liractice  in  such  cases  have  been  exactly  the  oppo-^ 
site.  Wherever  up  till  now  such  races  have  come 
under  our  rulf^,  we  have  taught  and  helped  them  in 
tlH'ir  own  land,  and  we  have  sought  to  preserve  thoni 
by  prohibiting  white  men  from  entering  the  reserves 
set  apart  for  them.  That  is,  in  dealing  with  col- 
our.od  ni'Mj  under  our  rule,  we  seek  to  prevent  their 

♦  f^fo  "  ftotnirl  Tablp  Mnp.iziup."  February.  1011.  The 
.\iiL'l....I,i).;ii)ose  AlliMiK'c.     Pp.  1.TJ.  138  nnrl   1.30. 
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premature,  and  compulsory  association  with  the 
white  man.  We  refuse  to  remove  tliem  from  their 
own  land,  or  to  break  up  the  healthy  measure  of 
isolation  in  which  they  live  there,  lest  they  should 
become  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  a  different  and  more  advanced  race.  Further, 
we  have  never  put  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
employment  of  black  races  or  half-castes. 

(c)  It  is  not  founded  on  a  desire  for  pecuniary 
gain  for  any  class  of  white  Australians,  or  for  them 
as  a  whole.  It  is  a  defensive  measure  to  prevent  an 
intolerable  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living,  which 
even  in  Australia  is  not  too  high  if  the  mass  of  men 
are  to  have  a  free  and  worthy  life. 

"(d)  It  is  not  grounded  on  race  or  colour  preju- 
dice. No  mention  of  that  is  made  in  the  definition, 
for  it  is  certain  that  if  there  were  white  men  as  radi- 
cally different  in  ideals  and  as  far  beneath  us  in  the 
standard  of  living  as  Asiatics  are,  Australia  would 
reject  them  as  immigrants  with  the  same  decision. 
But  as  it  happens  that  all  the  races  who  would  flood 
Avisti'alia  under  free  immigration  are  "  coloured," 
the  popular  imagination  has  seized  upon  the  acci- 
dent and  let  the  essential  go,  in  the  name  it  has 
given  to  the  policy, 

III. — True  Object  of  Policy  is  to  ward  off  National 
Danger. 

These  misconceptions  being  removed,  we  have 
now  to  ask  what  was  the  object  of  the  policy?  It 
was  an  effort  to  ward  off  a  great  national  danger 
which  may  any  day  become  pressing,  but  which 
Australian  political  leaders  first  clearly  saw  and 
tried  to  meet  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1897. 
That  danger  is  the  revival,  under  new  names  and 
different  conditions,  of  that  migration  of  the  peoples 
which  f)verwhelmed  the  Roman  Empire,  The  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  opponents  of  the  "White 
Australia"  policy  is  that  they  entirely  fail  to  see 
how  new  in  modern  times,  and  how  portentously 
great  the  evil  to  be  fought  against  is.  It  is  not,  as 
they  for    the    most    part  conceive    it  to  be,  a  mere 
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luilural  iiililtial  inn  ol'  w  aiidt'iiiij^  lahuurrrs  Croin 
out'  similarly  cisiliscd  fduntry  into  another,  like  the 
inliux  of  (icnnans  into  Kngland,  or  of  Italians  into 
France.  In  such  cases  the  immigrants,  having 
similar  social,  moral  and  political  ideals,  their 
descendants  imperceptibly  merge  into  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  liiey  liase  migi-atod  to.  Nor  is  it 
I'ven  a  case  like  the  immigration  of  Russian  and 
oilier  Eastern  Jews  into  England,  though  that  is  so 
much  more  soiious  than  the  other  cases  that  it  has 
com|)elled  England  to  pass  an  Immigration  Restric- 
tion Act.* 

The  special  features  that  render  that  moie 
serious  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  render 
the  immigration  of  coloured  laboui-  into  Australia 
dangerous.  The  immigi-ants  are  not  at  the  same 
stage  of  civilisation  as  the  English  people;  their 
standard  of  living  is  much  lower;  their  education  is 
greatly  inferior;  and  they  tend  to  cling  to  their  own 
tongue  and  to  cohere  in  masses  in  the  strange  land 
to  which  they  have  come.  All  this  makes  them  difli- 
cult  to  assimilate,  and  because  of  that  even  Britain 
has  had  to  face  an  agitation  for  their  total  exclusion. 
Yet  the  gre'ater  elements  of  danger  in  the  Australian 
case  are  absent  here.  After  all,  the  alien  immigra- 
tion into  England  of  all  kinds  is  only  12,400  a  year, 
an<l  I  he  pe(ti»ie  among  whom  they  come  to  live  are 
40. 000, 000.  The  aliens  are,  consequently,  not 
nearly  numerous  enough  to  alter  the  type  of 
civilisation  which  prevails.  Moreover,  they  are 
mainly  exiles  driven  from  their  homes  by  persecu- 
tion, and  they  neither  could  imr  would  form  the 
advance  guard  of  an  armed  invasion.  Lastly,  their 
religion  is,  in  all  its  higher  aspects,  related  to  Eng- 
lish religion,  and  there  is  a  larg*;  community  of 
English  Jews  thoroughly  assimilated  to  their 
en\ironment,  who  are  eager  to  help  in  the  education 
and  assimilation  of  the  backward  Tuembers  of  their 
race. 


*  Cf.  "  Daily  Mail "  Year  Book,  190(5,  p.  67. 
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( lonscqufnlly,  ovon  Miis  imniiMialion  is  a  harmless 
Miing  compared  with  the  immigration  of  Asiatic 
labourers  and  artisans  into  Australia.  To  find  a 
fitting  parallel  to  that,  we  have  to  go  back,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  great  migrations  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
This  may  seem  to  some  a  far-fetched  and  improb- 
able analogy,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  adequate. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  social  movements  which 
belonged,  as  w^e  thought,  only  to  a  vanished  past  to 
be  still  with  us  in  new  forms,  but  with  their  essential 
character  unchanged.  That  appears  tq  be  undoubt- 
edly the  case  here.  Australia  is  endeavouring  to 
ward  oiT  national  migrations  of  the  ancient  type, 
more  peaceful  in  appearance  but  equally  tending  to 
lower  the  standard  of  living  and  to  displace  our 
own  people  in  their  own  land.  Moreover,  now,  as 
then,  there  are  lowering  clouds  of  war  in  the  back- 
ground. If  that  or  anything  like  it  be  true,  it 
surely  is  the  case  that  the  Australian  determination 
to  exclude  Asiatic  immigrants  is  "  founded  on  a 
deep-rooted  instinct  of  self-preservation."* 

IV. — Parallel  between  Migrations  of  Nations  in  4th 
Century  A.D.  and   Migrations  now. 

In  the  old  days  the  migrations  arose  and  pro- 
ceeded thus.  Either  their  own  increase  made  the 
land  of  some  of  the  non-Roman  races  outside  the 
Empire  too  small  for  them,  or  they- had  ambitious 
kings  who  longed  for  conquest,  or  they  were  pressed 
upon  by  other  races  stronger  than  they.  Under  one 
of  these  influences,  or  a  combination  of  them,  they 
sought  new  homes,  and  found  them  by  the  simple 
process  of  overwhelming  some  neiglibouring  people 
more  ci\'ilised  but  weaker  than  themselves.  These 
they  slew  in  large  part;  the  rest  they  reduced  to 
servitude;  and  inevitably  they  brought  down  the 
level  of  life  for  all  to  the  low  standard  they  were 
accustomed  to.  Thus  they  made  an  end  for  a  time 
of    literature    and    intellectual    advance,  and    much 

*  "  Round  Table  Magaziue,"  February,  1911,  p.  127. 
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olhc  that  was  precious.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
rarnc  as  suppliants,  and  in  that  case  the  Rinnan 
ICnipire  was  faced  by  much  the  same  problem  as 
Australia  would  be  if  free  access  were  givon  to 
coloured  men. 

The  most  instructive  example  of  this,  and  the  one 
most  weighty  with  warning  to  us,  is  the  admission 
(if  llu'  VisiKofhs  in  376  a.d.  under  the  Emperor  Valens 
to  IMoesia  (the  country  now  occupied  by  Servia  and 
}?ulgariai>.  Having  been  suddenly  attacked  and 
broken  by  the  ferocious  Huns,  the  defeated  "Visi- 
goths, to  the  number  of  200,000  men,  with  their 
women  and  children,  sought  to  pass  the  Danube. 
In  his  ornate  prose,*  Gibbon  tells  the  instructive 
story  how  they  implored  the  Emperor  to  permit  them 
to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  and  declared 
that  they  would  "  ever  hold  themselves  bound,  by 
the  strongest  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude,  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  to  guard  the  limits  of  the 
republic."  Valens  and  his  councillors  were  not  far- 
sighted  enough  to  meet  the  crisis  adequately.  They 
saw  only  the  immediate  gain  of  a  new  source  for 
recruiting,  and  thereby  they  brought  ruin  upon  the 
State.  Gibbon  continues,  page  380: — "But  the 
most  experienced  statesman  of  Europe  has  never 
been  summoned  to  consider  the  propriety,  or  the 
danger,  of  admitting  or  rejecting  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair 
or  hunger  to  solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territories 
of  a  civilised  nation.  When  that  important  proposi- 
tion, so  essentially  connected  with  the  public  safety, 
was  referred  to  the  Ministers  of  Valens,  they  were 
perplexed  and  divided;  but  they  soon  acquiesced  in 
the  flattering  sentiment  which  seemed  the  most 
favourable  to  the  jiride,  the  indolence,  and  the 
avarice  of  their  sovereign.  They  dissembled  or  dis- 
regarded the  terrors  of  this  national  emigration,  so 
extremely  different  from  the  partial  and  accidental 
colonies,  which  had  been  received  on  the  extreme 


*"  Decline    and    Fnll  of    the    Roman  Empire,"  Chap.  2<5, 
p.  379. 
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limits  of  the  Empire.  But  they  applauded  the 
liberality  of  fortune,  "  which  gave  them  an  army  and 
the  opportunity  of  taking  for  the  Emperor's  use  the 
money  they  were  receiving  from  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  serve.  But  they  had  some  glimmering 
of  the  danger  they  were  incurring.  They  saw  that 
if  they  were  to  be  secure  they  must  Romanise  the 
new-comers,  so  "  it  was  insisted  that  their  children 
should  be  taken  from  them  and  dispersed  through- 
out the  provinces  of  Asia,  where  they  might  be  civil- 
ised by  the  arts  of  education."  They  saw,  also,  that 
with  the  Ostrogoths,  kinsmen  of  the  Visigoths, 
pressing  down  upon  the  Danube  they  must  deprive 
the  immigrants  of  their  arms.  But  corrupt  officials 
were  bribed  and  let  them  keep  their  arms;  then 
trouble  arose  between  the  people  and  the  new- 
comers. The  Emperor  led  an  army  against  them. 
Thereupon  they  opened  the  passage  of  the  Danube  to 
the  Ostrogoths,  and  together  the  two  tribes  wasted 
the  land  with  fire  and  sword.  That  in  those  days 
was  the  result  of  permitting  unassimllable  aliens  to 
occupy  waste  lands  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate 
gain. 

In  our  time  the  migration  of  nations  accomplishes 
itself  in  a  more  peaceful  fashion,  but  in  the  end  it 
may  be  fully  as  destructive,  especially  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Australia.  We  have,  so  near  us  in 
Asia  that  we  may  say  they  are  on  our  border,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Indians,  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
all  of  whom  are  living  in  countries  so  far  crowded 
that  10.000  of  thcQi  (let  us  be  moderate)  would  be 
glad  each  year  to  find  fresh  fields  in  new  and  com- 
paratively empty  lands,  where  pioneering  had  been 
done  and  a  stable  government  established.  These 
people  would  willingly  accept  any  invitation  given 
them,  or  any  hint  even  that  they  would  not  be 
unwelcome,  to  come  and  occupy  and  cultivate  our 
waste  lands  as  the  Goths  offered  to  do  in  Moesia. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  White  Australia  policy  they 
would  come,  and  what  would  be  the  certain  result? 
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V. — Internal   and    External    Dangers   of  such 
Migrations. 

At  first  we  should  have  a  small  number  ul"  spon- 
taneous and  voluntary  emigrants.  Then  as  the 
opportunities  of  the  new  country  became  known 
and  the  owners  of  land  in  the  north  began  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  clu'np  labour,  they  and  steamship 
owners  and  immigration  agents  would  begin  to 
organise  the  immigi-ation — and  "  after  that  the 
deluge."  Prof.  Commins  tells  how  it  came  in 
America.  At  first  religious  persecution,  oppression, 
militarism,  taxation  and  poverty  brought  a  manage- 
able number  of  spontaneous  immigi-ants.  Then  the 
elToi-ts  of  American  shipowners  began  to  bi-ing  and 
atti'act  them,  and  to  this  America  owes  its  inllux  of 
backward  races.  The  last  and  worst  stage  was  this: 
"  After  the  civil  war  a  new  form  of  importation 
appeared  under  the  direction  of  middlemen  of  the 
same  nativity  as  that  of  the  immigrant.  Chinese 
coolies  came  under  contract  with  the  six  companies, 
who  advanced  their  expenses  and  looked  to  their 
own  secret  agents  and  tribunals  to  enforce  payment 
with  profit.  Japanese  coolies  much  later  came, 
under  contract  with  immigration  companies  char- 
tiM-ed  by  the  .Japanese  Government.  Italians  were 
recruited  by  the  Padroni,  and  the  bulk  of  the  new 
Slav  immigration  is  in  charge  of  their  own  country- 
men acting  as  drummers  and  middlemen."  Under 
an  impulse  like  that,  if  entry  was  free  we  should 
soon  have  thousands  of  such  immigrants  entering 
the  North(>rn  Territory  annually.  In  the  main,  too, 
the  immigrants  would  be  males.  In  1907  there  were 
41.078  male  Asiatics  in  Australia  and  only  1997 
Asiatic  females.*  Consequently  the  efTective  com- 
petition against  Australian  workmen,  and  tho 
military  danger  of  the  number  of  Asiatics  would  be 
five  times  as  great  as  would  arise  if  they  came  in 
families.  Further,  white  immigration  would  be 
checked  by  the  Asiatic    influx,  and  very  .soon   there 


♦  See    Mr.    Jebb's    Paper    in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Roval 
Society  of  Arts,"  April,  1908. 
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would  be  20  Asiatic  men  to  one  white  man  in  North 
Australia.  In  ten  years  we  might  easily  have  in 
North  Australia  quite  half  the  number  of  unas- 
similable  male  aliens  which  brought  about  the 
catastrophe  in  Moesia,  and  the  control  of  the  occu- 
pied country  would  tend  more  and  more  to  be  lost 
to  us.  It  would  not  be  Australian  but  Asiatic  ideas 
that  would  be  cherished  there;  nor  would  it  be  Aus- 
tralian moral  and  political  life  that  would  be 
achieved.  Later  we  shall  endeavour  to  develop  the 
social  results  of  such  a  change.  Meantime  and  for 
our  present  purpose  it  is  sullicient  to  register  the 
fact. 

Again,  we  should  be  introducing  these  alien  immi- 
grants into  our  country  in  circumstances  of 
unparalleled  danger.  These  Asiatics  would  not  be 
what  used  to  be  called  "  broken  "  or  "  masterless  " 
men.  They  would  be  the  subjects  of  nations  which 
have  learned  all  the  secrets  of  science  as  applied  to 
war;  and  in  case  they  were  attacked,  or  oppressed, 
or  even  if  they  imagined  or  pretended  that  they  were, 
they  would  certainly  appeal  to  their  homelands  just 
as  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  did  to  Britain. 
Need  the  parallel  be  followed  out?  Sooner  or  later 
there  would  be  difficulties  between  white  and  col- 
oured labour  which  would  lead  to  rioting.  In  such 
outbreaks,  hitherto,  when  the  Chinese  were  the 
victims,  the  Australian  governments  have  always, 
for  a  time,  been  paralysed.  Murder  has  often  been 
done,  but  so  long  as  the  emigrants'  home-land  was 
not  able  to  threaten  war,  no  further  bad  conse- 
quences followed.  But  with  Japan  the  case  is 
already  quite  different,  and  under  Japanese  tutelage 
China  will  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  armed  and 
mobile  as  it  never  yet  has  been.  In  any  case,  such 
outrages  *as  occurred  at  the  Buckland  and  Lambing 
Flat  goldfields  years  ago  will  in  future  bring  serious 
consequences  with  them,  and  if  ample  reparation  is 
not  made  for  the  first  outrages,  and  if  others  be  not 
prevented,  there  will  certainly  be  war,  and  it  will  be 
war  against  nations  which  will  then  be  primarily 
military,     ruled     from     above   with    no    restraining 
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democracy  to  liampcr  tliein.  Furthci',  when  it 
comes,  we  should  ilnd  our  most  exposed  front  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  just  as  the  Romans  in  IMoesia 
did.  Would  any  immediate  monetary  gain  com- 
pensate Australia  for  such  a  risk  as  that? 

VI. — Such  Migrations  have  never  been  tolerated. 

Of  course,  tlie  advocates  of  cheap  lai»<»ur  will  saj 
that  these  dangers  are  purely  imaginary,  but  this 
fact  ought  to  give  them  pause,  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  has  sucli  an  influx  of  immigrant  workers 
dominated  by  a  dilTerent  civilisation  been  permitted. 
The  moment  any  State  is  ev»n  touched  by  the  evil  we 
have  to  face,  it  reacts  sternly,  just  as  Australia  has 
done.  As  we  have  seen,  the  mere  shadow  of  our 
danger  has  made  even  Britain  pass  an  Immigration 
Restriction  Act.  And  Japan  itself,  as  has  been 
already  said,  when  faced  by  a  mitigated  form  of 
alien  immigration  of  the  kind  we  deprecate,  takes 
refuge  in  exclusion,  though  her  general  policy  now 
is  to  permit  the  entrance  of  foreigners.  So  long  as 
Ihey  are  travellers,  students,  merchants  or  mission- 
aries she  permits  it;  but  when  it  is  an  influx  of 
labourers  from  China  she  has  to  deal  with,  she  does 
exactly  as  we  have  done.  In  January,  1914,  Mr. 
Gulick,  a  Commissioner  from  America,  who  had 
returned  from  a  special  mission  as  to  America's 
exclusion  laws.*  appeared  before  the  Senate's  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalisation.  He  was 
asked:  "Does  not  Japan  demand  of  us  wliat  she 
does  not  grant  to  others?  Does  she  not  exclude 
Chinese  labourers?"  His  answer  was:  "Japan  has, 
indeed,  deported  Chinese  labourers,  but  not  because 
of  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  All  her  laws  relating  to 
foreigners  are  goneral.  and  apply  to  all  nations  and 
races  equally.  In  a  few  cases  Chinese  labourers 
have  been  deported  because  of  infringement  of 
departmental  regulations  requiring  that  in  every  case, 
before  foreign  labour  is  brought  in,  special  permission 
shall  be  secured."     That  means  that  the  Government 

*  Cf.  "The  Church  and  International  Relations;"  Japan 
Misrsionary  Education  Moveiuont,  New  York,  1914,  p.  100. 
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can  keep  out  all  immigrant  labour  if  it  wishes,  and 
when  any  comes  in  without  leave  it  is  deported. 
This  is  just  what  our  laws  do;  yet  in  Japan  the 
excluded  labourers  are  much  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Japanese,  share  the  same  civilisation,  and 
cherish  common  ideals,  and  could  not,  consequently, 
greatly  lower  the  scale  of  living  or  resist  assimila- 
tion as  Asiatics  in  Australia  would  do.  Further — and 
most  important  of  all — they  could  not  at  present 
bring  upon  Japan  a  well-armed  hostile  empire.  Yet 
though  her  danger  is  so  much  less  than  ours,  Japan 
takes  precisely  the  precautions  we  have  taken,  with 
the  result  that  though  Japan  is  so  much  nearer 
China  than  Australia  is,  there  are  twice  as  many 
Ghines'e  labourers  in  Australia  as  there  are  in 
Japan,  and  her  population  is  50,000,000,  while  ours 
is  5,000,000.  Nor  can  she  be  blamed  for  so  doing. 
As  I  have  already  said,  no  State  in  modern  times, 
either  in  East  or  West,  has  ever  permitted  unre- 
stricted immigration  of  this  kind,  nor  can  any  State 
do  so  if  it  wishes  to  survive. 

The  United  States  of  America  came  nearer  per- 
mitting it  for  a  while  than  any  other  people,  because 
of  its  unrivalled  powers  of  assimilation  and  its 
large  reserves  of  land;  but  it  has  now  reacted 
against  it  more  fiercely  than  Australia  has.  Yet  a 
number  of  thoughtful  Americans  have  been  wonder- 
ing whether  irreparable  damage  has  not  already 
been  done  to  the  morale,  the  physique,  and  the 
intellect  of  the  country  by  the  invasion  which  they 
have  permitted  from  among  the  backward  though 
white  races  of  Europe;  and  the  President  of  the 
British  Association,  speaking  in  Sydney  in  1914, 
said: — "Our  grand-children  may  live  to  see  the 
characteristics  of  the  American  population  entirely 
altered  by  the  vast  invasion  of  Italian  and  other 
South  European  elements."  That  means  that  there 
is  a  fear  that  this  more  peaceful  "  migration  of  the 
peoples  "  may  produce  the  same  results  as  the  war- 
like "  migrations  "  of  the  fourth  century  produced 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  when  they  wrought  that 
Empire's  fall, 
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VII. — Results  of  such  Migrations. 

But  besides  llio  dangers  whicli  would  threaten  our 
country  from  without  if  we  admit  Asiatic  labourei-s, 
dangers  which  we  may  justly  say  arc  themselves 
prohibitive  of  such  a  policy,  w*;  have  to  consider  the 
serious  internal  ditllculties  and  dangers  of  an 
economic,  political,  social  and  moral  character 
which  darken  the  future  of  all  lands  where  white 
and  coloured  men  of  dilferent  ideals  and  civilisa- 
tions attempt  to  live  together  in  one  Slate.  As  yet  in 
Australia  we  are  without  any  such  dark  clouds  upon 
our  horizon.  We  arc  a  homogeneous  people,  with 
common  memories  and  hopes.  We  have  come  into 
possession  of  a  magnificent  territorial  heritage,  and 
we  are  making  the  boldest  experiments  to  see  if  we 
cannot  evolve  a  social  and  political  condition  for  the 
working  classes  which  will  give  to  every  man  his 
chance,  and  to  evei-y  household  a  free  and  fitting 
life.  That  is  our  fortunate  position  at  present,  and 
if  we  play  \vell  the  part  to  which  we  are  called,  we 
may  yet  be  the  pioneers  of  a  better  time  for  all  men. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  surely  our  duty  to 
keep  our  heritage  free  from  the  problems  which 
darken  the  future  of  the  United  States  and  of  South 
Africa. 

(a)   Economic  Results. 

1.  Let  us  try  to  see  the  probable  economic  eiTects 
of  coloured  immigration  upon  the  life  of  our  own 
people.  In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  presence  of  large  unassimilated  masses  of 
people,  accustomed  to  a  lower  standard  of  living 
than  ours,  would  tend  to  lower  the  wages  of  all 
labourers,  in  ihe  Northern  Territories  in  the  first 
place.  For  the  aliens  would  be  brought  hither  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  supply  the  demand  foi"  cheap 
labour,  and  white  labourers  could  not  compete  with 
them.  This,  again,  would  check  the  already  too  scanty 
flow  of  white  manual  labourers  into  the  North,  till 
only  white  men  who  could  superintend  others  would 
be  left.  Thereupon,  all  white  men  would  come  to 
regard  manual  labour  as  servile,  and  fit,  therefore, 
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only  for  coloui'cd  men,  as  wc  see  in  South  Africa 
and  India;  and  the  final  result  would  ho  the  rise  of 
a  society  consisting  of  white  proprietors  of  land, 
with  their  white  overseers;  of  the  coloured  popula- 
tion who  cultivated  and  wrought  it;  and  of  poor 
whites  who,  scorning  manual  labour,  would  live 
miserably  by  various  thriftless  devices.  Now,  eco- 
nomically, that  is  a  bad  form  of  society;  without 
slavery  it  must  be  left  utterly  behind  by  all  well- 
organised,  modern  states.  It  existed  in  the  South- 
ern States  of  America;  but,  had  civil  war  not  come, 
America  would  probably  have  had  to  bring  it  to  an 
end  by  some  other  kind  of  revolution.  For,  even 
from  a  merely  monetary  "point  of  view,  it  would  have 
been  an  anachronism  in  our  modern  world.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  to  extend  the  area  of  cultivation  in 
Northern  Australia  in  this  fashion  would  be  a  huge 
economic  blunder.  We  might  enrich  European 
capitalists  by  it,  but  we  would  drive  out  or  degrade 
the  working  man  of  British  descent,  A  form  of 
economic  life  which  degrades  labour  and  dis- 
courages thrift  neither  deserves  nor  has  power 
permanently  to  survive. 

But,  further,  the  bad  economic  results  of  this 
policy  could  not  be  confined  to  the  territories  of 
mixed  population;  they  would  be  spread  abroad 
throughout  Australia  by  the  flow  of  coloured  men  to 
the  more  Southern  white  States.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  laws  to  prevent  that,  but  they  would  be 
locking  the  stable,  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen, 
They  would  bring  upon  us,  too,  all  the  reproach  of 
the  exclusion  Acts  without  giving  us  security. 
With  the  sea  as  the  colour-line,  we  can  make  exclu- 
sion effective,  but  no  artificial  inland  colour-line 
can  be  securely  guarded.  A  recent  writer  puts  the 
case  in  a  nutshell — *"  Asiatic  settlement  in  the 
Northern  Territory  would  (as  no  Dixie's  Land  could 
be  maintained)  soon  involve  a  steady  drift  to  the 
South,  and  with  free  ingress  the  preliminary  trickle 

*  "  The  Round  Table  Mag-azine,"  February,  1911,  p.  188, 


would  soon  become  an  irresistible  tide."  In  Natal 
the  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  such  an  inland 
colour-lino,  but,  altliougli  (he  immigrants  were 
registered  and  their  finger-prints  taken,  it  broke 
down  utterly.  There  was  a  passive  resistance 
movement  among  the  Indians,  and  upwards  of  1000 
of  them  were  started  on  a  march  into  the  Trans- 
vaal, which  led  to  riots  and  the  death  of  some  of  the 
invadei's*  Thereupon,  strong  appeals  wore  made 
to  the  British  and  Indian  Governments.  These 
things,  says  the  "  Round  Table,"  have  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the 
Government  and  people  of  India  on  the  one  side 
and  the  self-governing  Dominions  on  the  other, 
wherein  all  the  resources  of  statesmanship  will  be 
taxed  to  lind  a  satisfactory  solution."  In  our  case 
(he  inevitable  flow  of  aliens  southwards  wo\ild  be 
much  more  formidable,  since  we  should  be  dealing 
not  only  with  people  fi'om  another  part  of  the 
Empire,  but  possibly  with  a  foreign  power  of  the 
first  class,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  peculiarly 
jealous  of  its  national  honour.  Obviously,  under 
such  circumstances  the  alien  labourers  would 
scatter  themselves  everywhere.  Because  of  their 
cheapness  they  would  be  employed;  to  keep  their 
employment,  white  labourers  would  have  to 
approximate  in  many  cases  to  the  lower  rates,  and 
the  upward  struggle  of  the  white  working  classes 
would  be  brought  to  a  standstill. 

(b)  Political  Results. 

2.  Consider,  now,  the  political  diiliculties  we 
should  have  to  face  if  we  permitted  unrestricted 
immigration.  These  would  centre  mainly  about 
(he  giving  or  withholding  of  the  vote.  If  we 
remained  faithful  to  the  democratic  constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth,  we  should  give  it.  Then,  in  a 
fow  years  we  should  have  a  mass  of  voters,  say, 
100,000,  who  would  be  in  sympathy  only  with  per- 
sonal government,  and  who  had  no  taste  for  demo- 


*  "  ■Ronnfl  Tnblo  ATfi£rn7;iiu\"  Ar.nrr*!!.  1014.  pp.  ^?\7  nnrl  ?.C.n. 
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cracy.  To  them  a  vote  would  have  no  value  except 
for  the  price  it  would  fetch,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
lower  class  of  American  immigrants.  "  Come  over 
here,  quick,  Luigi,"  writes  an  American  Italian  to 
his  friend  in  Palermo;  "this  is  a  wonderful  coun- 
try. You  can  do  anything  you  want  to;  and,  besides, 
they  give  you  a  vote  you  can  get  two  dollars  for."* 
Of  course,  the  advocates  of  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion will  say  that  the  races  who  would  come  here, 
especially  the  Japanese,  are  too  well  educated  to  act 
thus.  Yet,  according  to  a  Japanese  Member  of  the 
Diet,  who  writes  in  the  "  New  East  "  Magazine  for 
October,  1917,  this  is  precisely  the  thing  the  Japan- 
ese does  with  his  vote  in  his  own  country.  It  is 
"  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  earning  a  little  pocket 
money,"  and  the  result  is  that  the  votes  are  manipu- 
lated by  political  "  bosses,"  a  class  which  has, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  become  so  domi- 
nant that  "  candidates  are  quite  at  their  mercy." 
That  means  Tammany,  and  all  its  sinister  power. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  if  we  refused  the  franchise,  the 
members  elected  to  municipal  councils  and  parlia- 
ments would  represent  the  white  minority  only. 
There  would  be  no  voice  to  speak  for  the  coloured 
population;  and  any  rumours  that  they  were  suffer- 
ing wrong  or  neglect  would  be  scoffed  at  or  denied  by 
the  white  oligarchy,  for  the  rule  would  be  that  of  an 
oligarchy  under  the  forms  of  democracy.  The  end 
of  that  would  be  seething  discontent.  Then,  some 
hard-pressed  party  leader  would  give  the  franchise, 
and  we  should  have  the  vote  bestowed  under  the 
worst  possible  circumstances.  In  either  case,  con- 
sequently, the  alien  vote  sold  by  coloured  "  bosses  " 
would  predominate  in  the  North  of  Australia  for  a 
time.  But  it  would  be  only  for  a  time,  for,  just 
as  the  whites  of  the  Southern  States  of  America 
after  the  war  nullified  the  negro  vole  by  force  and 
fraud,  so  would  the  whites  be  compelled  to  do  here. 
With  that,  racial  hatred  would  grow,  and  who  can 
say  that  all  its  evil  brood  of  lynchings  and  rebellions 
would  not  follow. 

*  Ko«*!,  "  The  Old  World  in  tho  New,"  p.  200. 
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(c)  Social  Results. 

G.  As  lo  social  lo^^ults,  wu  can  easily  see  that 
they  would  be  such  as  could  not  be  possibly  tole- 
rated in  a  free  democratic  State  like  Australia.  As 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  only  form  of  society  in 
which,  so  fai",  coloured  people  with  a  different  civi- 
lisation mingling  with  whites  have  had  a  tolerable 
life,  is  one  where  there  is  a  white  oligarchy  with 
only  coloured  labourers  under  them,  with  no  white 
labouring  class,  as  in  Jamaica.*  That,  conse- 
quently, is  the  form  of  society  which  would  tend  to 
establish  itself  in  Northern  Australia.  Now,  Olivier, 
the  resolute  defender  of  the  Jamaica  arrangements, 
admits  that  such  blended  communities  as  have 
arisen  there  "  have  not  a  high  status  among  human 
societies;"  that  illicit  inter-breeding  invariably 
takes  place  in  such  conditions,  and  that  inter- 
breeding, illicit,  or,  preferably,  legitimate,  is  almost 
necessary.  For,  he  says,  "  a  community  of  white 
and  black  alone  is  in  far  greater  danger  of  remain- 
ing, so  far  as  the  unofllcial  classes  are  concerned,  a 
community  of  employers  and  serfs,  concessionaries 
and  tributaries,  with  at  best  a  bureaucracy  to  keep 
the  peace  between  them."  He  also  admits  that  the 
sexual  morality  of  both  white  and  coloured  in  such 
communities  is  low,  mainly,  he  thinks,  because  the 
white  man  "  sedulously,  by  precept  and  example, 
educated  the  black  in  llie  looser  relations  to  which 
he  is  now  addicted."  Further,  in  Australia,  from  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  large 
landowners  who  would  import  coloured  labour,  that 
aliens  when  imported  would  not  become  too  inde- 
pendent, they  would  prevent  the  rise  of  a  coloured 
peasantry  by  every  means  in  their  power.  This 
'would  give  us  a  far  lower  social  state  than  that 
found  in  Jamaica,  a  state  similar  to  that  found  in 
Antigua,  where  the  position  of  the  coloured  people 
is  at  its  worst. 

♦  See  Olivier's  "  White  C'apitivl  and  Coloxn-ed  Labour." 

*  I  t  siiijia,  p.  38. 
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(d)   Moral  Results. 

4.  As  for  the  moral  results  of  unrestricted  immi- 
gration, something  has  already  been  said  in  con- 
nexion with  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
results  of  unrestricted  immigration.  We  have  just 
seen  that  the  community  likely  to  be  established  in 
Northern  Australia  in  this  way  would,  on  account 
of  the  mixture  of  races,  not  be  of  a  high  type 
morally.  But,  apart  from  this,  such  immigration 
always  brings  with  it  low  morality  for  another  rea- 
son. Tliat  is,  that  in  such  migrations,  the  males 
enormously  outnumber  the  females.  As  has 
been  already  said,  Mr.  Jebb,  in  his  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  in  April,  1908,  states  that  at  that  date 
there  were  41,078  Asiatic  males  and  1,997  females 
in  Australia.  Considering  the  great  unwillingness 
of  white  women  to  lose  caste  by  marrying  Asiatics, 
that  must  be  a  source  of  immeasurable  evil.  The 
immigration  of  indentured  Indian  labourers  to  Fiji 
has  also  shown  a  large  majority  of  men  over  women; 
and  the  moral  results  have  been  so  bad  that  the 
women  of  India  have  organised  opposition  to  the 
emigration  on  the  ground  of  its  immoral  results. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  unofficial  Indian  public  that 
deplores  these  results.  In  1912  a  Commission  (one 
Englishman  and  one  Indian)  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  matter.  After  quoting  the  Commis- 
sion's approval  of  the  economic  results  of  the  emi- 
gration for  the  people  who  go,  the  Indian  Year  Book 
for  1917  (p.  495,  col.  2)  reports — "As  regards  the 
moral  condition  of  the  immigrants,  the  Commission- 
ers observe,  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  morality 
of  an  estate  population  compares  very  unfavourably 
with  that  of  an  Indian  village,  and  that  the  trouble 
originates  in  the  class  of  women  who  emigrate.'  " 
The  Year  Book  continues — "  The  rates  of  suicide 
among  the  indentured  labourers  is  high  as  compared 
with  those  among  free  Indians  in  the  Colonies,  and 
much  higher  than  among  the  population  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  India."       According  to  a  statement  pre- 
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pared  by  llie  Department  of  Conimeice  and  Industry 
of  the  Government  of  India,  the  average  suicide 
rates  for  India  are — 

The  Bombay  Presidency,  28.8  per  million. 

The   United    Provinces    (whence  most  emigrants 
come),  63  per  million. 

Madras  (the  other  cliiof  source  of  supply  to  Fiji), 
45  per  million. 

Whereas,  in  Fiji  amon^'  unindonhnrfl  Indians  it  is 
147  per  million;  and  among  indentured  Indians 
it  is  926  per  million. 

No  wonder  we  read  further — "  Opinion  in  India 
has  been  ripening  fast  against  the  system.  The 
conclusion  seems  inevitable,  therefore,  that  for  both 
white  and  coloured  people  their  association  in  this 
way  is  bad. 

But,  if  the  bringing  of  Asiatic  immigrants  to 
Australia  would  be  bad  for  both;  if  it  would  bring 
with  it  internal  difliculties  of  an  almost  insoluble 
kind;  if  it  would  immeasurably  complicate  our 
f'xteinal  relations  with  the  East  Asian  powers,  so 
that  we  should  live  always  under  the  menace  of  pos- 
sible war;  and  if  finally  no  nation  has  permitted  such 
a  thing,  it  may  be  asked  why  does  anyone  advocate 
such  a  policy?  Want  of  space  forbids  that  all  the 
reasons  given  for  it  should  be  discussed  at  length. 
But  when  the  money  loss  to  us  of  an  empty  land, 
the  folly  of  delay  in  developing  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, and  the  nood  we  have  of  more  production  to 
meet  war  taxes  are  advanced  as  reasons  for  unre- 
stricted alien  immigration,  such  reasons  scarcely 
seem  to  need  consideration  in  face  of  the  danger 
and  complication's  it  would  cause.  Nor  need 
general  humaiiilarian  reasons  delay  us,  if  it  be  clear 
that  the  mixture  of  races  of  difTerent  civilisations 
does,  not  good,  but  harm,  to  all  concerned. 
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PART    II. 

The  Policy  of  Non-selective   Immigration. 

Vlll. — Reasons '^I'n  Favour  of  It. 

(a)     White   Men   can   never  Live  and  Worl(  In 
the  Tropics. 

But  some  of  the  assertions  made  by  the  advocates 
of  that  policy  must  be  more  carefully  examined,  and 
chief  among  these  is  that  which  a  journal  published 
in  Sydney  made  the  other  day,  viz.,  that — "  Provi- 
dence never  intended  that  the  white  race  should 
labour  in  the  Tropics,"  and  that  they  cannot.  Well, 
of  course,  if  this  journal  has  reliable  private  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  from  so  high  a  source,  we  should 
have  to  bow  our  heads  in  submission.  But,  keeping 
to  the  more  reliable  ground  of  experience,  there 
seems  little  evidence  to  support  such  a  view.*  Per- 
sons in  authority  say  otherwise.  For  example,  the 
Administrator,  Dr.  Gilruth,  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  white  men  can  live  and  labour  there.  Mr. 
Deakin,  too,  at  the  Conference  held  in  London  in 
1907  when  speaking  for  all  Australia,  with  all  official 
information  at  his  command,  and  under  a  full  sense 
of  responsibility,  said  that  "  White  men  can  beat  the 
black  man  or  Chinaman  out  of  the  field  in  cane- 
cutting,  or  any  other  employment,  in  any  climate  we 
have  in  Australia,"  without  injury  to  health.  And  Mr. 
Brinsdon  Fletcher,  writing  this. year,  after  pointing 
out  that  the  line  beyond  which  white  men  cannot  do 
manual  labour  has  been  pushed  further  north  with 
each  decade,  declares  that  "  On  the  mainland  of 
Australia  it  has  been  discovered  that  through  all  the 
latitudes  northward  the  white  man  can  work  in  the 
open  without  impairing  his  strength."  The  one 
thing  that  has  been  suggested  by  experience  is  that 
white  women,  born  in  the  South  and  come  to  adult 
years  there,  cannot  be  successfully  transplanted  to 
the  INorth.  But  what  else  could  we  expect,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  adapt  our  houses,  our  food,  our  drink, 


*  See  "  The  New  Pacific,  1918." 
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our  niantier  ol  living,  to  the  cliniato.  Does  anyone 
suppose  that  if  Scottish  or  Scandinavian  labourers 
and  their  wives  were  transferred  to  Naples,  say,  and 
if  they  persisted  in  living  as  they  did  in  their  colder 
home;  if,  moreover,  their  places  were  always  filled 
up  by  new  imports  of  the  same  kind,  their  settle- 
ment would  be  successful?  That  is  not  how  the 
Northorn  races  in  Europe  have  been  adapted  to 
the  warmer  South.  They  came  step  by  step,  first 
living  north  of  the  Alps  for  a  while,  then  in  the  Alps 
for  a  gcnei'ation  or  two,  then  at  last  by  the  Southern 
Sea,  where  under  climatic  influence  they  became 
lighter  in  body  and  more  nimble  in  mind,  and  stood 
forth  at  last  as  some  of  the  choicest  races  of  the 
world.  p('i-f<'otly  suited  to  their  new  environment,  and 
permanent  there.  Why  may  not  a  similar  transfor- 
mation take  i)lace  in  Australia,  with  a  like  happy 
result?  The  movement  here  would  be  from  the 
South,  and  would  demand  generations  of  time  to 
accomplish  itself,  but  until  that  way  of  filling  our 
Northern  lands  has  been  tried  and  failed,  no  man 
can  say  that  white  men  and  women,  modified  as  they 
would  be  in  such  a  transit,  could  not  live  and  work 
in  tropical  lands  like  ours.  For.  even  without  any 
modification  of  type,  it  seems  at  least  probable  that 
if  our  race  would  cease  from  the  folly  of  defying 
the  heat;  if  they  would  adopt  the  diet  of  the  natives 
of  hot  countries,  abstain  from  alcohol,  and  build 
houses  that  would  efTectually  protect  the  women 
and  children,  they  might  maintain  a  large  measure 
of  effective  life.  But,  however  that  may  be.  it  is 
clear  that  the  dictum  that  we  Australians  cannot 
our.selves  occupy  Northern  Australia  rests  upon 
nothing  that  can  be  called  proof.  A  hundred  years 
hence  that  may  be  proved;  it  is  ridiculous  to  say 
that  it  is  proved  now.* 

♦  For  a  more  recent  and  carefully-balanced  statement 
on  this  point  corroborating  the  above,  reference  may 
he  made  to  an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review " 
for  April,  1918.  page  2-J2.  It  is  as  follows:—  In  no 
l)art  of  the  Tropics,  .«!0  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
jiavo    English    fauillios     bpon     able    to    acclimatise    tliem- 
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(b)  It   is  wrong   to   refuse   entrance   to   Peoples   of 
Congested  Lands — (a)  Japan;   (b)  China;   (c)  India. 

2.     Another  strong  point  against  the  White  Aus- 
tralia policy  is  that  we  have  no  right  to  keep  Asiatic 

selves  and  rear  their  children  on  a  large  scale  during 
several  generations.  If  these  conditions  were  to  be  per- 
manent, the  attempt  to  colonise  the  Australian  Tropics  with 
White  men  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  the  White 
Australian  policy,  so  far  at  least  as  it  applies  to  the  North, 
a  noble  but  impracticable  ideal.  But  in  the  last  20  years 
the  advance  in  the  study  of  tropical  medicine  has  begun  to 
revolutionise  our  notion  of  what  is  possible  for  white  men 
in  the  Torrid  zone.  Panama  was  once  a  death-trap;  it  is 
now  a  prosperous  community.  A  place  which  was  con- 
demned as  the  foreign  office  grave  is  now  famous  as  the 
health  resort  of  Nigeria.  West  Indians  came,  in  the  18th 
centuiy,  to  England  to  recuperate;  in  the  20th  century 
London  doctors  are  beginning  to  recommend  the  West 
Indies  as  a  sanatorium.  It  rs  important  not  to  ex?aggerate 
what  has  been  done.  We  know  that  white  men  can  not 
only  live  in  the  Tropics  under  proper  conditions,  but  that 
they  can  do  manual  labour  there  for  many  years  without 
harmful  results.  There  is  evidence  also  that  white  women 
run  their  households  efficiently  and  bear  children,  but  this 
evidence  is  naturally  les's  conclusive,  because  there  are 
fewer  white  women  than  men  in  the  settlements.  So  far 
as  it  goes,  however,  It  is  not  unsatisfactory.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  the  children  so  born  are  healthy,  that  their 
mental  and  physical  powers  are  not  less  than  those  of 
children  born  and  reared  in  temperate  countries.  Biit 
this  evidence  is  even  less  conclusive,  both  because  numbers 
are  small,  and  because  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time 
for  these  children  to  grow  up  and  prove  their  capacity. 
The  question  of  the  white  man's  fitness  to  colonise  the 
Tropics  will  not  be  settled  till  the  tropic-born  children  of 
present  settlers  have  reared  their  own  tropic-born  children 
and  found  them  not  inferior  to  others  born  elsewhere.  But 
we  cannot  wait  50  years  to  settle  th;t  question,  and  unless 
we  proceed  with  tropical  colonisation  on  the  'affirmative 
assumption,  we  shall  not  settle  it  at  all.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  time  will  rank  this  (viz.,  the  belief  that  white 
men  cannot  live  in  tropical  countries  and  do  manual  labour) 
among  other  exploded  superstitions,  such  as  that  Londoners 
■and  Australians  become  extinct  in  the  third  generation,  or 
that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  insanity  in  those  who 
live  'in  the  Antipodes.  And  we  have  to  attempt  organised 
liopical  colonisation  by  white  men  if  we  are  to  hold  certain 
of  our  tropical  possessions  at  all,  and  under  the  new  con- 
ditions we  may  hope  to  attempt  it  with  every  prospect  of 
v!r  cress. 


labourers  out  of  our  unoccupied  lands,  since  they 
are  so  overcrowded  in  their  homelands  that  if  they 
remain  there  they  must  starve.  A  Japanese,  Pro- 
fessor Nagari,  puts  it  thus — "  If  the  yellow  races 
are  oppressed  by  (he  white  races  and  have  to  revolt 
l()  avoid  congestion  and  maintain  existence,  whose 
fault  is  it  but  the  aggressor's?"  The  conclusive 
answer  to  that  complaint  is  that  none  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  from  which  immigrants  would  come  to  Aus- 
tralia are  in  that  position,  if  statistics  of  density  of 
population  are  tf)  be  our  guide.  It  will  probably  be 
objected  that  these  depend  greatly  for  their  validity 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  countries  compared, 
and  the  prevalence  or  otherwise  of  manufacturing 
industries.  That  is  quite  true;  but  when  the  areas 
taken  are  suflTiciently  large  and  are  approximately  in 
the  same  climatic  zones,  and  when  both  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries  exist,  as  is  the  case  in 
India,  China,  and  Jai)an,  the  inequalities  largely 
disappear.  If  anything,  the  balance  will  be 
against  the  white  nations,  since  more  of  the  Asiatic 
countries  are  in  the  Tropics,  and  the  cost  of  living 
is  much  lower  there. 

(a)  Japan. 

Let  us  take  Jy.pan  proper  first.*  On  the 
31st  December,  1907,  the  population  was 
330  per  square  mile.  At  the  same  date,  the 
density  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  366  per  square 
mile,  while  Belgium  before  the  war  had  461.  Since 
her  victory  over  Russia,  Japan  has  increased  her 
territory  from  160,000  square  miles  to  245,000,  and 
her  population  has  been  increased  only  to  62,000,000. 
Consequently,  her  population  now  is  253  to  the 
square  mile,  not  so  very  much  more  than  half  the 
density  in  Belgium.  Moreover,  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  tells  us  that  the  Japanese  army  statistics 
show  that  the  average  height  of  recruits  is  rising, 
and  no  nation  grows  in  stature  when  it  is  engaged 
in  a  losing  fight  to  maintain  existence.       The  same 


♦  "  Encyolpopdia  Britannica."  Article  Japan. 

*•' Kouiifl  Table  Magazine,"  February.  1011.  p.  11R. 

'  ••  l^nryclopn-rlia   P.ritanuirn."  Japan,  p.  104. 
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authority  tells  us  that  owing  to  large  fields  suitable 
for  colonisation  having  come  into  Japan's  posses- 
sion, "  the  problem  of  subsistence  has  ceased  to  be 
troublesome."  Consequently,  if  any  country  can 
claim  entrance  to  our  waste  lands  on  the  plea  of 
starvation,  Japan    is    certainly  not    that    country. 

(b)  China. 

Neither  is  it  China,  though  the  popular  idea  is  that 
"  China  is  full  to  overflowing,"*  China  proper  ave- 
rages only  250  to  the  square  mile,  against  Britain's 
366.  From  that  fact  we  would  conclude  that  con- 
gestion of  a  serious  kind  does  not  exist  there.  But, 
remembering  the  objection  noticed  above,  it  is  well 
to  supplement  the  statistics.  Recently  a  Colonisa- 
tion Association  was  formed  in  one  of  the  provinces 
of  China,  not  to  send  emigrant.^;  abroad  but  to  occupy 
waste  lands  at  home.  In  the  petition  which  its 
Board  of  Trustees  addressed  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
ral  of  Kiangsu,  looking  back  to  ancient  times,  they 
recall  that  there  once  were  just  land  laws,  but  they 
were  repealed,  and  this,  they  say,  was  the  result. 
"  The  fertile  lands  lying  both  in  the  North  and  in 
the  West  were  then  laid  waste,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  already  barren  regions  where  cultivation  and 
improvement  was  never  thought  of.  With  natural 
resources  thus  undeveloped,  our  people  have  been 
led  from  idleness  to  poverty,  which  is  mainly 
responsible  for  China's  weakness.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  started  the  Colonisation  Asso- 
ciation with  a  view  to  relieve  the  poor  through  the 
cultivation  of  the  waste  plains  and  valleys."  Evi- 
dently these  people  do  not  know  that  their  country 
is  "  full  to  overflowing." 

(c)  India. 

The  case  of  India,  again,  is  precisely  similar. 
The  Indian  Year  Book  for  1917,  p.  367,  says — "In 
the  whole  Empire  there  are  on  the  average  176  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile,  or  much  the  same  as 
Europe  outside  Russia.  In  British  territory  the 
number  per  square  mile  is  223;  in  the  native  States, 


"  Clmrch  aiul  Inteiual  Relatious,"  p.  115. 
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100."  MoiL'ovei-,  competent  auUiurilies  in  India 
have  assured  the  present  writer  that  by  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  agi-icullurc  the  pi-oduce  from 
the  land  could  he  very  greatly  increased.  At  p.  iOi, 
col.  2,  of  tin;  Year  Hook,  wht're  the  editor  dt'pi'ecatt's 
the  fear  of  Indian  ininiigratiou  lo  the  Dominions, 
he  concludes  with  this  sentence-  -"  The  demand  for 
labour  in  India  is  always  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
supply." 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  diflicull  to  see  why 
the  exclusion  policy  should  be  attacked  on  the 
ground  of  excessive  congestion  in  Asia.  As  we  see, 
the  Asiatic  nations,  among  whom  food  is  much 
cheaper,  are  not  so  congested  as  Britain,  and  much 
less  so  than  Belgium.  Surely  it  cannot  be  contrary 
to  the  claims  of  our  common  humanity  that  we 
should  prefer,  even  vehemently,  to  relieve  the 
greater  congestion  of  nations  whose  fundamental 
conceptions  are  the  same  as  oui-  own,  who  could  at 
once  enter  into  our  citizenship,  and  who  could  not 
bring  war  upon  us  by  an  appeal  to  their  homeland, 
rather  than  that  of  peoples  of  whom  precisely  the 
contrary  is  true. 

(c)     Moral   and   Religious  Reasons. 

3.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  objections  to  the 
White  Australia  policy  founded  on  morals  and 
religion.  It  is  said — "  This  policy  of  yours  is 
immoral  and  unchristian.  Professing  to  be  a  moral 
people,  you  disregard  the  claims  of  justice  and 
humanity;  professing  to  be  a  Christian  people,  you 
ought  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  have  them  to 
do  to  you."  The  first  part  of  this  plea  has  been 
answered  by  what  we  have  said  on  the  humanitarian 
issues;  the  second  may  be  answered  by  pointing  out 
that  Australia  asks  of  Japan  exactly  what  she 
wishes  Japan  to  do  to  her,  and  what  Japan  actually 
does.  Our  exclusion  law  takes  the  form  Japan 
demands;  and  neither  the  Japanese  nor  any  other 
race  is  now  excluded  by  name.  Our  policy  has  been 
adopted  by  us,  as  it  has  been  adopted  by  Japan, 
solely  because  the  belief  is  common  to  both  coun- 
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tries  that  the  immigration  of  the  labourers  and  arti- 
sans of  the  one  into  the  country  of  the  other  would 
be  good  for  neither  the  receivers  nor  the  received. 
It  cannot  be  a  moral  duty  to  do  that  which  will  harm 
all  concerned. 

As  for  the  directly  religious  plea  that  we  should 
permit  landowners  to  import  cheap,  non-Christian 
labour  because  that  would  give  missionaries  a  better 
opportunity  to  make  them  Christians,  there  is  a 
strong  prima  facie  case  against  it.  Firstly,  it  is  not 
a  good  way  of  attaining  that  end.  We  have  had 
Chinese  and  Muhammadans  and  heathen  islanders 
from  the  South  Seas  in  Australia,  and  nothing 
known  to  us  indicates  that  more  of  them  have 
been  won  to  Christianity  in  proportion  to  the  means 
employed  than  would  have  been  won  had  the  same 
means  been  employed  in  their  own  country.  When 
they  arrive  here  they  drift  into  the  lower  parts  of 
our  towns,  where  they  come  into  contact  mainly 
with  the  least  moral  and  the  least  religious  ele- 
ments of  our  population.  The  idea  they  must  form 
of  the  practical  results  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
high,  and  thus  a  stumbling-block  is  placed  in  their 
w-ay.  That,  we  may  believe,  is  why  no  Missionary 
Society  has  ever  colonised,  or  annexed,  or  imported 
aliens,  in  order  to  do  good  to  non-Christian  peoples. 
That  is  also  why  religious  opinion  in  Britain  and 
America  has  never  even  suggested  the  employment 
of  such  means.  Secondly,  it  is  extremely  danger- 
ous to  accustom  ourselves  to  mingle  religious 
motives  with  the  pursuit  of  gain.  The  importation 
of  alien  labourers  is  proposed  simply  for  the  mate- 
rial advantage  it  would  bring  us.*  "  The  motive 
cause  of  the  proposal  is  the  interest,  immediate  or 
future,  of  European  colonists,  merchants,  or 
treasure-seekers."  That  is  a  creditable  motive 
enough,  but  we  do  well  not  to  bring  even  the  sin- 
cerest  religious  propaganda  into  such  an  alien 
sphere.  As  was  shown  by  the  history  of  Spanish 
America,  where    the    religious    motive    is  used  to 

*  "  White  Capital  t\  Coloured  Labour,"  p.  7. 
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buttress  thf  dt'siiH  I'm'  gain,  it  bccoiiies  a  fearful 
instrument  of  evil.  For  when  the  primary  motive 
— desire  for  gain — is  placed  und<.'r  the  sanction  of 
religion,  the  ordinary  scruples  which  restrain  men 
are  apt  to  be  most  fatally  weakened,  or  entirely 
removed. 

IX. — Summary  of  Argument  and  Conclusion. 

As  far  as  our  space  would  permit,  we  have  now 
weighed  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  Aus- 
tralian policy  in  Ibis  mattei',  and  have  endeavoured 
with  inipartialily  (o  forecast  the  i-esults  of  it  and  of 
the  t)ppnsite  policy,  founding  always  upon  what  has 
actually  occurred  elsewhere,  under  conditions  such 
as  would  arise  here  under  unrestricted  immigration. 
The  result  is  that,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  on  the  various  points  touched  upon, 
one  thing  seems  to  stand  out  like  a  rock  above  the 
sea  of  controversy.  That  is  the  fact  that  unre- 
stricted immigration  of  the  kind  proposed  would 
thrust  upon  us  who  are  as  yet  free  from  them,  pro- 
blems before  which  human  political  sagacity  stands 
entirely  helpless  in  other  lands.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  those  can  be  wise  men  who  ask  us,  for  the  sake 
of  some  economic  expansion  now,  to  compromise 
all  our  future  by  introducing  these  terrible  race 
questions  which  darken  the  outlook  of  some  of  the 
fairest  countries  of  the  world?  The  "  White  Aus- 
tralia policy,"  therefore,  seems  to  be  much  more 
than  justifiable.  It  is  necessary  for  our  safety,  and 
for  the  development  of  that  better  life  for  the  mass 
of  men  for  which  we  may  believe  this  island  conti- 
nent was  put  info  our  hands.  Moreover,  the  exclu- 
sion policy  has  been  justified  by  its  success.  Japan 
and  India  and  China  are  now  putting  an  end  to  the 
emigration  of  labourers  to  America,  and  to  Aus- 
tralia it  has  practically  ceased.  Further,  both  Jap- 
anese and  Indian  leaders  recognise  that  f.he  question 
is  mainly  economic  and  political,  not  primarily 
racial,  as  they  at  lirst  conceived  it  to  be.*       They 


*  Cf.  Gulick  ut  supra,  p.  92  and    "  Round    Table    Maga- 
zine," June,  1914,  pp.  470  and  472. 
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begin  to  see  the  justification  for  our  action,  and  are 
willing  to  respect  it.  But  all  the  more  they  insist 
on  two  things — the  first  is  that  the  legislation  which 
secures  exclusion  shall  he  general,  that  their  people 
shall  not  be  excluded  solely  because  they  belong  to 
Japan  or  China  or  India.  We  in  Australia  have 
complied  with  this  demand  in  all  our  legislation 
since  1901.  The  second  is  that  their  countrymen 
already  in  the  excluding  countries  shall  be  justly 
treated,  protected  against  mob  violence,  and 
relieved  of  any  legal  restrictions  binding  them  alone. 
This,  also,  is  just,  and  now  that  the  main  question 
is  for  the  present  settled,  every  guarantee  should  be 
given  that  the  Asiatics  in  Australia  shall  have  the 
fullest  protection  under  equal  laws. 

So  much  our  own  character  and  traditions  demand 
of  us,  but  it  is  also  greatly  to  our  interest  that 
we  should  deal  in  a  just  and  friendly  spirit 
with  the  nations  of  Asia.  For  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  the  present  favourable  con- 
ditions may  not  always  continue.  If  we  can- 
not, within  a  reasonable  period — say,  100  years 
from  now — occupy  Northern  Australia  with  a 
white  population,  we  shall  assuredly  have  our  right 
to  keep  it  for  our  race  challenged,  and  the  challenge 
will  be  just.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  so  much  time 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  viz.: — (a)  That  we 
cannot  know  decisively  before  then  whether  white 
men  can  live  and  do  manual  labour  there,  and  (b) 
because  until  we  arc  20,000,000  or  30,000,000  we 
could  not  assimilate  and  absorb  into  our  citizenship 
any  large  number  of  immigrants  so  different  from 
our  own  people  as  Asiatics  are.  For  100  years, 
therefore,  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight,  if  neces- 
sary, for  a  White  Australia. 

X. — Suggestion  for  a  new  Friendly  Solution  of 
the  Problem. 

But  it  would  undoubtedly  be  far  more  satis- 
factory if  we  could  secure  our  position  by 
agreement  with  our  Asiatic  neighbours.  The 
first    requisite    for     that     is     some     feasible     plan 


wliicli,  while  iiul  absolutely  proliibiting  iiniiiiBra- 
tion,  would  be  just  to  all  parties.  Such  a 
plan  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
Gulick  for  America,  in  his  contribution  to  the  book 
we  have  so  often  referred  to,  "  The  Church  and 
International  Relations,"*  by  C.  S.  Macfarland,  New 
York.  His  fundamental  principle  is  (p.  217)  that 
exclusion  should  not  be  insisted  on,  but  that  "  the 
number  of  immigrants  who  may  be  allowed  to  come 
from  any  land  should  depend  on  their  ability  lo 
enter  our  economic  life  without  harm  to  the 
labourers  and  the  people  now  here."  No  nation 
"  can  allow  groups  to  be  formed  in  its  midst  who 
i-egard  themselves  as  colonists,  representatives  of 
their  homeland,  in  America  but  not  of  it;  not  learn- 
ing its  language  nor  adoijting  its  ideals."  Only  so 
many  immigrants  of  any  people  should  be  admitted 
as  can  be  Americanised,  and  Americanisation  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  that  people  already  natur- 
alised and  fitted  to  their  environment,  who  can 
receive  and  mould  newcomers.  He  therefore  pro- 
poses that  the  maximum  permissible  annual  immi- 
gration from  any  people  be  a  definite  per  cent,  (say 
i\\e)  of  the  sum  of  the  American-born  children  of 
that  people,  plus  those  who  have  become  naturalised 
of  the  same  people,  and  that  this  restriction  should 
be  imposed  only  on  adult  males.  "  Then,"  he  says, 
"  the  Federal  GoNei-nment  should  take  full  charge 
of  resident  aliens  and  should  insist  upon  their 
education  in  American  ideas,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage. Citizenship  then  should  be  given  only  to 
those  who  qualify  in  the  schools  for  citizLcn- 
ship,  and  should  be  given  to  all  who  qualify 
regardless     of      race.  "  This      restriction      of 

immigration  provides  the  protection  demanded 
by  the  Pacific  coast  and  safeguards  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  rights  of  our  industrial 
workers.  Registration  and  education  for  citzenship 
provide  for  genuine  Americanisation  of  immigrants 
from  every  land.     Naturalisation  of  all  who  qualify 

*  rt  stuitrn.  p.  21  n. 


safeguards  our  democraLic  iustituLious  and  removes 
differential  race  legislation  from  our  statute  books, 
and  these  provisions  would  satisfy  Japan  and 
China." 

This  plan,  intended  to  meet  American  difficulties, 
would  meet  ours  also.  It  is  just,  and  moderate,  and 
ingenious;  it  puts  restriction  on  its  right  basis,  and 
it  would  remove  the  reproach  which  absolute  exclu- 
sion even  if  necessary  always  brings.  Some  free- 
dom of  international  movement  and  communication, 
too,  would  be  retained,  while  the  dangers  of 
unrestricted  immigration  would  disappear.  For 
Australia  it  would  be  an  ideal  settlement,  and  it 
would  give  legitimate  satisfaction  to  all  the  humani- 
tarian and  religious  scruples  which  would  have  to 
be  disregarded  if  the  only  alternative  to  absolute 
exclusion  were  an  unrestricted  influx  of  aliens. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    PRIVATE    WEALTH    OF    AUSTRALIA:     ITS 

GROWTH   AND   DISTRIBUTION. 

By   G.    H.    Knibbs, 

Part  I. — The  Nature  of  National  Wealth. 

CHAPTER  I.— INTRODUCTION. 

1.  General. — The  aggregate  Private  Wealth  of  any 
homogeneous  community  constituting  a  nation, 
together  with  its  corporate  possessions,  may  be 
called  its  Natio7ial  Wealth.  The  term  wealth  may, 
however,  mean  several  things,  viz.,  either  (i.)  the 
wealth  owned  by  the  domiciled  inhabitants  (a)  the 
corpus  itself  being  within  the  country,  or  (b)  with- 
out that  restriction;  or  (ii.)  the  wealth  within  the 
country  irrespective  of  the  domicile  of  the  owner. 
Owing  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  anonymity  "  of 
capital,  wealth  may,  of  course,  be  owned  by  persons 
not  only  not  domiciled  in  a  country,  but  not  even 
owing  it  allegiance. 

Estimates  of  national  wealth  may  b(;  founded 
upon  more  or  less  shrewd  guesses  at  the  average 
wealth  per  unit  of  population;  upon  rough  compu- 
tations based  upon  statistics  of  banking  deposits, 
together  with  houses  and  land  occupied;  and  similar 
data.  Such  guesses,  however,  have  relatively  no 
authority,  since  their  degree  of  accuracy  cannot  be 
ascertained.  A  census  of  the  wealth  of  a  group  in 
any  community,  either  taken  at  random,  or  better, 
properly  selected,  gives  a  result  of  greater  weight. 
Estimates  may  also  be  founded  upon  returns  of 
income — an  uncertain  method;  upon  the  value  of 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  considered  as  represen- 
tative of  the  rest  of  the  community,  a  method  of 
some  value. 
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The  estimated  values  of  the  estates  of  persons 
dying  have  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  accuracy,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a 
most  appropriate  parcel,  viz.,  one  taken  quite  at 
random,  and  suiTiciently  large  to  be  representative. 
The  best  result  is,  of  course,  furnished  by  a  com- 
plete census  of  wealth. 

2.  Value,     how     estimated:     its     uncertainty.  — 

Though  the  values  in  which  estimates  of  wealth  are 
expressed  must  necessarily  be  exchange-values,  these 
are  by  no  means  fixed  and  unalterable,  nor  are  they, 
though  necessarily  the  common  basis  of  all  com- 
parisons, readily  ascertainable  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  corpus  of  wealth  is  ordinarily 
represented  by  tangible  securities,  e.g.,  currency, 
consols,  inscribed  stocks,  bonds,  shares,  real-estate, 
etc.  The  exchange  values  of  these,  however,  often 
rapidly  fluctuate  with  public  credit  or  popular 
appreciation.  For  this  reason  estimates  of  value 
should  be  made — as  far  as  possible — in  normal 
times,  and  changes  of  value  do  not  necessarily 
represent  actual  changes  in  the  physical  element 
constituting  the  wealth.  When  the  purpose  is  to 
ascertain  the  material  basis  of  wealth,  the  exchange 
value  may  be  less  important;  for  example,  the  num- 
bers, rather  than  the  values,  of  flocks  and  herds  may, 
in  certain  cases,  be  more  important. 

3.  In  his  "  Sozialstatistik "  (1908),  G.  Schnap- 
ner-Arndt  says  concerning  certain  tables,  purport- 
ing to  give  the  national  wealth  of  a  number  of 
civilised  countries,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  par- 
ticulars have  been  merely  fabricated.  Quite  apart 
from  the  basic  difticulty  of  accurately  estimating, 
in  terms  of  money,  various  forms  of  wealth,  very  few 
people  can  declare  off-hand,  with  any  exactitude,  the 
value  of  what  they  possess.  Moreover,  values  them- 
selves have  a  wide  range,  viz.,  from  those  disclosed 
under  conditions  of  "  forced  sale  "  to  those  when 
sales  are  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
the  seller.  Hence  even  when  a  comprehensive  cen- 
sus of  wealth  is  undertaken,   and  all    persons    are 
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required  to  furnish,  uuder  appropi-iate  categories, 
tlie  value  of  all  material  wealth  possessed  hy  them, 
with  every  safeguard  to  avoid  repeated  inclusion  of 
tlic  same  items  (as  when  encumbi-ances  exist)  the 
result  is  subject  to  a  larger  margin  of  uncertainty 
than  is  commonly  ai)preciated.  A  comparison  of 
estimates  of  value  made  at  "  boom  "  times  with 
those  made  at  ordinary  times  is  but  an  extreme  caso 
of  this  uncertainty.  It  is  evident,  from  these  and 
similar  considerations,  that  compaiisons  of  wealth, 
estimated  as  existing  at  different  dates,  arc  subject 
to  a  large  measure  of  uncertainty,  quite  apart  from 
that  arising  from  the  varying  signrficance  of  the 
money  standard,  and  deductions  based  on  such  esti- 
mates, expressed  in  terms  of  pounds  sterling,  have 
to  be  used  with  corresponding  caution. 

Among  estimates  of  wealth  with  any  pretensions 
to  accuracy  there  are  two,  at  least,  which  take  a 
high  place,  viz.: — (1)  Estimates  furnished  in  a  Cen- 
sus of  Wealth  (usually  made  by  its  possessors)  ;  (2) 
estimates  of  wealth  disclosed  through  death  (pro- 
bate returns^  The  first  is  usually  fairly  complete, 
and  is  of  a  precision  governed  by  the  integrity  of 
the  returns  themselves.  Where  the  returns  do  not 
systematically  either  understate  or  overstate,  the 
llnal  result  may  be  regarded  as  of  high  precision. 

Although  the  second  method  is  obviously  of  the 
nature  of  an  average  parcel,  it  is  only  a  partial 
return,  since  probate  returns  are  not  required  for 
estates  of  small  value.  The  total  wealth  will,  there- 
fore, be  under-estimated  if  no  allowance  be  made  for 
this  fact.  Moreover,  for  short  periods  the  returns 
themselves  are  subject  to  a  considerable  measure  of 
uncertainty  as  "  representative  parcels."  inasmuch 
as  large  estates  come  under  review  only  with  great 
irregularity.  Moreover,  wealth  is  transferred  dur- 
ing lifetime,  often  to  persons  of  a  lower  age. 

4.  Sense  in  which  Weaith  Is  attributable  to  Indi- 
viduals.— A  person  living  in  any  community  may 
possess  wealth  consisting  of  lands,  goods,  or  instru- 
ments of  credit,    (a)    within  the    territory    occupied 


by  that  coiamuiiily,  or  (b)  without  it.  In  the  former 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  wealth  is  part 
of  the  communal  or  national  wealth:  in  the  latter 
case,  the  purpose  of  the  estimate  would  determine 
whether  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  particular 
items  was  necessary.  For  ordinary  purposes  (b) 
would  be  included  in  estimates  of  national  wealth, 
inasmuch  as  such  wealth  has  exchange-value,  not- 
withstanding that  the  corpus  itself  is  not  in  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  community.  There  may,  however,  in 
some  cases  be  a  measure  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
total  wealth  to  be  accredited  to  a  country,  owing  to 
uncertainties  of  nationality  and  domicile.  For 
example: — Let  us  suppose  that  A,  an  individual  liv- 
ing in  the  community  considered,  has  property 
therein  of  value  W,  subject  to  an  encumbrance  of 
IV,  held  over  it  by  F,  the  latter  being  abroad.  The 
value  to  be  recorded  is  W — w;  and,  if  questions  of 
domicile  were  always  definite,  and  a  census  of 
wealth  was  complete,  there  could  be  no  uncertainty 
in  respect  of  the  estimation  of  the  communal 
wealth.  If,  however,  F  were  only  temporarily 
abroad,  and  his  real  domicile  were  in  the  com- 
munity, the  total  wealth  ought  to  be  W,  the  part 
W — iv  belonging-  to  A.  and  the  part  w  belonging 
to  F. 

5.  Wealth  under  Private  Ownership.-The  term 
private  tvealth  is  used  in  contra-distinction  to  public 
or  semi-ptiblic  ivealth.  In  Australia  the  term  would 
cover  all  that  wealth,  the  proprietorship  of  which 
resides  in  individuals  in  their  jwivate  capacity,  and 
is  not  vested  either  in  the  Federal  Government,  a 
State  Government,  or  any  form  of  Local  Government. 
It  thus  comprises  all  wealth 

(i.)  which  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
individual  proprietors  thereof; 

(ii.)  which  is  administered  in  trust  or  by  dele- 
gation in  the  interest  of  individual  pro- 
prietors; 
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(iii.)  which  by  the  intermediary  of  shares, 
debentures,  stock,  mortgages,  or  other 
means  is  allocated  directly  or  indirectly, 
wholly  or  in  part  to  individual  pro- 
prietors; 

(iv.)  which  is  collectively  owned  by  groups  of 
private  persons  without  any  si)ecilic 
allocation  to  individual  proprietors. 

Section  (iv.)  comprises  such  forms  of  wealth  as 
the  property  of  Clubs,  Churches,  Schools  of  Art, 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  etc.  These  may  for  certain 
purposes  be  conveniently  classed  as  social  private 
wealth. 

6.  Wealth    under   Communal    Ownership. — In  all 

well-developed  modern  communities  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wealth  is  vested  in  local  governing 
bodies  of  various  types,  whose  scope  and  functions 
are  usually  prescribed  by  legislation  or  by  regula- 
tions of  the  central  government.  These  bodies 
include  city,  municipal,  borough,  shire  and  similar 
councils;  irrigation  trusts,  tramway  trusts,  school 
boards,  hospital  boards,  fire  brigades,  waterworks 
boards,  harbour  trusts,  etc.,  etc.  The  property  held 
by  them  covers  a  wide  field,  and  includes  such  items 
as  roads,  railways,  tramways,  public  buildings, 
plant,  machinery,  reservoirs,  water  channels,  etc., 
etc.  The  several  bodies  controlling  these  forms  of 
wealth  are  required  to  administer  thorn  in  a  public 
capacity  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  resident 
within  the  ambit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  body  in 
question.  The  property  is  in  a  sense  owned  by  the 
persons  who  make  up  that  community,  but  it  is 
owned  by  them  collectively,  not  individually,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  corporate  controlling  body  is 
usually  not  amenable  to  direct  alteration  by  the 
members  of  the  community  in  question. 

7.  Wealth  under  National  Ownership. — All  those 
forms  of  wealth  the  proprietorship  of  which  vests 
in  the  central  governing  body  may  be  conveniently 
described     as     under     yiational    ownership.       In     the 
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case  ui  Australia  and  ofher  federations,  this  is 
somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
usually  not  one  but  two  such  bodies  (which  divide 
the  central  control  between  them),  viz.,  the  Federal 
Government,  and,  in  respect  of  any  given  part,  a 
State  Government.  It  will  be  convenient,  however, 
to  class  the  property  of  P'ederal  and  State  Govern- 
ments under  the  one  general  heading  of  national 
ownership.  In  Australia  the  principal  items  of  pro- 
perty which  are  the  subject  of  national  ownership 
are  Crown  lands,  Government  railways  and  tram- 
ways. Government  buildings,  naval  and  merchant 
fleets,  waterworks,  harbour  works,  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  defence  works,  and  naval  and  military 
equipment  and  material. 

8.  Variation  in  Valuation  Cases. — From  the  fore- 
going classification  of  ownership  under  the  three 
heads  of  private,  communal,  and  national,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain 
any  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  propenty  on  the  basis 
of  exchange  value,  since  many  properties,  while 
rendering  great  services  to  the  community,  would 
possess  little  value  in  exchange,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  market  for  the  property  in  question. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  many  of  the  items 
of  communal  and  national  ownership.  For  example,  a 
building  erected  and  equipped  as  a  Parliament 
House  or  as  a  Public  Library  would  be  of  little 
value,  in  proportion  to  its  cost,  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  thus  being  practically  unsaleable,  cannot 
be  properly  said  to  have  an  exchange-value  at  all 
proportionate  to  its  cost.  In  other  cases,  as,  for 
example,  Government  railways,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  offered  for  sale  they  would  realise  high 
prices,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  sales  of  this  nature 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  their  exchange-value 
might  be,  and  how  it  would  compare  with  their  cost 
of  construction.  Another  class  of  property  under 
national  oivnership,  \'\z..  Grown  land?,  occupies  a 
somewhat  different  position  from  either  of  the  fore- 
going. In  closely  settled  districts  there  is  practi- 
cally always  a  market  for    real    estate,  and    within 
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reasonable  limits  a  fair  exchange-value  covild 
always  be  ascertained  in  respect  of  the  Crown  lands 
in  such  disti-icts.  In  sparsely  settled  pastoral  dis- 
tricts, on  the  other  iiand,  where  the  land  is  usually 
occupied  under  some  form  of  lease  from  the  Crown, 
this  does  not  apply,  and  it  is  even  less  applicable  in 
the  case  of  the  huge  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands  which 
make  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Crow'n  lands 
of  Australia.  Much  of  both  of  these  latter  classes 
will  probably  have  considerable  exchange-value  in 
the  future,  and  possibly  in  the  near  futui'e,  but  at 
present  there  is  no  basis  on  which  anything  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  an  estimate  of  their  value  could  be 
made. 

In  the  case  of  "  private  wealth,"  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  the  same  difTiculty,  and  in  most 
cases  reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  the 
exchange-value  can  readily  be  made.  Thus  we  see 
that  although  both  private  and  national  wealth  may 
be  productive  in  varying  degrees,  or  may  even 
involve  varying  degrees  of  loss,  and  that  these  facts 
may  materially  affect  the  exchange-value  of  the 
wealth,  they  are  in  themselves  irrelevant.  The 
exchange-value  is  the  only  relevant  matter  in  esti- 
mations of  private  wealth;  other  questions  may 
therefore  be  dismissed  from  consideration,  notwith- 
standing that  for  particular  purposes  other  bases  of 
estimation  may  be  necessary;  for  example,  the  value 
of  railway  and  olhei-  public  services,  as  already 
indicated. 

9  The  Fluctuation  of  Wealth. — Wealth  is  not  a 
fixed,  but  a  lluduating  (lUiHility.  In  a  country  like 
Australia — a  large  and  compact  island  continent — 
in  which  a  considerable  portitui  of  the  wealth  con- 
sists of  flocks  and  herds,  the  fluctuations  are  quite 
considerable,  not  merely  because  the  physical 
elements  of  the  wealth  vary  considerably  with 
abundance  or  dearth  of  rainfall,  but  also  because 
their  exchange-values  are  materially  affected  by  the 
same  causes.  Thus  drought  conditions  may  cause 
not  only  substantial  losses  in  actual  numbers,  but 
also  a  variation  in  exchange-values. 
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Estimates  of  wealth,  therefore,  to  be  of  high  value 
and  to  be  available  for  comparative  purposes,  must 
be  based  upon  average  conditions.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  census  of  wealth  which  merely  gives 
values  at  a  particular  moment  will,  ordinarily,  but 
imperfectly  represent  such  average  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  rarely  happens  in  exten- 
sive territories,  that  physical  conditions  are  specially 
adverse  or  specially  favourable  throughout  the 
entire  area  at  any  given  time:  consequently,  as  the 
territory  embraced  in  any  estimate  is  increased  in 
size,  the  result  of  any  estimate  tends  more  and  more 
to  express  average  conditions. 

The  range  of  Jluctuation  for  different  classes  of 
wealth  is  by  no  means  identical.  In  the  case  ol 
sheep  and  cattle  in  Australia,  for  example,  the 
variations  of  exchange-value  are  very  large,  while 
those  for  houses  and  buildings,  plant  and 
machinery,  etc.,  are,  relatively  thereto,  only  small. 
In  so-called  "  boom  times,"  values  ascribed  to  land 
are  unsually  high;  at  the  collapse  of  a  "boom" 
they  are  very  low:  national  securities  fluctuate 
greatly  with  national  credit,  with  the  probability  of 
war,  or  of  the  fortunes  of  war,  etc.;  estimates  for 
probate  or  other  duties  are  usually  too  low,  while 
estimates,  made  without  regard  to  the  liability  to 
duty,  are  likely  to  be  too  high. 

In  order  that  a  Census  of  Wealth  should  furnish 
a  normal  result,  therefore,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
period  covered  should  be  sufficient  to  furnish  aver- 
age values.  The  period  over  which  the  values  are' 
taken  should  consequently  be  commensurate  with 
the  fluctuation  periods,  which,  as  said,  are  diverse 
for  different  classes  of  wealth.  A  census  of  wealth 
representing  values  at  a  particular  moment  may  be 
consequently  very  unsatisfactory  if  the  selected 
moment  should  happen  to  be  one  at  which  other  than 
average  conditions  obtain. 
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( :il.\  I' TMR   II.      VAUIOLS  METHOhS  ol'   F.Sil- 
MAI'INii    WKAI/ni. 

1.  A  Census  of  Wealth. — A  cuiniJicheiisivc  c<!Msiis 
of  wcallli  runiislirs  a  liii-orl,  estimate  of  such  part 
of  the  posstvssioiis  of  a  comnninity  as  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  money  values.  Such  a  census 
indicates  (he  wealth  as  refferred  to  a  particular 
moment  of  time,  and  its  worth  depends  upon  the 
care  with  which  the  estimates  of  exchange-value  are 
madf. 

2.  Probate  Returns.^Since,  in  practically  all 
civilised  countries  there  are  what  are  generally 
known  as  "  succession "  duties,  based  upon  the 
values  of  the  estates  which  pass  to  successors  in 
title,  valuations  have  perforce  to  be  made  on  the 
death  of  possessors.  Such  valuations  are  available 
in  Australia  in  the  "  probate  returns." 

The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  ascer- 
taining the  ratio  between  what  passes  to  successors 
in  a  unit  of  time  (one  year)  and  the  total  wealth  of 
the  community,  are  two,  viz.,  (i.)  the  determination 
of  the  average  interval  of  time  between  the  passing 
of  estates  to  the  successors  in  title,  and  (ii.)  the 
ascertainment  of  the  average  rate  of  the  passing  of 
estates  during  any  period  under  review.  The  first 
may  appropriately  be  called  the  devohution-interval 
method,  and  the  second  the  devolv^tion-rate  method. 
Obviously  the  two  methods  are — in  the  last  analysis 
— essentially  the  same,  the  number  of  years  in  the 
average  devolution  interval  being  the  reciprocal  of 
the  annual  rate  of  devolution.  At  lirst  sight  it 
might,  therefore,  appear  that  it  is  a  matter  of  littl'i 
moment  which  method  is  followed.  This  sui-mise 
is,  however,  not  correct.  The  devolution  interval 
method  is  tlie  more  complicated  and  uncertain. 

3.  The  Devolution  Interval. — Since  the  average 
length  of  life  dilliTs  in  the  case  of  males  and 
females,  the  devolution  interval  varies  according  to 
sex:  moi'eover,  as  tlie  i-ate  of  mortality  is  diminish- 
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ing  for  both  sexes  the  interval  is  lengthening  for 
both.  For  this  reason,  if  it  be  treated  as  a  constant 
quantity,  deduced  estimations  of  the  aggregate  of 
wealth,  based  upon  any  value  founded  on  past 
experience,  are  consequently  unsatisfactory:  they 
require  correction  for  the  increase  m  the  "  expec- 
tation of  life."  The  interval  is,  of  course,  the 
weighted  average  period  between  the  succession 
to  wealth  in  one  generation  and  its  passing  on  to 
the  next.  The  determination  of  the  "weights"  t:i 
be  used  in  ascertaining  the  weighted  average  intro- 
duces complexity  into  the  method. 

All  wealth  created  during  the  life-time  of  any 
individual  obviously  operates  virtually  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  period  intervening  between  "  succes- 
sions." Thus  this  period,  when  exactly  ascertained, 
should  be  altered  by  way  of  correction.  Existing 
data,  however,  furnish  no  information  by  means  of 
which  the  necessary  correction  can  be  evaluated. 

Wealth,  conveyed  during  the  lifetime  of  posses- 
sors, causes  estimates  of  the  total  deduced  from  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  devolution-interval  to  be 
understated. 

4.  The  Devolution  Rate. — The  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  devolution-rate  method  of  estimating 
the  aggregate  wealth  is  that  the  persons  dying 
during  any  period  constitute  a  "  fair  sample  "  of  the 
living,  as  regards  the  possession  of  wealth.  If  the 
wealth  of  those  dying  be  known,  ihat  of  those  living 
could  be  deduced  by  multiplying  by  tlie  ratio  of  the 
living  to  the  dying.  That  proportion  of  the  dying, 
whose  estates  are  sufficiently  large  to  come  under 
review  in  probate  returns,  give  an  aggregate  of 
wealth  which  is  too  small,  and  consequently  the 
wealth  of  the  remainder  must  be  estimated  in  order 
to  furnish  the  total  wealth  of  the  dying. 

This,  then,  is  the  principle  of  the  method.  In 
applying  it,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  distribution  of  wealth  varies  according  to 
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both  age  and  sox,  and  therefore  the  death  of  those 
dying  should  bo  dealt  with  according  to  age_groups 
and  for  the  sexes  separately. 

If  the  period  of  review  be  short— one  year  for 
example — the  infrequency  of  the  appearance  of 
large  estates  in  probate  returns  is  such  that  it  will 
occasion  large  discrepanci(!s  in  the  result  deduced 
for  successive  .years,  according  as  a  largo  estate 
appears,  or  docs  not  appear,  in  the  returns.  Conse- 
quently accurate  results  can  be  expected  only  if  the 
estimate  is  extended  over  a  suflicient  number  of 
years.  We  shall  see  later  that  this  should  be  at 
least  ten  years  in  Australia.  But  since  in  ion  years 
values  may  change  considerably,  the  result  applies, 
not  to  any  amount  of  time,  but  represents  rather — 
in  any  community  in  which  wealth  is  increasing — a 
decennial  average  referable  to  a  moment  somewhat 
later  than  the  mean  of  the  period.  We  may  call 
this  the  weighted  mean,  the  weighting  factor  being 
the  wealth. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  principle:  In  detail,  the  mat- 
ter is  not  quite  so  simple.  Account  must  be  taken 
of  the  passing  on  of  wealth  before  death,  for  this,  by 
reducing  the  wealth  appearing  in  the  probate 
returns,  impairs  their  value  as  a  "  fair  sample." 
Moreover,  it  assumes  that  the  death-rate  depends 
solely  upon  age.  If,  however,  the  condition  of  life 
— as  regards  wealth — is  afToctod,  those  represented 
in  probate  returns  are  again  not  a  "  fair  sample  "  of 
all  persons  of  the  same  sex  and  age.  It  is  then 
evident  that  before  the  method  can  be  regarded  as 
quite  satisfactory  these  features  must  be  examined 
and  corrections  applied  if  necessary. 

Part  II. — 1915  Census  of  Wealth   and   income. 

CHAPTER   I.  —INCOME. 

1.  Qeneral.- -The  two  measures  of  material  well- 
being  are  wealth  and  income,  and  the  relation 
hofween  the  two  is  of  obvious  importance.  In  lOlii 
a  census  of  both  was  taken  in  Australia,  with  the 
results  shown  hereinafter.     In  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
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2.   Frequency  according  to  Size  of  Net  Income. — ■ 

Tlio  numboi's  of  iiicouics  of  residents  in  Australia, 
and  the  proijortion  per  cent,  which  the  nunibei'  of 
i-eturns  for  each  net-income  group  bore  to  the 
aggregate  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

V. — Numbers    according    to    limits  of  Income  of  residents  in 
Australia  for  Year  ended  30th  June,  1915. 


Limits 

of 

Net  Income. 


Deficit  and  nil     . 

Under  £50 

£50  &  under  £100 


£100 

£150 

£156 

£200 

£300 

£500 

£750 

£1000 

£1500 

£2000 

£3000 

£4000 


£150 

£156 

£200 

£300 

£500 

£750 

£1000 

£1500 

£2000 

£3000 

£4000 

£5000 


£5000  and  over   . . 

Total 
No  returns  in  case  of 

Total  £156  &  over 


Number. 


Males. 


66,460 

145,513 

327,835 

448,195 

46,630 

157,350 

106,324 

49,108 

15,928 

6,313 

4,933 

2,132 

1,707 

659 

375 

746 


Females 


249,476 

301,592 

168,106 

52,929 

3,651 

12,697 

11,001 

6,617 

2,691 

1,145 

905 

364 

317 

102 

58 

86 


1,380,208      811,737 
1,147,623   1,614,461 


345,575        35,983 


Persons. 


315,936 

447,105 

495,941 

501,124 

50,281 

170,047 

117,325 

55,725 

18,619 

7,458 

5,838 

2,496 

2,024 

761 

433 

832 


2,191,945 
2,762,086 


381,  558 


Proportion  per  cent. 


Males. 


/o 

4.8152 

10.5428 

23.7526 

32.4730 

3.3785 

11.4005 

7.7035 

3.5580 

1 . 1540 

.4574 

.3574 

.1545 

.1237 

.0477 

.0272 

.0540 


100.0000 
83.1486 


25.0379 


Females.     Persons. 


% 

30.7336 

37.1539 

20.7094 

6.5205 

.4498 

1.5642 

1.3552 

.8152 

.3315 

.1411 

.1115 

.0448 

.0390 

.0126 

.0071 

.0106 


/o 

14.4135 

20.3976 

22.6256 

22.8621 

2.2939 

7.7578 

5.3526 

2.5423 

.8494 

.3402 

.2663 

.1139 

.0923 

.0347 

.0198 

.0380 


100.0000    100.0000 
198.8896  126.0107 


4.4328  i  17.4073 


Thus  of  the  returns  received  relating  to  resident 
males,  25.04  per  cent.,  and  somewhat  less  than  4.43 
per  cent,  of  those  relating  to  resident  females,  were 
in  respect  of  net-incomes  of  £156  and  upwards. 
For  the  sexes  combined  the  percentage  was  17.41. 

The  aggregate  net  income  for  each  preceding 
income  group,  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  in  each 
case  are  given  in  the  following  table  in  respect  of 
persons  actually  or  usually  resident  in  Australia: — 
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VI. — Aggregate  Net  Income  of  Persons  resident  in  Australia, 
Year  ended  30th  June,  1916. 


] 

limits 
of 
Income. 

AooBEnATE  Amount. 

PUOPORTION    I'EB 

I   CENT. 

Net 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons, 

Males. 

o'    ■ 

Females, 
o/ 

/O 

Personp. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

0/ 

/o 

Under  £50 

4.103,492 

6,716,909i 

10,880,401 

2.0602 

17.3741 

4.5304 

£50  &  under  £100 

24..ms.245 

11,416,318 

35,724,563 

12.00.35 

29.. 5297 

14.8751 

£100 

„       £150 

.-)5.(iS!».<.i.-)5i  ().2.50,478i  61..340.4.33 

27..339() 

16.1670 

25.5411 

£150 

„       £150 

7.0!>2.7:n 

.557,903 

7,6.50,694 

3.5199 

1.44.32 

3.1856 

£150 

„       £200 

27,219,438 

2,211. .307 

29.430.745 

13.. 5082 

5.7198 

12.2.545 

£200 

„      £300 

25.190,(143 

2.041,110 

27,831,753 

12.5014 

0.8315 

11.. 5887 

£300 

„      £500 

ls,:{ss,L'.-,7'  2.498.288' 

20,880,545 

9.1250 

0.4021 

8.6968 

£.500 

„      £750 

9. <io;{. ;{'.)<■,    1,032.945 

11,236,341 

4 . 7659 

4.2238 

4.0780 

£750 

.,       £1000 

5,3!t2.909|      9()9,92(i' 

6.362,835 

2.6763 

2.5088 

2.6494 

£1000 

„       £1500 

5,993,503    1,089.209 

7,082,712 

2.9744 

2.8174 

2.9491 

£1500 

„      £2000 

3.070,422;      629,4.39: 

4,.305.8(>1 

1.8245 

1.6281 

1.7929 

£2000 

„      £3000 

4,149,389 

771,511 

4.920,900 

2.0.592 

1.9956 

1       2.0490 

£.3000 

„       £4000 

2,248,092 

300,818 

2,()09.510 

1.1160 

.9333 

1.0866 

£4000 

„      £5000 

1,085,277 

258.390 

1.943.007 

.8.364 

.6684 

.8093 

£5000 

and  over 
Total 
tI50  &  over 

7,300,348 

055,890: 

1 

7,950,244 

3.6229 

1 . 6900 

3.3129 

201,502,097 

38,660,507:240,163,204 

1 

100.0000 

100.0000 

100.0000 

Total  i 

110,848,274 

13,718,839124,567,113 

55.0108 

35.4854 

!     61.8678 

Net  incomes  of  £156  and  upwards  aggregated 
.55.01  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  case  of  males, 
about  35.49  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  females,  and 
51.87  per  cent,  for  the  sexes  combined.  These 
results,  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  relating  to 
the  number  of  returns,  show  that  in  the  case  of 
male  residents  25.04  per  cent,  of  the  returns 
accounted  for  55.01  per  cent,  of  the  net  income,  that 
in  the  case  of  female  residents  4.43  per  cent,  of  the 
returns  accountt-d  for  35.49  per  cent,  of  the  net 
income,  and  that,  for  the  sexes  together,  17.41  per 
cent,  of  the  returns  accounted  for  51.87  per  cent,  of 
the  net  income. 

Of  the  returns  received  relating  to  non-resident 
males  about  30.77  per  cent,  represent  net  incomes 
of  £156  and  upwards.  The  corresponding  percent- 
ages in  the  case  of  females  are  46.21  per  cent,  and 
for  the  sexes  combined  39.65  per  cent.  These  per- 
centages, viz.,  30.77,   46.21,  and  39.65,  account  for 
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88.60,  92.45,  and  91.24  per  cent,  respectively  of  the 
total  net  income  of  the  same  class  (male,  female,  or 
person) . 

3.  Average  Net  income  per  Return. — In  estimates 
of  wealth  it  has  not  infrequently  been  assumed 
that  the  mean  of  the  limits  may  be  applied  to  the 
total  number  between  them.  The  error  and  uncer- 
tainty of  such  an  assumption  are  shown  in  the  table 
hereunder.  By  adding  together  all  the  net-incomes 
shown  on  the  returns  for  each  group  and  by  divid- 
ing by  their  number  the  average  net  incomes  per 
return  are  obtained.     These  are: — • 

VII. — Incomes — Average  Net  Income  per  Return,  Year 
ended  30th  June,  1915. 


Average   Australian 

Limits 

AVERAG 

E  PER  Ret 

URN  FOR 

Income  per  Return 

of 
Net  Income. 

Australian  Residents. 

FOR  Non-Resid 

ENTS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Under  £50 

£29 

£22 

£24 

£22 

£25 

£24 

£50  &  under  £100 

68 

68 

72 

72 

72 

72 

£100       „       £1.50 

123 

118 

122 

119 

120 

120 

£150       „       £156 

152 

153 

1.52 

1.52 

151 

152 

£156       „       £200 

173 

174 

173 

175 

178 

177 

£200       „      £300 

237 

240 

237 

248 

245 

246 

£300       „      £500 

374 

378 

375 

382 

395 

391 

£500       „      £750 

603 

607 

603 

607 

615 

612 

£750       „      £1000 

854 

847 

853 

871 

870 

870 

£1000     „      £1500 

1,215 

1,204 

1,213 

1,235 

1,262 

1,254 

£1500     „       £2000 

1,724 

1,729 

1,725 

1,723 

1,722 

1,722 

£2000     „       £3000 

2,431 

2,434 

2,431 

2,495 

2,293 

2,366 

£3000     „       £4000 

3,412 

3,537 

3,429 

3,472 

3,499 

3,488 

£4000     „      £5000 

4,494 

4,455 

4,489 

4,726 

4,697 

4,715 

£5000  and  over 

9,786 

7,627 

9,563 

8,712 

9,982 

9,683 

Average  Income- 

All  returns 

146 

48 

110 

256 

409 

344 

£156  and  over 

321 

381 

326 

736 

819 

792 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  majority  of,  but  not  in 
all,  cases,  the  average  income  for  a  group  fell  well 
below  the  arithmetical  meari  of  the  limiting  values 
of  the  group.* 

*  Amougt  the  particulars  relative  to  residents  there  were 
two  cases  in  which  the  computed  average  exceeded  such 
arithmetical  means,  viz.,  for    males  "  under    £50,"  and    for 
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Females. 
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108,931,209 

113,525,130 

30,200,223 
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10,630,291 

9,625,174 

71,833 

71,513 

3 

lO 
Ol 

CO 

Males. 

£ 

364,446,799 

290,118,896 

103,483,745 

93,992,280 

42,409,316 

26,499,458 

763,892 

271,047 

CO 
CO 

00 

s 

i 

Aggregate  Net  Australian 

Assets  recorded  in 
Respect  of  Non-Residents, 

Persons. 

4,433,686 
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3.  Numbers  of  Net  Assets  between  Various  Limits. 

—The  assets  are  classified  under  16  net  assets 
groups,  of  which  one  comprises  those  cases  in 
which  the  return  showed  that  the  net  assets  were 
nil,  or  that  there  was  an  excess  of  liabilities  over 
assets.  In  the  following  table  the  net  assets 
between  indicated  periods  are  given  for  each  sex 
and  for  the  sexes  combined,  the  number  of  cases 
recorded  being  for  those  actually  or  usually  resi- 
dent in  the  Commonwealth  in  each  of  the  groups. 
The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  total  is  also  repre- 
sented by  each  such  group. 

XI. — Numbers  according  to  limits  of    Assets  *  of    Australian 
Residents,  Year  ended  30th  June,  1915. 


Number  of  Returns.        | 

Propo 

rtion  per  cent. 

T  ir»Tifa     ni    "NTr^*-      A  ooi^f  a 

j^iiiiitb  ui   iy\ 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Debt  and  nil 

249,693 

1 
110,036 

359,729 

o/ 
18.0910 

0/ 

/o 
13.5556 

% 
16.411 

Under  £100 

533,315 

392,146 

925,46 

138.6402 

48.3095 

42.221 

£100  &  under  £250 

198,668 

115,846 

314,514 

14.3941 

14.2714 

14.348 

£250 

,      £500 

135,689 

76,772 

212,461 

9.8311 

9.4577 

9.692 

£500 

,      £750 

66,101 

35,895 

101,996 

4.7892 

4.4220 

4.653 

£750 

,      £1,000 

39,746 

19,905 

59,651 

2.8797 

2.4522 

2.721 

£1,000 

,      £2,500 

88,779 

40,336 

129,115 

6.4323 

4.9691 

5.890 

£2,500 

,      £5,000 

37,593 

12,885 

50,478 

2.7237 

1.5873 

2.302 

£5,000 

,      £10,000 

18,176 

5,183 

23,359 

1.3169 

.6385 

1.065 

£10,000 

,      £15,000 

5,313 

1,362 

6,675 

.3849 

.1678 

.304 

£15,000 

,      £20,000 

2,366 

530 

2,896 

.1714 

.0653 

.132 

£20,000 

,      £25,000 

1,283 

279 

1,562 

.0930 

.0344 

.071 

£25,000 

„      £50.000 

2,179 

406 

2,585 

.1579 

.0500 

.117 

£50,000 

„      £75.000 

641 

81 

722 

.0464 

.0100 

.032 

£75,000 

„    £100,000 

24fJ 

26 

275 

.0180 

.0032 

.012 

£100,000  c^-  upi 

vards 

417 

49 

466 

.0302 

.0060 

.021 

Total 

1,380,208 

811,737 

2,191,945 

100.0000 

100.0000 

100.000 

No  returns  in  c 

ase  of 

1,147,623 

1,614,461 

2,762,086 

1  83.1486 

198.8896 

126.010 

Total  £500  a 

nd  upwards 

262,843 

116,937 

379,780 

1  19.0436 

14.4058 

17.326 

*  HJxclusive  of  the  value  of  (i.)  interests  in  trust  estates,  (ii.)  assur- 
ance and  annuity  policies,  (iii.)  prospective  benefits  from  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trade  Unions.  Tliese  three  items  are  included  in 
bulk   under   "  trust   funds." 

Of  the  returns  received  from  resident  males  19.04 
per  cent,  related  to  net  assets  of  £500  and  upwards, 
and  of  those  relative  to  resident  females  14.41  were 
in  respect  of  net  assets  of  £500  and  upwards.  For 
the  sexes  combined  net  assets  of  £500  and 
upwards  were  represented  by  somewhat  less  than 
17.33  per  cent,  of  the  returns. 
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Thus  net  assets  of  £500  and  upwards  aggregated 
89.41  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  male  residents  and 
81.09  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  female  residents,  and 
somewhat  less  than  S1V2  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
residents  of  both  sexes.  From  these  figures,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  those  relating  to  the  number  of 
returns,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  case  of  male  residents 
19.04  per  cent,  of  the  returns  accounted  for  89.41 
per  cent,  of  the  net  assets;  that  in  the  case  of  female 
residents  14.41  per  cent,  of  the  returns  accounted 
for  81.09  per  cent,  of  the  net  assets,  and  that  for  the 
sexes  combined  somewhat  less  than  17'.33  per  cent, 
of  the  returns  accounted  for  87.37  per  cent,  of  the 
net  assets. 

The  numbers  of  non-residents  and  the  propor- 
tions of  returns  under  each  of  the  net-asset  groups 
are  as  follow: — - 


XIII. — Number   of    Non-residents    in    Australia,    whose 
Assets  are  between  various  Limits. 


net 


Number  of  Returns. 

Proportion  per 

cent. 

Net  Assets 
at  30th  June,  1915 

t 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Debt  and  nil 

437 

1,110 

1,547 

0/ 

32?96 

0/ 

61?87 

0' 

49?58 

Under  £100  . . 

185 

65 

250 

13.95 

3.62 

8.01 

£100  &  under  £250 

121 

63 

184 

9.12 

3.51 

5.90 

£250         „       £500 

133 

62 

195 

10.03 

3.46 

6.25 

£500         „       £750 

89 

45 

134 

6.71 

2.51 

4.29 

£750         „       £1,000 

68 

27 

95 

5.13 

1.51 

3.04 

£1,000         ,.       £2,500 

92 

121 

213 

6.94 

6.74 

6.83 

£2,500         „       £5,000 

66 

108 

174 

4.98 

6.02 

5.58 

£5,000         „       £10,000 

54 

106 

160 

4.07 

5.91 

5.13 

£10,000         „       £15,000 

'     24 

33 

57 

1.81 

1.84 

1.83 

£15,000         „       £20,000 

13 

16 

29 

.98 

.89 

.93 

£20,000        „       £25,000 

9 

12 

21 

.68 

.67 

.67 

£25,000         „       £50,000 

17 

16 

33 

1.28 

.89 

1.06 

£50,000        „       £75,000 

7 

6 

13 

.53 

.33 

.42 

£75,000         „       £100,000 

3 

1 

4 

.23 

.06 

.13 

£100,000  an!  upwards 

8 

3 

11 

.60 

.17 

,35 

Total 

1,326 

1,794 

3,120 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Total  £500  and  upwards 

450 
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33.94 

27.54 

30,26 
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Of  tlie  returns  recoivod  relatiNc  hj  non-resident 
males  about  34. 9i  per  cent,  related  to  net  assets  of 
£500  and  upwards.  The  corresponding'  proportion 
in  the  case  of  females  was  about  27.54  per  cent., 
and  for  the  sexes  combined  30.26  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  net  assets  represented  by  the 
returns  specified  above  were  £7,994,332,  of  which 
£3,895,236  was  accounted  for  on  returns  relating  to 
males,  and  £4,099,096  on  those  relating  to  females. 
The  average  amount  of  net  assets  per  return  for 
non-resident  males  was  thus  £2938,  as  compared 
with  £2285  per  return  in  the  case  of  females,  and 
£2562  per  return  for  the  sexes  combined. 

The  aggregate  net  assets  in  each  group  for  each 
sex   and    the    proportionate     distribution    over    the 
several  groups  are  shown  in  the  following'  lablf: — 
XIV. — Persons     Non-resident     in     Australia — Aggregate 


Net 


Assets   between   various   limits,   Year  ended  30th   June,   1915. 


Aggrt 

gate  Amount. 

l^rop 

ortion  per  cent. 

^et     ^  aaota 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

0/ 
/O 

0' 
/O 

0/ 

,o 

Under  £100 

5,761 

2,901 

8,662 

.1479 

.0708 

.1084 

£100  &  under  £250 

19.752 

10,390 

30.142 

..'5071 

.2535 

.3770 

£250 

„       £500 

47,436 

22,745 

70,181 

1.2178 

.5549 

.8779 

£500 

„       £750 

54.661 

28.043 

82,704 

1.4033 

.6841 

1.0345 

£750 

„       £1,000 

58,068 

22,865 

80.933 

1.4907 

.5578 

1.0124 

£1.000 

„       £2.500 

148,771 

188,949 

337,720 

3.8193 

4 . 6095 

4.2245 

£2,500 

„       £.3,000 

2.32,935 

376,151 

609,086 

5.9800 

9.1764 

7.6190 

£5,000 

,       £10,000 

376,033 

752,509 

1,128,542 

9.6.537 

18.3579 

14.1168 

£10,000 

,       £15,000 

.300.429 

.387,114 

687,543 

7.7127 

9.4439 

8.6004 

£15.000 

.       £20.000 

226,704 

273,442 

.500, 12() 

5.8200 

6.6703 

6.2.560 

£20,00f) 

,       £25,f)00 

192,566 

268,248 

460,814 

4.9436 

6.. 5441 

5.7642 

£25.000 

,       £50.000 

591,900 

.557,215 

1.149,115 

15.1955 

13.5936 

14.3741 

£50,000 

,       £75,000 

398,930 

373,828 

772,758 

10.2415 

9.1198 

9.6663 

£75,000 

,       £100,000 

2.52,648 

75.221 

327.869 

6.4861 

1.8351 

4.1013 

:i00,000  and 

upwards 
and  upwards 

988,642 

759,495 

1,748,137 

25.3808 

18.5283 

21.8672 

Total 

3,895,236 

4,099,096 

7,994,3.32 

100.0000  100.0000  100.0000 

Total  £500 

3.822.287 

4.063.060 

7.885,347 

98.1272  99.1208   98.6367 
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The  average  net  assets  in  each  group  are  found 
by  totalling  the  net  amounts  on  the  several  returns 
and  dividing  by  the  number  of  returns.  They  are 
as  follow: — 

XV. — Average     Net     Assets     per      Return — Australia, 
30th  June,  1915. 


Australian  Residents. 

Non-residents. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

;   Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  £100  . . 

£100  &  under  £250 
£250         „       £500 
£500         „       £750 
£750         „       £1,000     . 
£1,000         „       £2,500     . 
£2,500         „       £5,000     . 
£5,000         „       £10,000  . 
£10.000         „       £15,000  . 
£15,000         „       £20,000  . 
£20,000         „       £25,000  . 
£25,000         „       £50,000  . 
£50,000         .,       £75,000   . 
£75,000         „       £100,000. 
£100,000  and  upwards 

£ 

32 

161 

355 

609 

864 

1.566 

3.473 

6.890 

12,080 

17.224 

22.424 

1    34,131 

60,773 

85,862 

199,203 

£ 

28 

159 

352 

604 

862 

1.527 

3.422 

6,819 

12,064 

17,342 

22,316 

33,919 

60,818 

86,189 

184,836 

367 

£ 

30 

160 

354 

608 

863 

1,554 

3,460 

6,874 

12,077 

17,246 

22,405 

34,098 

60,778 

85,893 

197,693 

.555 

£ 

31 

163 

357 

614 

854 

1.617 

3,529 

6,964 

12,518 

17,439 

21,396 

34,818 

56,990 

84,216 

123,580 

£ 

45 

165 

367 

623 

847 

1,562 

3,483 

7.099 

11,731 

17,089 

22,354 

34.826 

62,305 

75,221 

253,165 

£ 

35 

164 

360 

617 

852 

1,586 

3,500 

7,053 

12,062 

17,246 

21,944 

34,822 

59,443 

81,967 

158,922 

Average  Assets — All  Return 
£500  and  upwards 

3         665 

2,938 

2,285 

2,662 

3,123 

2,067 

2,798  1       8,494 

8,225 

8.353 

4.  Debt,  or  f 

of  wealth  woul 
they  arc  posith 
that  is  when  t\ 
to  be  " in  debt 
£3000,   and  is 
£2000.     If  B  re 
he  would  show 
his  otl>ier  item 
show  that  he 
Restricted  to  tli 
gate    wealth   v 

Negative 

d  includ 
}e,  but    c 
le  "  net 
."       Sup 
possess 
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s  of  wee 
s  "  in  d 
ese  fact 
vould    o] 
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B  "  net  { 
ilso    wl 
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s  the  pi 
oviousl) 
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ir  exan 
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not  onl 
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But  A 

whole, 
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y  when 
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would 
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£2000,  that  is,  the  value  of  the  negative  wealth 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  value  of  positive 
wealth.  Thus  any  mortgagee  credits  himself  only 
with  the  money  lent  on  the  mortgagr,  while  the 
moi'lgagor  virtually  credits  himself  only  with  the 
value  of  the  "  equity  of  redemption."  It  is  clear 
from  this  that  where  the  net  results  of  the  assets  of 
any  group  or  groups  of  persons  are  negative,  they 
should  strictly  be  deducted  from  Ihe  net  results  of 
the  group  or  groups  of  persons  whose  assets  are 
positive. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  omitting  debts 
shown  on  the  returns  indicating  negative  assets,  a 
special  tabulation  of  5703  cards,  showing  debt,  was 
made  from  a  parcel  of  51,514  which  had  been  classed 
as  "  Nil  and  debt.  These  were  taken  from  a  total 
of  244,772  returns  (including  the  51,514),  giving 
the  total  net  assets  £122,489,039,  when  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  "  debt  "  items  contained  in  the 
"  nil  and  debt  "  groups.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
debt  so  tabulated  was  £289,785,  or,  say,  2%  per 
thousand  of  the  total  covered  by  the  class  of  cards 
from  which  the  parcel  was  taken.  The  results 
showed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  allow- 
ance in  the  aggregate  for  such  results,  more  par- 
ticularly as  the  evidence  furnished  by  a  close 
examination  of  many  of  the  "nil"  cards  indicated 
that  probably  small  net  assets  would  be  disclosed. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  law  of  fre- 
quency in  the  returns  of  "  debts,"  and  also  of  small 
net  assets,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing a  suitable  basis  for  the  estimation  and  analysis 
of  material  lying  below  the  range  of  the  data  in 
probate  returns,  the  following  tabulations  were 
made: — 
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XVI. — Frequency    of    the    Possession    of 
Wealth,   based   upon  25,932  Cases    in 
in  a  total  Population  of  about  77,350 

small    amounts    of 
Victoria,  Australia, 

* 

Debts. 

Range 

of 
Debts 

or 

Assets. 

Assets. 

Obsi 

:kved  Nu 

MBERS. 

Average 

Value 

per 

Person.  1 

Average 

Value 

per 

Person  f 

Observed  Numbers. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

267 

109 

57 

28 

20 

15 

13 

7 

4 

5 

123 
16 
10 
3 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 

390 

125 

67 

31 

25 

17 

14 

8 

5 

5 

£ 

3.74 

14.10 

24.85 
34.86 
44.89 
54.89 
64.89 
74.89 
84.89 
94.90 

£ 
0-10 
10-20 
20-30 
30-40 
40-50 
50-60 
60-70 
70-80 
80-90 
90-100 

£ 

3.74 

14.10 

24.85 
34.86 
44.89 
54.89 
64.89 
74.89 
84.89 
94.90 

3,635 
908 

782 
549 
448 
467 
297 
295 
237 
197 

3,658 
1,120 
790 
481 
407 
385 
241 
214 
200 
155 

7,293 

2,028 

1,572 

1,030 

855 

852 

538 

509 

437 

352 

525 

162 

687 

23.25 

Totals 

23.25 

7,815 

7,651 

15,466 

40 

10 

6 

4 
2 

1 

44 
12 

7 

•? 

100-250 

250-500 

Over-500 

156.38 
350.50 
2217.8 

2,012 
1,292 
2,269 

1,669 
1,016 
1,458 

3,681 
2,308 
3,727 

581 

169 

750 

9 

AllAssets 

405.77 

13,388 

11,794 

25,182 

*  Viz.,  males,  37,420;  females,  39,930.  f  Calculated  from  frequency  curve. 


Range  of 

Assets 

Average  Value  in  Range 
per  Individual. 

Ratio  of 
Number 
of  Males 

to 
Persons. 

Observed   Numbers. 

Males.    Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

£ 
0-     100  .. 

100-    250  .. 

250-    500  .. 

500-     750   .. 

750-  1000  .. 
1000-  2500   . . 
2500-  5000  . . 
5000-10000   .. 
Over  10000   .. 

£ 
24.17 
157.07 
356.56 
607.99 
864.24 
1568.4 
3.536.8 
7149.9 
25744.3 

£ 
21.78 
155.55 
349.60 
595.82 
862.18 
1507.7 
3349.9 
6707.1 
15910.9 

£ 
23.25 
156..S8 
353 . 50 
602.34 
863.39 
1543.6 
3482.5 
7059.4 
24970.9 

0.50.53 
0.5466 
0.5598 
0.5356 
0.5895 
0.5910 
0.7095 
0.7955 
0.9123 

7,815 

2,012 

1,292 

586 

372 

734 

320 

175 

82 

7,651 

1,669 

1,016 

508 

259 

508 

131 

45 

7 

15,466 

3,681 

2,308 

1,094 

631 

1,242 

451 

220 

89 

Totals    1     544.57  ■     248.21 

405.77 

0.5316 

13,388 

11,794      25,182 
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XVII. — Aggregate  Assets  of  Persons  Possessing   Wealth, 
between   various  ranges  thereof. 


Debts. 

Range 

of 
Debts 

or 
Assets 

Assets. 

ales. 

1 

Fc-    1   Ter- 
males,     sons. 

1 

Pro- 
por- 
tion of 
Total 

for 
Males. 

Pro- 
portion 
of  Total 
licld  by 
Males. 

Males. 

Females.    Persons. 

1 
1 

£ 
999 
537 
416 
976 
898 
823 
843 
524 
340 
474 

£           £ 

460     1,459 

226     1,703 

249     1,665 

105     1,081 

224     1,122 

110       933 

65       908 

75       599 

85       425 

474 

.685 
.872 
.851 
.903 
.800 
.882 
.928 
.875 
.800 
1.000 

£      £ 
0-  10 
10-  20 
20-  30 
30-  40 
40-  50 
50-  60 
60-  70 
70-  80 
80-  90 
90-100 

0.4984 
0.4477 
0.4974 
0.5330 
0.5240 
0..5481 
0.5520 
0.5796 
0.5423 
0.5596 

£ 
13,595 
12,803 
19.433 
19,1.38 
20,111 
25,634 
19,272 
22,093 
20,119 
18,695 

£ 
13,681 
15,792 
19,032 
10,768 
18,270 
21,1.33 
15,638 
16,026 
16,978 
14,710 

£ 
27,276 
28,595 
39,065 
35,906 
38,381 
46,707 
34,910 
38,119 
37,097 
33,405 

830 

1,599    10,429 

.847 

Totals 

0.5310 

190,893 

168,628 

359,521 

? 
? 
? 

?            ? 
?            ? 
?            ? 

100-250 

250-500 

Over  500 

0.5490 
0.5646 
0.7468 

310,029 

460,076 

6,323,056 

259,618      575,647 

355,192       815,808 

2,143,927  ,8,460,983 

581*1     169*,  750* 

1             i 

0.775t 

All  Assets 

0.7135 

7,290,054 

2,927,305    10,218,019 

£       £ 

0-     100   0.5310 

100-    250   0.5490 

250-     500   0.5040 

500-     750   0.5407 

750-  1000   0.5901 

1000-  2.500   0.0005 

2.500-  5000   0.7206 

50000-1000  00.8057 

Over  10.000   0.9499 

£ 

190,893 

310,029 

400,676 

356,280 

321,497 

1,151,223 

1,131,781 

1,251,240 

2,111,035 

£ 
108,628 
2.59,618 
355.192 
302,677 
223,305 
765,907 
438,844 
301,818 
111,376 

£ 
359,521 
575,047 
815,808 
058,957 
544,802 
1,917,130 
1,570,625 
1,-5.53,058 
2.222,411 

All  Assets 

0.7135 

7,290,654 

2,927,365 

10,218,091 

♦  Numbers  only.     •]•  IJatio  of  numbers  only;  amounts  not 

]<lln\V|l 

5.  Wealth   not  represented  by  Material  Values. — 

Returii-s  of  wcaltii  nvc  sultji'ct  to  certain  important 
limitations.    Book  dehta,  loi'  example,  may  be  under 
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or  over  estimated.  Consols,  inscribed  stock,  deben- 
tures, and  bank-notes  are  not  intrinsically  wealth,  but 
depend  upon  the  amount  and  security  of  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  community  issuing  them. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  national  loan  of 
£500,000,000  were  held  wholly  by  the  citizens  of  any 
nation,  the  private  wealth  would  include  this  amount 
- — or  its  market  equivalent,  while  a  statement  of 
the  national  wealth — that  is,  of  the  people  in  their 
corporate  as  well  as  in  their  individual  capacity — 
the  two  being  combined — would  contain  a  debit  item 
of  approximately  the  same  amount.  It  is  quite 
usual  for  estimates  of  "  national  wealth  "  to  repre- 
sent merely  the  aggregates  of  private  wealth,  plus 
the  value  of  works  nationally  owned;  such  esti- 
mates therefore  may  be  very  misleading,  for  the 
reason  above  indicated.  They  must  not  be  regarded 
as  indicating  the  real  wealth  of  the  nation. 

6.  Particular  Classes  of  Assets. — For  certain 
obvious  purposes,  it  is  important  to  know  how  much 
any  community  holds  as — (a)  Cash  in  hand,  as  (b) 
Shares  and  debentures  in  companies,  (c)  and  what 
Land-values  it  possesses. 

Various  estimates  made  in  the  past  of  the  amount 
of  coin  in  circulation  in  Australia  differ  consider- 
ably. The  average  amount  held  by  banks  is 
published  periodically,  but  the  amount  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  was  not  known  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

In  1892  a  Sydney  bank  manager  estimated  the 
amount  of  coin  in  private  hands  in  New  South 
Wales  at  £725,000,  or  12s.  5d.  per  head.  At  the 
same  date  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation 
in  New  South  Wales  was  approximately  £1,500,000, 
making  on  the  basis  of  the  coin  estimate  quoted  a 
total  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  public  of 
£2,225,000,  or  £1   18s.  Id.  per  head  of  population. 

In  1906  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Perth  branch  of 
the  Royal  Mint  conducted  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
amount  of  coin  in  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the 
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public  in  Australia,  and  as  a  rosuIL  ga\L'  an  estimate 
of  £4,200,000,  or  £1  Os.  8d.  per  head.  According  to 
this  estimate  the  gold  coin  in  circulation  amounted 
to  £3,000,000,  while  the  silver  and  copper  coin 
amounted  to  £1,200,000.  At  the  same  date  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  and  of  Queensland  Treasury 
notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  was  approximately 
£3,900,000.  This  would  give  a  total  circulation  for 
Australia  of  £8,100,000,  or  £1  19s.  Hd.  per  head  of 
population,  of  which  silver  and  copper  coin  repre- 
sented 5s.  Hd.  per  head. 

The  Commonwealth  Treasury  estimated  that  on 
the  28th  June,  1915,  the  amount  of  Australian  notes 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  was  £8,026,508,  or  £1 
14s.  lOd.  per  head  of  population.  If  it  be  assumed 
that  at  that  date  there  was  no  gold  in  circulation, 
and  that  the  silver  and  copper  coin  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  was  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  1906 
Mint  estimate,  the  amount  of  circulation  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  works  out  at  £2  Os.  9d.  per  head 
of  population,  as  compared  with  an  estimate  for 
Australia  of  £1  19s.  Ud.  in  1906,  and  an  estimate 
for  New  South  Wales  of  £1   18s.  Id.  in  1892. 

These  estimates  do  not  accord,  however,  with  the 
figures  for  "  Gash  in  hand  "  furnished  by  the  Wealth 
Census,  which  gave  the  following  results: — 


VIII. — Aggregate  of  "  Cash  in  Hand  "  as  at  30th  June,  1915, 
shown   by  War  Census. 


Aggregate 

Per 

lead  of 

Per  Return 

States  and  Territories. 

Amount. 

Total  1 

'ovulation. 

furnished. 

—    - 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d.     ! 

£ 

8.      d. 

New  South  Wales 

1. 704,2  7<i 

0 

19 

>> 

•> 

4     i2 

Victoria   . . 

1 .889.027 

1 

(i 

(i 

2 

II      10 

Queensland 

934,717 

1 

7 

1 

3 

0      4 

South  Australia 

626,316 

J 

8 

7 

2 

18       5 

Western  Australia 

457,640 

1 

8 

r» 

li 

17       9 

Tasmania 

244,354 

1 

4 

s 

:i 

2        I 

Northern  Territory 

9,985 

o 

4 

11 

7 

2     10 

Federal  Territory 

2,828 

1 

1 

11 

3 

4     10 

Commonwealth 

5,959,143 

1 

4 

1 

2 

12       8 
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Since  there  were  no  returns  in  the  case  of 
2,762,086  persons,  the  amount  £1  4s.  Id.  per  head 
of  population  is  an  under-statement  of  the  amount. 
At  the  same  time,  nowever,  since  the  unrecorded 
persons  would  have  to  possess  an  average  of  £1 
9s.  8d.  each  in  order  to  give  an  average  of  £2  Os.  9d., 
this  is  certainly  an  over-estimate.  Seeing  that 
about  1,600,000  of  these  were  children  under  15, 
who  would  probably  possess  an  average  of  less 
than  two  shillings  each,  this  is  an  improbably  large 
amount. 

7.  Shares    and    Debentures    in    Companies. — The 

value  of  shares  and  debentures  in  companies  as  at 
30th  .June,  1915,  was  as  follows: — 

XIX. — Values  of  "Shares  and  Debentures  in  Companies"  as 
at  30th  June,  1915,  recorded  on  War  Census  "  Wealth  anc 
Income  "  Cards. 


Aggregate 

Per  Head  of 

States  and  Territories. 

^^alue 

Total  Population. 

£ 

£      8.       d. 

New  South  Wales  . . 

78,014,876 

41     14     11 

Victoria 

54,510,331 

38       4      4 

Queensland 

17,419,924 

25       5      2 

South  Australia     . . 

18,164.163 

41       9      0 

Western  Australia 

3,212,700 

9     19       3 

Tasmania    . . 

4,573,790 

23       1       0 

Northern  Territory            

31,669 

7       2       5 

Federal  Territory  . . 

8,420 

3       5       1 

Commonwealth  . . 

175,935,873 

.35     10       8 
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The  net  assets  of  the  variuus  companies,  witlioul 
making  any  allowance  for  liabilities  to  shareholdt'cs 
and  debenture  liold»'i-s,  was  £286,2 '18, 290;  bene.'  on 
the  assumption  that  these  "Shares  and  debentures 
in  companies  "  held  in  llif  ('onimonwealth  were  all 
in  connection  with  rinniianirs  registered  in  Aus- 
tralia, it  wiiiilit  ,i|)|ir;ir  Dial  lli»'  amount  so  held 
I'epresfnLt'd  alMiiil  d  1 ' _•  |ht  ccni.  of  the  total  value 
of  the  shares  and  drlM-nhin's  of  such  companies, 
the  balance  ln-inu  |)ic^iinialil\   licid  by  absentees. 

The  net  assets  in  Australia  of  companies  regis- 
tered elsewhere  aggregated  £34,323,448. 

8.  Land  Values. —  Tlic  total  luimber  of  owners  of 
freehold  land  recorded  at  tlie  War  Census  was 
718,509,  of  whom  683,8 i9  were  individuals  and 
34,720  repr(»sented  pari  misliips,  trust  estates,  com- 
panies and  institutions.  Of  the  individual  owners, 
460,646  were  males,  and  223,203  were  females.  The 
male  owners  represented  18.2  per  cent,  of  the  male 
poi)ulation,  while  the  female  owners  represented 
9.2  per  cenl.  of  the  female  population.  The  total 
improved  value  recorded  was  £983,880,323,  averag- 
ing £1369  per  owner.  The  corresponding  unim- 
proved value  recorded  was  £4.55,876,104,  or  46Mt 
per  cent,  of  the  improved  value,  and  tlu;  average 
unimproved  value  per  owner  was  £634. 

The  distribution  according  to  unimproved  values 
of  the  freehold  estates  held  by  residents  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories  is  as  follows: — 
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Part  III. — The    Inventory    and    Probate    Methods   of 
Estimating  Wealth,  and  the  Growth  of  Wealth. 

CHAPTER     1.— ESTIMATE     OF     AUSTRALIAN 

PRIVATE  WEALTH  FOR    1915. 

1.  General. — Of  tlie  various  methods  of  estimat- 
ing tlie  wealth  of  the  community  the  inventory 
method  is  that  which  furnishes  most  readily  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  various  classes  of  wealth 
constituting  the  aggregate.  In  this  respect  it  has 
advantages  which  do  not  attach  to  either  the  suc- 
cession (probate)  method,  or  the  census  method. 
The  possibility  of  using  it,  however,  is  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  existence  of  valuations  of  various  kinds 
made  for  purposes  other  than  the  estimation  of 
total  wealth,  as,  for  example,  Local  Government 
assessments,  values  of  imports,  values  of  plant  and 
machinery  engaged  in  various  industries,  etc.  Fur- 
ther, in  certain  of  the  items  direct  valuation  is  not 
possible,  and  estimates  based  on  indirect  data  and 
general  knowledge  must  be  employed,  as,  for 
example,  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  clothing  based 
on  the  known  number  of  persons,  and  an  assumed 
value  per  head,  or  a  valuation  of  furniture  based  on 
the  number  of  houses  of  various  sizes  or  of  various 
rental  values.  It  is  thus  clear  that,  in  common  with 
all  other  estimates  of  wealth,  the  inventory  method 
is  involved  in  some  measure  of  uncertainty,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  more  marked  than  in  the 
case  of  other  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the 
advantages  (i.)  that  it  enables  a  fair  idea  to  be 
obtained  of  the  degree  of  uncertainty  involved  in 
each  item,  (ii.)  that  unlike  a  census  it  costs  little  to 
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coinpil<'  iiiul  can  coiiscMjufntly  Itf  pit'iiarod  at  ii'la- 
tively  short  intervals,  (iii.)  that  it  relates  approxi- 
mately to  a  definite  point  of  time,  whereas  a  "  suc- 
cession "  «'stimate  at  its  best  can  only  give  the  aver- 
age fur  an  '•xtensivo  jxTiod  if  i(  is  fo  be  at  all 
reliabi"'. 

2.  Basis  of  Estimate,  lii  (In-  accdnipanying 
estimate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  inclusion 
of  all  material  private  wealth  existing  in  Australia, 
whether  owned  by  persons  domiciled  in  Australia  or 
by  (host'  ri'sidenl  abi'itad.  but  public  property  tvhether 
national  or  commioial  has  been  omitted.  Owing  to  this 
scheme  it  might  possibly  be  considered  necessary  to 
includ"'  in  the  aggregate  an  item  representing  the 
securitit's  for  loans  to  (commonwealth  and  State 
(Tovernnn'iits,  and  to  public  bodies,  which  are  held 
in  Australia,  since  such  iioldings  will  in  all  cases  be 
included  in  succession  returns  and  census  results, 
and  should  thus  be  included  to  justify  a  comparison 
of  the  results  obtain<!d  by  the  several  methods. 
Although  such  inclusion  might  appear  out  of  place 
in  wliat  is  essentially  a  valuation  of  material 
objects,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  justify  it 
on  the  view  that  the  amount  so  included  represents 
the  portion  of  the  national  and  communal  property  for 
ivhich  private  investors  resident  in  Australia  hold  certifi- 
cates of  title  in  the  shai)e  of  bonds,  debentures  or 
stock. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  a  similar  contention 
in  favour  of  including  the  Australian  public  debt 
held  outside  the  Commonwealth  would  not  have 
equal  validity.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  it 
was  decided  to  omit  any  reference  to  the  public  debt 
in  th»^  main  estimate. 

3.  Aggregate  of  Detailed  Estimates. — On  com- 
bining detailed  otimates,  the  total  value  of  private 
wealth  existing    in    Australia,  exclusive    of    private 
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iat(a'('sts  in  national  and  communal  property,  is 
found  to  be  approximately  1620  millions  sterling,  or 
£327  per  head  of  the  mean  population  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  1915.  A  comparison  of  this  estimate, 
however,  with  one  based  on  a  wealth  census  or  on 
probate  returns  is  not  satisfactory  unless  there  be 
added  to  the  inventory  estimate  an  allowance  for 
the  local  holdings  of  Commonwealth,  State  and 
Municipal  securities,  all  of  which  are  brought  to 
account  in  the  census  and  probate  methods.  At  the 
30th  June,  1915,  the  total  amount  so  held  was 
approximately  140  millions  sterling,  making  with 
the  sum  quoted  above,  a  total  of  1760  millions  as 
compared  with  the  war  census  total  of  1643  millions, 
and  an  uncorrected  estimate  on  the  probate  basis 
of  little  more  than  1000  millions.  It  can  at  least  be 
said  that  the  result  obtained  by  the  inventory 
method,  although  much  in  excess  of  any  previous 
estimates,  is  in  the  main  corroborated  by  the  wealth 
census.  A  summary  of  the  values  obtained  is  fur- 
nished in  the  following  table: — 
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AISTRALTA. 


CHAPTER  II.— THE  GROWTH  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
WEALTH. 

1.  GeneraL — The  probate  returns  afTord  the  only- 
practical  means  of  measuring  the  growth  of  wealth 
in  Australia.  The  principle  of  determining  the 
aggregate  of  private  wealth  from  such  returns  was 
indicated  in  the  early  part  of  this  article.  It  was 
concluded  after  exhaustive  examination  that  the 
wealth  as  deduced  from  probates  should  be  multi- 
plied by  the  factor  1.60016,  and  after  so  doing  the 
results  hereinafter  given  were  obtained.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  increas- 
ing length  of  the  expectation  of  life  has  been  fully 
taken  into  account. 

2.  Growth  of  Wealth  according  to  Probate 
Returns. — It  was  possible  to  carry  these  back  as 
far  as  1878,  the  result  being  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: — 

XXIV. — Estimate    of   the    Growth    of    Private    Wealth    in 
Australia  from  1878  to  1915. 


Total 

Total 

Year. 

Wealth, 

Year. 

Wealth. 

£1,000  t 

£1,000 1   . 

1878 

257,940 

1891 

750,053 

1879 

263,146 

1892 

745,287 

1880 

295,713 

1893 

727,015   . 

1881 

328,978 

1894 

716,679 

1882 

375,118 

1895 

719,479 

18?3 

415,858 

1896 

735,789 

1884 

457,174 

1897 

754,506 

1885 

503.755 

1898 

776,234 

1886 

555,633 

1899 

795,540 

1887 

606,824 

1900 

814,079 

1888 

665,933 

1901 

835,446 

1889 

717,994 

1902 

857,374 

1890 

747,552 

1903 

884,844   'j 

Year. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Total 
Wealth, 
£l,000t 

912,319 
953,149 
1,001,768 
1,069,557 
1,151,441 
1,244,216 
1.329,933 
1,417.901 
1,484.188 
1,542,448 
1,596,678 
1,643,464 


These  results  show  that  the  growth  of  private 
wealth  increased  almost  at  a  uniform  rate  of  about 
45*  millions  sterling  per  annum  from,  say,  1879  to 
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1889.  Tliis  came  to  a  slamlstill  in  18U1.  ami  IIm* 
private  weaitli  tlion  actually  decreased  till  181>i. 
This  was  a  period  of  linancial  stress.  From  1894 
there  was  again  increase,  wliich  from  1895  to  1900 
averaged  somewliat  less  than  19  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  An  increase  at  a  continually  accele- 
rating rate  fullowed,  till  about  1909,  the  total  from 
1908  to  1909  being  about  £93,000,000.  Subsequently 
the  rate  of  increase  declined,  the  average  for  the 
quinquennium  1919-i915  being  somewhat  over  G2% 
millions  per  annum,  and  only  i7  millions  sterling 
in  1914-1915.  These  variaticjiis  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  wealth  and  the  comparison  with  the 
growth  of  population  are  best  seen  by  means  of  a 
graph   such  as   that  hereunder. 
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